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BOOK  IV. 


What  parts  of  America  were  then  known. 


nn 

1  wenty-fix  years  had  now  elapfed  lince 
Columbus  condu&ed  the  people  of  Eu¬ 
rope  to  the  New  World.  During  that  period 
the  Spaniards  had  made  great  progrefs  in  Explo¬ 
ring  its  various  regions.  They  had  vifited  all 
the  iflands  fcattered  in  different  cluflers  through 
that  part  of  the  ocean  which  flows  in  between 
North  and  South  America.  They  had  failed 
along  the  eaflern  coaft  of  the  continent  from 
the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the  bottom  of  the  Me¬ 
xican  gulf,  and  had  found  that  it  ftretched  wi¬ 
thout  interruption  through  tills  vaft  portion  of 
the  globe.  They  had  difcovered  the  great  Sou¬ 
thern  Ocean,  which  opened  new  profpe&s  in 
Robertson  Vol.  II.  A 
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that  quarter.  They  had  acquired  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  coafl  of  Florida,  which  led  them 
to  obferve  the  continent  as  it  extended  in  an 
oppolite  direftion;  and  though  they  pufhed 
their  difcoveries  no  farther  towards  the  north , 
other  nations  had  vifited  thofe  parts  which  they 
negle&ed.  The  Englifh  ,  in  a  voyage  ,  the 
motives  and  fuccefs  of  which  fhall  be  reJated  in 
another  part  of  this  HiHory,  had  failed  along 
the  coaH  of  America  from  Labrador  to  the  con¬ 
fines  of  Florida;  and  the  Portuguefe,  in  queft 
of  a  fhorter  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ,  had 
ventured  into  the  northern  feas ,  and  viewed 
the  fame  regions  a).  Thus  ,  at  the  period  whe¬ 
re  I  have  chofen  to  take  a  view  of  the  Hate  of 
the  New  World,  its  extent  was  known  almoH 
from  its  northern  extremity  to  thirty -five  de¬ 
grees  fouth  of  the  equator.  The  countries 
which  frretch  from  thence  to  the  fouthern  boun¬ 
dary  of  America,  the  great  empire  of  Peru, 
and  the  inferior  Hate  of  the  extenfive  dominions 
fubjeft  to  the  fovereigns  of  Mexico ,  were  Hill 
undiscovered. 

The  vaft  extent  of  the  New  World. 

Whem  we  contemplate  the  New  World, 
the  HrH  circumftance  that  Hrikes  us  is  its  im- 
menfe  extent.  It  was  not  a  fmall  portion  of 
the  earth ,  fo  inconfiderable  that  It  might  have 

*)  Herrera,  dec,  i.  li»,  yl,  c,  16, 
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efcaped  the  obfervation  or  refearch  of  former 
ages ,  which  Columbus  difcovered.  He  made 
known  a  new  hemifphere,  larger  than  either 
Europe,  Alia ,  or  Africa  ,  the  three  noted 
divifions  of  the  ancient  continent ,  and  not 
much  inferior  in  dimenflons  to  a  third  part  of 
the  habitable  globe. 

America  is  remarkable  not  only  for  its  mag¬ 
nitude,  but  for  its  pofition.  It  itretches  from, 
the  northern  polar  circle  to  a  high  fouthern  la¬ 
titude,  above  fifteen  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
fartheft  extremity  of  the  old  continent  on  that 
fide  oi  the  line.  A  country  of  ftich  extent  paf- 
fes  through  all  the  climates  capable  of  beco¬ 
ming  the  habitation  of  man,  and  fit  for  yiel¬ 
ding  the  various  productions  peculiar  either  to 
the  temperate  or  to  the  torrid  regions  of  the 
earth. 

Grand  objefts  it  prefents  to  view. 

Next  to  the  extent  of  the  New  World,  the 
grandour  of  the  objects  which  it  prefents  to 
view  is  molt  apt  to  firike  the  eye  of  an  obfer-‘ 
ver.  Nature  ieems  here  to  have  carried  on  her 
operations  with  a  bolder  hand,  and  to  have  di- 
ftmguifhed  the  features  of  this  country  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  magnificence. 

Its  mountains. 

The  mountains  of  America  are  much  fu- 
perior  in  height  to  thofe  in  the  other  divifions 
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of  the  globe.  Even  the  plain  of  Quito,  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  bale  of  the  Andes,  is 
elevated  farther  above  the  fea  than  the  top  of 
the  Pyrenees.  This  ftupendous  ridge  of  the 
Andes  ,  no  lefs  remarkable  for  extent  than  ele¬ 
vation,  rifes  in  different  places  more  than  one 
third  above  the  Pike  ofTeneriffe,  the  higheft 
land  in  the  ancient  hemifphere.  The  Andes 
may  literally  be  faid  to  hide  their  heads  in  the 
clouds;  the  forms  often  roll,  and  the  thunder 
burfts  below  their  fummits,  which,  though  ex- 
pofed  to  the  rays  of  the  fun  in  the  center  of  the 
torrid  zone ,  are  covered  with  everlafting 
fnows  b)* 

Rivers. 

From  thofe  lofty  mountains  defcend  rivers 
proportionally  large,  with  which  the  flreams 
in  the  ancient  continent  are  not  to  be  compa¬ 
red ,  either  for  length  of  courfe,  or  the  vaft 
body  of  water  which  they  roil  towards  the 
ocean.  The  Maragnon ,  the  Orinoco,  the  Pla¬ 
ta  In  South  America ,  the  Miffifippi  and  St.  Lau¬ 
rence  in  North  America,  flow  in  fuch  fpacious 
channels,  that,  long  before  they  feel  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  tide,  they  refemble  arms  of  the 
fea  rather  than  rivers  of  frefh  water  c). 

b)  See  NOTE  L 

€)  See  NOTE  IL 
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Lakes. 


The  lakes  of  the  New  World  are  no  lefs 
confpicuous  for  grandour  than  its  mountains 
and  rivers.  There  is  noting  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe  which  refembles  the  prodigious  chain 
of  lakes  in  North  America.  They  may  proper¬ 
ly  be  termed  inland  feas  of  frefh  water ;  and 
even  thofe  of  the  fecond  or  third  clafs  in  mag¬ 
nitude,  are  of  larger  circuit  (the  Cafpian  fea 
excepted)  than  the  greateft  lake  of  the  ancient 
continent. 

Its  form  favourable  to  commerce, 

& 

The  new  World  is  of  a  form  extremely  fa¬ 
vourable  to  commercial  intercurfe.  When  a 
continent,  like  Africa,  is  compofed  of  one  vafl: 
folid  mafs ,  umbroken  by  arms  of  the  fea  pene¬ 
trating  into  its  interior  parts,  with  few  large 
rivers,  and  thofe  at  a  conftderable  diftance  from 
each  other,,  the  greater  part  of  it  feems  defti- 
ned  to  remain  for  ever  uncivilized ,  and  to  be 
debarred  from  any  aftive  or  enlarged  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  reft  of  mankind.  When,  like 
Europe ,  a  continent  is  opened  by  inlets  of  the 
ocean  of  vaft  extent,  fuch  as  the  Mediterranean 
and  Baltic;  or  when,  like  Alia,  its  coaft  is 
broken  by  deep  bays  advancing  far  into  the 
country,  fuch  as  th6  Black  Sea,  the  gulfs  of 
Arabia,  of  Perfia,  of  Bengal,  of  Siam,  and 
of  Leotang:  when  the  furrounding  feas  are  fil® 
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led  with  large  and  fertile  ifiands,  and  the  con¬ 
tinent  itfelf  watered  with  a  variety  of  navigable 
rivers,  thofe  regions  may  be  faid  to  pofiefs 
whatever  can  facilitate  the  progrefs  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  in  commerce  and  improvement.  In 
all  thefe  refpeCts  America  may  bear  a  corrspa- 
rifon  with  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
gulf  of  Mexico,  which  flows  in  between  North 
and  South  America,  may  be  confidered  as  a 
Mediterranean  fea,  which  opens  a  maritime 
commerce  with  all  the  fertile  countries  by 
which  it  is  encircled.  The  iflands  fcattered  in 
it  are  inferior  only  to  thofe  in  the  Indian  Ar¬ 
chipelago  ,  in  number,  in  magnitude,  and  in 
value.  As  we  ftretch  along  the  northern  divi- 
fion  of  the  American  hemifphere  ,  the  Bay  of 
Chefapeak  prefents  a  fpacious  inlet,  which  con¬ 
duces  the  navigator  far  into  the  interior  parts 
of  provinces  no  lefs  fertile  than  ex  ten  five ;  and 
if  ever  the  progrefs  of  culture  and  population 
fhall  mitigate  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  climate 
in  the  more  northern  diftrifts  of  America,  Hud- 
fon’s  Bay  may  become  as  fubfervient  to  com¬ 
mercial  intercourfe  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
as  the  Baltic  is  in  Europe.  The  other  great 
portion  of  the  New  World  is  encompaffed  on 
every  fide  by  the  fea,  except  one  narrow  neck, 
which  feparates  the  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific 
Ocean;  and  though  it  be  not  opened  by  fpa- 
cious  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea ,  its  Anterior  parts 
are  rendered  accefTible  by  a  number  of  large  ri- 
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vers,  fed  by  fo  many  auxiliary  flreams,  flo¬ 
wing  in  fuch  various  dire&ions,  that,  without 
any  aid  from  the  hand  of  induftry  and  art,  an 
inland  navigation  may  be  carried  on  through  all 
the  provinces  from  the  river  De  la  Plata  to  the 
gulf  of  Paria.  Nor  is  this  bounty  of  Nature 
confined  to  the  fouthern  dlvifion  of  America  £ 
its  northern  continent  abounds  no  lefs  in  rivers 
which  are  navigable  almoft  to  their  fources,  and 
by  its  immenfe  chain  of  lakes  provifion  is  made 
for  an  inland  communication,  more  extenfive 
and  commodious  than  in  any  quarter  of  the  glo¬ 
be.  The  countries  firetching  from  de  gulf  of 
Darien  on  one  fide,  to  that  of  California  on  the 
other,  which  form  the  chain  that  binds  the  two 
parts  of  the  American  continent  together,  are 
not  deftitute  of  peculiar  advantages.  Their 
coaft  on  one  fide  is  wafhed  by  the  Atlantic  Oce¬ 
an,  on  the  other  by  the  Pacific.  Some  of  their 
rivers  flow  into  the  former,  feme  into  the  lat¬ 
ter,  and  fecure  to  them  all  the  commercial  be¬ 
nefits  that  may  refult  from  a  communication 
with  both. 

Temperature  of  its  Climate. 

But  what  mofl  diftlnguifhes  America  from 
other  parts  of  the  earth ,  is  the  peculiar  tempe¬ 
rature  of  its  climate,  and  the  different  laws  to 
which  it  is  fubjeft  with  refpeft  to  the  diftribu- 
tion  of  lieat  and  cold.  We  cannot  determine 
with  precifion  the  portion  of  heat  felt  in  any 
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part  of  the  globe  ,  merely  by  meafuring  its  di¬ 
stance  from  equator.  The  climate  of  a  country 
is  adefted ,  in  fome  degree,  by  its  elevation 
above  the  lea,  by  the  extent  of  continent,  by 
the  nature  of  the  foil ,  the  height  of  adjacent 
mountains ,  and  many  other  circumftances.  The 
influence  of  thefe,  however  is  ,  from  various 
caufes ,  lefs  conliderable  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  ancient  continent;  and  from  knowing  the 
polition  of  any  country  there,  we  can  pronoun- 
-  ce  with  more  certainty  ,  what  will  be  the 
warmth  of  is  climate  a  and  the  nature  of  its 
productions. 

Predominance  of  cold. 

The  maxims  which  are  founded  upon  ob- 
fervation  of  our  hemifphere  will  not  apply  to  the 
other.  There  cold  predominates.  The  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  frigid  zone  extends  over  half  of 
that  which  fhould  be  temperate  by  its  polition. 
Countries  where  the  grape  and  the  fig  fhould 
ripen,  are  buried  under  fnow  one  half  of  the 
year;  and  lands  lituated  in  the  fame  parallel 
with  the  molt  fertile  and  beft  cultivated  pro¬ 
vinces  in  Europe  ,  are  chilled  with  perpetual 
frolts ,  which  almoll  deltroy  the  power  of  ve¬ 
getation  d).  As  we  advance  to  thofe  parts 
of  America  which  lie  in  the  fame  parallel  with 
the  provinces  of  Alia  and  Africa,  bleffed  ^ith 


<d)  See  NOTE  III, 
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an  uniform  enjoyment  of  fuch  genial  warmth  as 
is  moft  friendly  to  life  and  vegetation  ,  the  do¬ 
minion  of  cold  continues  to  be  feld,  and  win¬ 
ter,  though  during  a  fhort  period,  often  reigns 
with  extreme  feverity.  If  we  proceed  along 
the  American  continent  into  the  torrid  zone, 
we  fhall  find  the  cold  prevalent  in  the  New 
World  extending  itfelf  alfo  to  this  region  of  the 
globe ,  and  mitigating  the  excefs  of  its  fervour. 
While  the  negro  on  the  coaft  of  Africa  is  fcor- 
ched  with  unremitting  heat,  the  inhabitant  of 
Peru  breathes  an  air  equally  mild  and  tempera¬ 
te,  and  is  perpetually  fhaded  under  a  canopy 
of  grey  clouds ,  which  intercepts  the  fierce  be¬ 
ams  of  the  fun,  without  obflrufting  his  friend¬ 
ly  influence  e).  Along  the  eaftern  coaft  of 
America,  the  climate,  though  more  fimflar  to 
that  of  the  torrid  zone  in  other  parts  of  the 
earth ,  is  neverthelefs  conflderably  milder  than ' 
in  thofe  countries  of  Alia  and  Africa  which  lie 
in  the  fame  latitude.  If  from  the  fouthern  tro¬ 
pic  we  continue  our  progrefs  to  the  extremity 
of  the  American  continent,  we  meet  with  fro¬ 
zen  feas  ,  and  countries  horrid,  barren,  and 
fcarcely  habitable  for  cold,  fooner  than  in  the 
north  f).  1 


e)  Voyage  de  Ulloa  ,  tom.  i.  p.  453.  Anfon’s  Voyage  p. 
1 84- 

f)  Anfon’s  Voyage,  p.  74  ;  and  Voyage  de  Quiros ,  dans 
l’Hift.  Gen.  des  Voyages ,  tom.  xiv.  p,  83*  Richard.  Hift. 
Natur.  de  l’Air ,  ii.  305,  & c. 
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Caufes  of  this. 


Various  caufes  combine  in  rendering  the 
climate  of  .America  fo  extremely  different  from 
that  of  the  ancient  continent.  Though  the  ut- 
moft  extent  of  America  towards  the  north  he 
not  yet  difcovered,  we  know  that  it  advances 
much  nearer  to  the  pole  than  either  Europe  or 
Aha.  The  latter  have  large  feas  to  the  north, 
which  are  open  during  part  of  the  year;  and 
even  when  covered  with  ice  ,  the  wind  that 
blows  over  them  is  lefs  intenfely  cold  than  that 
which  blows  over  land  in  the  fame  high  latitu¬ 
des.  But  in  America  the  land  ftretches  from 
the  river  St.  Laurence  towards  the  pole,  and 
fpreads  out  immenfely  to  the  weft.  A  chain 
of  enormous  mountains,  covered  with  fnow 
and  ice ,  runs  through  all  this  dreary  region. 
The  wind,  in  pafting  over  fuch  an  extent  of 
high  and  frozen  land  ,  becomes  fo  impregnated 
with  cold,  that  it  acquires  a  piercing  keennefs, 
which  it  retains  In  its  progrefs  through  warmer 
climates,  and  Is  not  entirely  mitigated  until  it 
reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexlko.  Over  all  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  North  America,  a  north  weft  erly  wind 
and  exceffive  cold  are  fynonymous  terms.  Even 
in  the  moft  fultry  weather,  the  moment  that 
the  wind  veers  to  that  quarter,  its  penetrating 
influence  is  felt  In  a  tranfition  from  heat  to 
cold,  no  lefs  violent  than  fudden.  To  this 
powerful  caufe  we  may  afcribe  the  extraordi- 


nary  dominion  of  cold  ,  and  its  violent  inroads 
into  the  fouthern  provinces  in  that  part  of  the 
globe  g). 

Other  caufes ,  no  lefs  remarquable  ,  dimi- 
nifh  the  adtive  power  of  heat  in  thofe  parts  of 
the  American  continent  which  lie  between  the 
tropics.  In  all  that  portion  of  the  globe  ,  the 
wind  blows  in  an  invariable  direftion  from  call 
to  weft.  As  this  wind  holds  its  conrfe  acrofs 
the  ancient  continent,  it  arrives  at  the  coun¬ 
tries  which  ftretch  along  the  weftern  fhore  of 
Africa  ,  inflamed  with  all  the  fiery  particles 
which  it  had  collefted  from  the  fultry  plains 
of  Alia,  and  the  burning  hands  in  the  African 
deferts.  The  coaft  of  Africa  is ,  accordingly , 
the  region  of  the  earth  which  feels  the  me  ft 
fervent  heat,  and  is  expofed  to  the  unmitiga¬ 
ted  ardour  of  the  torrid  zone.  But  this  fame 
wind  which  brings  fuch  an  acceffion  of  warmth 
to  the  countries  lying  between  the  river  of  Se¬ 
negal  and  Cafraria,  traverfes  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
before  it  reaches  the  American  fhore.  It  is 
cooled  in  its  paffage  over  this  vaft  body  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  is  felt  as  a  refrefhing  gale  along  the 
coaft  of  Braftl  h),  and  Guiana,  rendering  the- 
fe  countries  ,  though  among  the  warmeft  in 
America,  temperate,  when  compared  with  tho¬ 
fe  which  lie  oppofite  to  them  in  Africa  1).  As 

g)  Charlevoix  Hift.  de  Nov.  Fr.  iii,  165.  Hilt,  generale  des 
Voyages,  tom.  xv.  215-  &c» 

h)  See  NOTE  IV. 

5)  See  NOTE  V, 
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tlus  wind  advances  in  its  courfe  acrofs  Ameri¬ 
ca  ,  it  meets  with  immenfe  plains  ,  covered 
with  impenetrable  forefts ,  or  occuped  by  large 
rivers,  marines  and  flagnating  waters,  where 
it  can  recover  no  confiderable  degree  of  heat 
At  length  it  arrives  at  the  Andes  ,  which  run 
from  north  to  fouth  through  the  whole  conti¬ 
nent  In  paffing  over  their  elevated  and  fro¬ 
zen  fummits ,  it  is  fo  thoroughly  cooled,  that 
tne  gt eater  part  of  the  countries  beyond  them 
hardly  feel  the  ardour  to  which  they  feem  ex- 
pofed  by  their  fituation  k).  In  the  other  pro-, 
vinces  of  America,  from  Terra  Firma  weltward 
to  the  Mexican  empire,  the  heat  of  the  clima¬ 
te  is  tempered,  in  fome  places,  by  the  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  land  above  the  fea,  in  others,  by 
their  extraordinary  humidity,  and  in  all,  by 
the  enormous  mountains  fcattered  over  this  traft. 
The  iflands  of  America  in  the  Torrid  Zone  are 
either  fmall  or  mountainous  ,  and  are  fanned 
alternately  by  refrefhing  fea  and  land  breezes. 
The  caufes  of  the  extraordinary  cold  to-, 
wards  the  fouthern  limits  of  America,  and  in 
the  feas  beyond  it ,  cannot  be  afcertined  in  a 
manner  equally  fatisfying.  It  was  long  fup- 
pofed  that  a  vail  continent  ,  diftinguifhed  by 
the  name  of  Terra  Auftralis  Incognita,  lay  bet¬ 
ween  the  fouthernextremity  of  A.merica  and  the 

K)  Acofta  Hid.  Novi  Orbis  ,  lib.  ii.  c.  IT.  BulTon  Hid.  Na, 
turelle  ,  &c.  tom.  ii.  512.  &c.  ix.  107.  &c.  Otborns  Col- 
left.  of  Voyages  ,  ii.  p.  36.8, 
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Antar&ic  pole.  The  fame  principles  which  ac¬ 
count  for  the  extraordinary  degree  of  cold  in 
the  northern  regions  of  America  ,  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  order  to  explain  that  which  is  felt  at 
Cape  Horn  and  the  adjacent  countries.  The 
immenfe  extent  of  the  fouthern  continent,  and 
the  large  rivers  which  it  poured  into  the  ocean. 
Were  mentioned  and  admitted  by  philofophers 
as  caufes  fufficient  to  occafion  the  nnufual  fen- 
fation  of  cold,  and  the  ftill  more  uncommon  ap¬ 
pearances  of  frozen  feas  in  that  region  of  the 
globe.  But  the  imaginary  continent  to  which 
fuch  influence  was  afcribed,  having  been  fear- 
ched  for  in  vain,  and  the  fpace  which  it  was 
fuppofed  to  occupy  having  been  found  to  be  an 
open  fea,  new  conjeftures  muft  be  formed  with 
refpeft  to  the  caufes  of  a  temperature  of  cli¬ 
mate,  fo  extremely  different  from  that  which 
we  experience  in  countries  removed  at  the  fa¬ 
me  diftance  from  the  oppofite  pole  1). 

Condition  when  firft  difcovered. 

After  contemplating  thofe  permanent  and 
chara&eriftic  qualities  of  the  American  conti¬ 
nent,  which  arife  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  fi- 
tuation ,  and  the  difpofition  of  its  parts,  the 
next  objeft  that  merits  attention  is  its  condition 
when  firft  difcovered,  as  far  as  that  depended 
Upon  the  induftry  and  operations  of  man.  The 


1)  See  NOT£  VI. 
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euefts  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  are  more 
excenilve  and  conliderable  ,  than  even  our  own 
vanity  is  apt  at  firft  to  imagine.  When  we  fur- 
\  tne  face  of  tne  habitable  globe,  no  fmall 
part  of  that  fertility  and  beauty,  which  we 
aicribe  to  the  hand  of  nature,  is  the  work  of 
man.  liis  ehorts ,  when  continued  through  a 
fucceflion  of  ages,  change  the  appearance  and 
improve  the  qualities  of  the  earth.  As  a  great 
part  of  the  ancient  continent  has  long  been  oc¬ 
cupied  by  nations  far  advanced  in  arts  and  In- 
dunry ,  our  eye  is  accuftomed  to  view  the  earth 
in  that  form  which  it  affumes  when  rendered 
lit  to  be  tne  reiidence  of  a  numerous  race  of 
men ,  and  to  fupply  them  with  nourifliment. 

Rude  and  uncultivated. 

i 

But  in  the  New  World,  the  Rate  of  man¬ 
kind  was  ruder ,  and  the  afpeft  of  Nature  ex- 
tiemeiy  different.  Throug  hout  all  its  vail  re¬ 
gions,  there  were  only  two  monarchies  remar- 
quabj.e  for  extent  of  territory,  or  dlRinguifhed 
by  any  progress  in  improvement.  The  refc  of 
this  continent  was  poiTeffed  by  fmall  indepen¬ 
dent  tithes,  deRitute  of  arts  and  induRry ,  and 
neither  capable  to  correft  the  defefts ,  nor  de- 
Rrous  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  that  part  of 
the  earth  allotted  to  them  for  their  habitation. 
Countries,  occupied  by  fuch  people,  were  al~ 
molt  in  the  lame  Rate  as  if  they  had  been  wi¬ 
thout  inhabitants.  Immenfe  foreRs  covered  & 
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great  part  of  the  uncultivated  earth;  and  as  the 
hand  of  induftry  had  not  taught  the  rivers  to 
ran  in  a  proper  channel ,  or  drained  off  the 
ftagnating  water  ,  many  of  the  mo  ft:  fertile 
plains  were  overflowed  with  inundations,  or 
converted  into  marfhes.  In  the  fouthern  pro¬ 
vinces ,  where  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  the  moi- 
ffure  of  the  climate,  and  the  fertility  of  the 
foil ,  combine  in  calling  forth  the  moil:  vigorous 
powers  of  vegetation ,  the  woods  are  fo  choked 
with  its  rank  luxuriance  ,  as  to  be  almoft  im¬ 
pervious,  and  the  furface  of  the  ground  is  hid 
from  the  eye  under  a  thick  covering  of  fhrubs, 
herbs  and  weeds.  In  this  ftate  of  wild  un- 
affifted  nature  ,  a  great  part  of  the  large  pro¬ 
vinces  in  South  America ,  which  extend  from 
the  bottom  of  the  Andes  to  the  Sea,  Hill  re¬ 
main.  The  European  colonies  have  cleared 
and  cultivated  a  few  fpots  along  the  coaft,  but 
the  original  inhabitants,  as  rude  and  indolent 
as  ever  ,  have  done  nothing  to  open  or  improve 
a  country,  pofl effing  almoft  every  advantage 
of  fttuation  and  climate.  As  we  advance  to¬ 
wards  the  northern  provinces  of  America,  Na¬ 
ture  continues  to  wear  the  fame  uncultivated 
afpeft,  and  in  proportion  as  the  rigour  of  the 
climate  increafes ,  appears  more  defolate  and  . 
horrid.  There  the  forefts ,  though  not  encum¬ 
bered  with  the  fame  exuberance  of  vegetation  , 
are  of  equal  extent ;  prodigious  marfhes  over- 
fpread  the  plains  ,  and  few  marks  appear  of 
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human  activity  in  any  attempt  to  cultivate  ot4 
embelllfh  the  earth.  No  wonder  that  the  co¬ 
lonies  fent  from  Europe  were  aftonifhed  at 
their  firft  entrance  into  the  New  World.  It 
appeared  to  them  vafte ,  folitary ,  and  uninvi¬ 
ting.  When  the  Englifh  began  to  fettle  in  A- 
merica,  they  termed  the  countries  of  which 
they  took  poffeffion,  the  Wildernefs.  Nothing 
but  their  eager  expeftation  of  finding  mines  of 
gold,  could  have  induced  the  Spaniards  to  pe¬ 
netrate  through  the  woods  and  marfhes  of  A- 
merica,  where,  at  every  ftep,  they  obferved 
the  extreme  difference  between  the  uncultivated 
face  of  Nature,  and  that  which  it  acquires  un¬ 
der  the  forming  hand  of  induftry  and  art  m). 

Unvvholefome. 

The  labour  and  operations  of  man  not  only 
improve  and  embellifh  the  earth,  but  render 
it  more  wholefome ,  and  friendly  to  life.  When 
any  region  lies  neglected  and  deftitute  of  culti¬ 
vation,  the  air  ftagnates  in  the  woods,  pu¬ 
trid  exhalations  arife  from  the  waters ;  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth ,  loaded  with  rank  vegetation, 
feels  not  the  purifying  influence  of  the  fun; 
the  malignity  of  the  diitempers  natural  to  the 
climate  increafes,  and  new  maladies  no  lefs  no¬ 
xious  are  engendered.  Accordingly  ,  all  the 
provinces  of  America,  when  firff  difcovered, 

*0  See  NOTE  VII. 
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were  found  to  be  remarkably  unhealthy.  This 
the  Spaniards  experienced  in  every  expedition 
into  the  New  World,  whether  deftined  for  eon- 
queft  or  fettlement.  Though  by  the  natural 
confutation  of  their  bodies,  their  habitual  tem¬ 
perance,  and  the  perfevering  vigour  of  their 
minds  ,  they  were  as  much  formed  as  any  peop¬ 
le  in  Europe  for  aftive  fervice  in  a  fultry  cli¬ 
mate,  they  felt  feverely  the  fatal  and  perni¬ 
cious  qualities  of  thofe  uncultivated  regions 
through  which  they  marched,  or  where  they 
endeavoured  to  plant  colonies.  Great  numbers 
were  cut  off  by  the  unknown  and  violent  di- 
feales  with  which  they  were  infefted.  Such 
as  furvived  the  deftruftive  rage  of  thofe  mala-* 
dies,  were  not  exempted  from  the  noxious  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  climate.  They  returned  to  Euro¬ 
pe ,  according  to  the  defcnption  of  the  early 
Spanifh  hiftorians  ,  feeble  ,  emaciated  ,  with 
languid  looks,  and  complexions  of  fuch  a  fick- 
ly  yellow  colour,  as  indicated  the  unwholefo- 
me  temperature  of  the  countries  where  they 
had  refided  n). 

Its  animals. 

The  uncultivated  ftate  of  the  New  World 
affected  not  only  the  temperature  of  the  air* 
but  the  qualities  of  its  produ&ions.  The  prin- 


n)  Goraara  Hift.  V.  20.  22.  Oviedo  Hitt.  lib.  ii.  c.  13.  lib.  V. 
10.  P.  Mart.  Epift,  545.  Decaii.  p.  176. 

1 
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dple  of  life  feems  to  have  been  lefs  aftr/e  and 
vigorous  there ,  than  in  the  ancient  continent 
Notwithflanding  the  vaft  extent  of  America,  and 
the  variety  of  its  climates,  the  different  fpecles 
of  animals  peculiar  to  it  are  much  fewer  in  pro¬ 
portion,  than  thofe  of  the  other  hemifphere. 
In  the  iflands ,  there  were  only  four  kinds  of 
quadrupeds  known,  the  larged  of  which  did 
not  exceed  the  fize  of  a  rabbit  On  the  con¬ 
tinent,  the  variety  was  greater  ;  and  though 
the  individuals  of  each  kind  could  not  fail  of 
multiplying  exceedingly ,  when  almoft  unmole- 
fted  by  men ,  who  were  neither  fo  numerous , 
nor  fo  united  in  fociety,  as  to  be  formidable 
enemies  to  the  animal  creation,  the  number  of 
*  diftinft  fpecles  mud  dill  be  confidered  as  extre¬ 
mely  fmall.  Of  two  hundred  different  lands 
of  animals  fpread  over  the  face  of  the  earth , 
only  about  one  third  exifted  in  America,  at  the 
time  of  its  difcovery  o).  Nature  was  not  only 
lefs  prolific  in  the  New  World,  but  fhe  ap¬ 
pears  likewife  to  have  been  lefs  vigorous  in  her 
produ&ions.  The  animals  originally  belonging 
this  quarter  of  the  globe  appear  to  be  of  an  in¬ 
ferior  race,  neither  10  robud ,  nor  fo  fiej.ce,  as 
thofe  of  the  other  continent  America  gives 
birth  to  no  creature  of  fuch  bulK  as  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  the  elephant  or  rhinoceros ,  or  that 
equals  the  lion  and  tyger  in  drengfch  and  fe- 

^affon  Hift.  Naturelle,  torn,  ix,  p.  %6. 
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rocity  p).  The  Tapyr  of  Brafil  ,  the  large# 
quadruped  of  the  ravenous  tribe  in  the  New 
World,  is  not  larger  than  a  calf  of  fix  months 
old.  The  Puma  and  Jaguar,  its  fierce#  beads 
of  prey,  which  the  Europeans  have  inaccura¬ 
tely  denominated  lions  and  tygers ,  poflefs  nei¬ 
ther  the  undaunted  courage  of  the  former,  nor 
the  ravenous  cruelty  of  the  latter  q).  They 
are  inactive  and  timid,  hardly  formidable  to 
man,  and  often  turn  their  backs  upon  the  lea# 
appearance  ofrefiftance  r).  The  fame  qualities 
in  the  climate  of  America  which  #inted  the 
growth,  and  enfeebled  the  fpirlt  of  its  native 
animals,  have  proved  pernicious  to  fuch  as  ha¬ 
ve  migrated  into  it  voluntarily  from  the  other 
continent,  or  have  been  tranfported  thither  by 
the  Europeans  s).  The  bears,  the  wolves, 
the  deer  of  America,  are  not  equal  in  fize  to 
thofe  of  the  Old  World  t).  Mo#  of  the  dome- 
ftic  animals ,  with  which  the  Europeans  ftored 
the  provinces  wherein  they  fettled,  have  de¬ 
generated  with  refpeft  either  to  bulk  or  quali- 

p)  See  NOTE  VIII. 

q)  Buffon  Hift.  Natur.  tom.  lx,  p.  87.  Margravii  Hilt.  Nat. 
Brafil,  p.  229. 

r)  Buffon  Hift.  Natur,  ix.  13,  203.  Ac*ofta  Hift.  Ob.  iv.  c« 
34.  Pifonis  Hift,  p.  6.  Herrera  ,  dec.  4.  lib.  iv.  c,  I.  lib. 
x.  c.  13. 

s)  Churchill ,  v.  p.  691  .  Ovalle  Relat.  of  Chili.  Church,  iii.  p« 

10.  Sommario  de  Oviedo  ,  c.  14  —  22.  Voyage  du  Des 

Marchais  ,  iii.  299. 

t)  Buffon  Hift.  Natur.  ix.  103.  Kalm’s  Travels  i*  ZOi,  Biefe. 
Voy,  de  Fiance  Equinox,  p.  339. 
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ty ,  in  a  country  whofe  temperature  and  foil 
feem  to  be  lefs  favourable  to  the  ftrength  and 
perfection  of  the  animal  creation  u). 


Infefts  and  reptiles. 

4 

* 

The  fame  caufes ,  which  checked  the 
growth  and  the  vigour  of  the  more  noble  ani¬ 
mals  ,  were  friendly  to  the  propagation  and  in- 
creafe  of  reptiles  and  infefts.  Though  this 
is  not  peculiar  to  the  New  World,  and  thofe 
odious  tribes ,  the  offspring  of  heat  ,  moiff ure 
and  corruption,  infeff  every  part  of  the  torrid 
zone;  they  multiply  fafter,  perhaps ,  in  Ame-  ‘ 
rica,  and  grow  to  a  more  monftrous  bulk.  As 
this  country  is,  on  the  whole,  lefs  cultivated, 
and  lefs  peopled,  than  the  other  quarters  of 
the  earth  ,  the  aftive  principle  of  life  waftes  its 
force  in  productions  of  this  inferior  form.  The  ' 
air  is  often  darkened  with  clouds  of  infefts, 
and  the  ground  covered  with  fhocking  and  no¬ 
xious  reptiles.  The  country  around  Porto -Bel¬ 
lo  fwarms  with  toads  in  fuch  multitudes,  as  hi¬ 
de  the  furface  of  the  earth.  At  Guyaquil,  fna- 
kes  and  vipers  are  hardly  lefs  numerous.  ,  Car- 
thagena  is  infefted  with  numerous  flocks  of 
bats,  which  annoy  not  only  the  cattle  but  in¬ 
habitants  x).  In  the  Iflands ,  legions  of  ants 
have ,  at  different  times  confumed  every  ve¬ 
il)  See  NOTE  IX. 

x)  Voyage  de  Ulloa  ,  tom,  i,  p,  89,  Id,  p,  347,  Herrera  ,  dee, 

11.  lib.  iii,  c,  5.  19, 
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getable  produ&ion  y)  ,  and  left  the  earth  enti¬ 
rely  bare,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt  with  fire. 
The  damp  forefts,  and  rank  foil  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  Marag- 
non  ,  teem  with  almoft  every  offenfive  and  poi- 
fonous  creature,  which  the  power  of  a  fultry 
fun  can  quicken  into  life  z). 


Birds. 


The  birds  of  the  New  World  are  not  diftin- 
guifhed  by  qualities  fo  confpicuous  and  chara- 
dheriftical ,  as  thofe  which  we  have  obferved  in 

t.  *  < 

its  quadrupeds.  Birds  are  more  independent  of 
man,  and  lefs  affe&ed  by  the  changes  which  his 
induftry  and  labour  make  upon  the  flate  of  the 
earth.  They  have  a  greater  propenfity  to  mi¬ 
grate  from  one  country  to  another,  andean  gra¬ 
tify  this  inftinft  of  their  nature  without  difficul- 
ty  or  danger.  Hence  the  number  of  birds  dom- 
mon  to  both  continents  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  quadrupeds;  and  even  fuch  as  are  pecu¬ 
liar  to  America  nearly  refemble  thofe  with  which 
mankind  were  acquainted  in  fimilar  regions  of 
the  ancient  hemifphere.  The  American  birds 
of  the  torrid  zone,  like  thofe  of  the  fame  cli¬ 
mate  in  Afia  and  Africa ,  are  decked  in  pluma¬ 
ge,  which  dazzles  the  eye  with  the  vivid  beau- 
ty  of  its  colours;  but  nature,  fatisfied  with 

y)  See  NOTE  X. 

z)  Voyage  de  Condamine  ,  p.  167.  Gumilla,  iii.  1 20.  &c. 
Kift.  gener.  des  Voyages  ,  xiv.  3*7.  Dumont  Memoires  fur 
]a  Louifiane .  u  103.  Sommario  de  Oviedo  *  c.  5,®  -  62. 
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clothing  them  in  this  gay  drefs,  has  denied  moil 
of  them  that  melody  of  found,  and  variety  of 
notes,  which  catch  and  delight  the  ear.  The 
birds  of  the  temperate  climates  there ,  in  the  fa¬ 
me  manner  as  in  our  continent,  are  lefs  fplen- 
did  in  their  appearance;  but,  in  compensation 
for  that  deieSt,  have  all  the  power  and  fweet- 
nefs  of  mufic  in  their  voice.  In  fome  ditlri&s 
of  America  ,  the  unwholefome  temperature  of 
the  air  feems  to  be  unfavourable  even  to  this 
part  of  the  creation.  The  number  of  birds  is 
lefs  than  in  other  countries,  and  the  traveller 
is  ft  ruck  with  the  amazing  folitude  and  filence 
of  its  foreils  a).  It  is  remarkable,  however, 
that  America  ,  where  the  quadrupeds  are  fo 
dwarfifh  and  dkftardly,  fhould  produce  the  Con¬ 
dor,  which  is  intitled  to  pre  eminence  overall 
the  flying  tribe,  in  bulk,  in  ftrength,  and  in 
courage  b). 


The  foil,  in  a  continent  fo  extenfive  as  Ame¬ 
rica;  mufc  of  courfe  be  extremely  various.  In 
each  of  its  provinces,  we  fliall  find  fome  diftin- 
guifhing  peculiarity,  the  defcription  of  which 


Soil. 


a)  Bouguer  Voy.  au.  Perou.  17.  Chanvalon.  Voyage  a  la 
Martinique ,  p.  96.  Warren  Defcript.  Surinam.  Ofborn's 
Colleft,  ii.  924.  Lettres  Edif.  xxiv.  p.  339.  Charlev.  Hift. 
de  la  Nouv.  France  ,  iii.  155, 

b)  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  i.  363.  Voyage  de  Condamine ,  175, 
Button  Hift.  Nat.  xvi.  I84.  Voyage  du  Des  Marchais ,  iii. 
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belongs  to  thofe  who  write  their  particular  hi- 
ftory.°  In  general ,  we  may  obferve ,  that  the 
moifture  and  cold ,  which  predominate  fo  remar¬ 
kably  in  all  parts  of  America ,  muft  have  great 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  its  foil ;  countries 
lying  in  the  fame  parallel  with  thofe  regions , 
which  never  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  ancient  continent,  are  frozen  over  in 
America  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Chil¬ 
led  by  this  intenfe  cold,  the  ground  never  ac¬ 
quires  warmth  fufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits, 
which  are  found  in  the  correfponding  parts  of 
the  other  continent.  If  we  would  rear  in  Ame¬ 
rica  the  productions  which  abound  in  any  parti¬ 
cular  diftrift  of  the  ancient  world,  we  muft  ad¬ 
vance  feveral  degrees  nearer  to  the  line  than  in 
the  other  hemifphere,  as  it  requires  fuch  an  in- 
creafe  of  heat  to  counterbalance  the  natural  fri¬ 
gidity  of  the  foiband  climate  c).  At  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  feveral  of  the  plants  ,  and  fruits 
peculiar  to  the  countries  within  the  tropics, 
are  cultivated  with  fuccefs  ;  whereas  ,  at  St. 
Auguftine  in  Florida,  and  Charles  -  Town  in 
South  -  Carolina,  though  confiderably  nearer 
the  line,  they  cannot  be  brought  to  trive  with 
equal  certainty  d).  But  if  allowance  be  made 
for  this  diverftty ,  the  foil  of  America  is  natu¬ 
rally  as  rich  and  fertile  as  in  any  part  of  the 
earth.  As  the  country  was  thinly  inhabited, 

c)  See  NOTE  XI. 

d)  S«4  NOTE  XU. 


e)  Buffon  Hift.  Natur.  i.  242.  Kahn,  h  151. 

f)  Charlevoix ,  Hitt.  de  la  Nouv.  Fran.  Hi.  405.  Voyage  du 

Des  Marchais  iii.  219,  Lery  ap.  de  Bruy,  part,  iii  j -4 
See  NOTE  XIII. 
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and  by  a  people  of  little  Induftry,  who  had 
none  of  the  domefric  animals,  which  civilized 
nations  rear  in  fuch  vaft  numbers,  the  earth 
was  not  exhaufted  by  their  coiifumption.  The' 
vegetable  productions ,  to  which  the  fertility  of 
the  foil  gave  birth,  often  remained  untouched, 
and  being  fullered  to  corrupt  on  its  furface,  re¬ 
turned  with  increafe  into  its  bofom  e).  As 
trees  and  plants  derive  a  great  part  of  their 
nourifhment  from  air  and  water,  if  they  were 
not  deftroyed  by  man  and  other  animals,  they 
would  render  to  the  earth  more  perhaps  ,  than 
they  take  from  it,  and  feed  rather  than  impo- 
verifh  it.  Thus  the  unoccupied  foil  of  Ameri¬ 
ca  might  go  on  enriching  for  many  ages.  The 
vaft  number  as  well  as  enormous  fize  of  the 
trees  in  Ameiica,  indicate  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  the  foil  in  its  native  Rate.  When 
the  Europeans  firft  began  to  cultivate  the  New 
World,,  they  were  aftonifhed  at  the  luxuriant 
power  of  vegetation  in  its  virgin  mould ;  and  in 
feveral  places  the  ingenuity  of  the  planter  is 
llill  employed  in  diminifbing  and  wafting  its  fu- 
perfluous  fertility,  in  order  to  bring  it  down 
to  a  Rate  lit  for  ufeful  culture  f). 
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How  was  America  peopled  ? 

Having  thus  furveyed  the  ftate  of  the  New 
World  at  the  time  of  its  difcovery,  and  conf- 
dered  the  peculiar  features  and  qualities  which 
diftinguifh  and  chara&erife  it,  the  next  inqui¬ 
ry  that  merits  attention  is  ,  How  was  America 
peopled?'  By  what  courfe  did  mankind  migra¬ 
te ‘from  the  one  continent  to  the  other?  and  in 
what  quarter  is  it  moft  probable  that  a  commu¬ 
nication  was  opened  between  them? 


No  tradition  concerning  it  among  themfelves, 

’  •  i  '  !  c  r  , 

We  know,  with  infallible  certainty,  that 
all  the  human  race  fpring  from  the  fame  four- 
ce,  and  that  the  defcendants  of  one  man,  un¬ 
der  the  prote&ion  ,  as  well  as  in  obedience  to 
the  command  of  Heaven,  multiplied  and  reple- 
nif  ed  the  earth.  But  neither  Hhe  annals  nor 
the  traditions  of  nations  reach  back  to  thofe  re¬ 
mote  ages  ,  in  which  they  took  poffeftion  of 
the  different  countries,  where  they  are  now 
fettled.  We  cannot  trace  the  branches  of  this 
hrft  family,  or  point  out  with  certainty  the 
time  and  manner  in  which  they  divided  and' 
fpread  over  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even  among 
the  moft  enlightened  people,  the  period  of  au¬ 
thentic  hiftory  is  extremely  fhort  ,  and  every 
thing  prior  to  that  is  fabulous  or  obfcure.  It 
is  not  furprifmg,  then,  that  the  unlettered  in¬ 
habitants  of  America,  who  have  no  folicitude 
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about  futurity  ,  and  little  curlollty  concerning 
what  is  paft,  fiiouid  be  altogether  unacquainted 
with  their  own  original.  The  Californians  and 
Efkimaux  in  particular  ,  who  occupy  thofe 
countries  in  America  which  approach  neareft 
to  the  ancient  continent,  are  fo  remarkably  ru¬ 
de,  that  it  is  altogether  vain  to  fearch  among 
them  for  fitch  information  as  might  difcover 
the  place  from  whence  they  came,  or  the  an- 
ceftors  of  whom  they  are  defcended  ff).  Wha¬ 
tever  light  has  been  thrown  on  this  fuhjeft, 
is  derived,  not  from  the  natives  of  America, 
but  from  the  inquifitive  genius  of  their  conque¬ 
rors. 

Various  theories. 

When  the  people  of  Europe  unexpectedly 
difcovered  a  New  World  ,  removed  at  a  vaft 
diftance  from  every  part  of  the  ancient  conti¬ 
nent  which  was  then  known ,  and  filled  with 
inhabitants  whofe  appearance  and  manners  dif¬ 
fered  remarkably  from  the  reft  of  the  human 
fpecies ,  the  queftlon  concerning  their  original 
became  naturally  an  objeft  of  euriofity  and  at¬ 
tention.  The  theories  and  fpeculatlons  of  in¬ 
genious  men  with  refpeCt  to  this  fubjeft,  would 
fill  many  volumes ;  but  are  often  fo  wild  and 
chimerical,  that  I  fhould  offer  an  infult  to  the 
underftanding  of  my  readers  ,  if  I  attempted 


ff)  Vcnega’s  Hift.  of  California,  i.  60. 
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either  to  enumerate  or  to  refute  them.  Some 
have  prefumptiioufly  imagined ,  that  the  peop¬ 
le  of  America  were  not  the  offfpring  of  the  fa¬ 
me  common  parent  with  the  reft  of  mankind , 
but  that  they  formed  a  feparate  race  of  men, 
diftinguif liable  by  peculiar  features  in  the  con- 
ftitution  of  their  bodies ,  as  well  as  in  the  cha- 
ra&eriftic  qualities  of  their  minds.  Others  con¬ 
tend  ,  that  they  are  defcended  from  fome  rem¬ 
nant  of  the  antediluvian  inhabitants  of  the  earth 
who  furvived  the  deluge,  which  fwept  away 
the  greateft  part  of  the  human  fpecies  in  the 
days  of  Noah;  and  prepofteroufly  fuppofe  ru¬ 
de,  uncivilized  tribes,  fcattered  over  an  un¬ 
cultivated  continent  ,  to  be  the  moft  ancient 
race  of  people  oh  the  earth.  There  is  hardly 
any  nation,  from  the  north  to  the  fouth  pole 
to  which  fome  antiquary,  in  the  extravagance 
of  conjefture ,  has  not  afcribed  the  honour  of 
peopling  America.  The  Jews,  the  Canaani- 
tes,  the  Phoenicians,  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Greeks,  the  Scythians  in  ancient  times,  are 
fup po fed  to  have  fettled  in  this  weftern  world. 
The  Chinefe  ,  the  Swedes,  the  Norwegians , 
the  Welfh  ,  the  Spaniards,  are  faid  to  have 
fent  colonies  thither  in  later  ages ,  at  different 
periods,  and  on  various  occafions.  Zealous  ad¬ 
vocates  ftand  forth  to  fupport  the  refpe&ive 
claims  of  thofe  people  ;  and  though  they  reft 
upon  no  better  foundation  than  the  cafual  re- 
femblance  of  fome  cuftoms,  or  the  fuppofed  af- 
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between  a  few  words  in  their  different 
languages,  much  erudition  and  more  zeal  have 
L;Cn  employed,  to  little  purpofe  ,  in  defence 
of  the  oppolite  fyftems.  Thrift  regions 'of  con¬ 
jecture  and  controverfy  belong  not  to  the  hi- 
ftorian.  It  is  a  more  limited  province,  con¬ 
fined  to  what  is  eftablifhed  by  certain  or  high¬ 
ly  probable  evidence.  Beyond  this  I  fhall  not 
venture,  in  offering  a  few  obfervation,  which 
may  contribute  to  throw  fome  light  upon  this 
curious  and  much  agitated  queftion. 

Ought  not  to  be  founded  on  mere  conjefture. 

i.  There  are  authors  who  have  endeavou¬ 
red  by  mere  conjectures  to  account  for  the  peo¬ 
pling  of  America.  Some  have  fuppofed  that  it 
was  originally  united  to  the  ancient  continent, 
and  disjoined  from  it  by  the  fhock  of  and  earth 
quake,  or  the  irruption  of  a  deluge.  Others 
have  imagined , '  that  fome  vefl'el  being  forced 
from  its  courfe  by  the  violence  of  a  wefterly 
Wind ,  might  be  driven  by  accident  towards  the 
Amencan  coaft,  and  have  given  a  beginning  to 
population  in  that  defolate  continent  g^).  But 
with  refpect  to  all  thofe  fyftems ,  it  is  vain  ei¬ 
ther  to  reafon  or  inquire,  becaufe  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  come  to  any  decifion.  Such  events  as 
they  fuppofe  are  barely  poffible,  and  may  have 
happened.  That  they  ever  did  happen  ,  we  ha- 

g)  Parfon’s  Remains  of  Japhet,  p.  240.  Ancient  Univerf.  Hift.  ' 
voi.  xx.  p.  164.  p.  Feyjoo  Teat  o  Critico  ,  tom.  v.  p,  304. 
&c.  ncofta  Hilt,  Moral,  Novi  Orbis ,  lib,  i,  e,  16.  19. 
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ve  no  evidence,  either  from  the  clear  teftimo- 
ny  of  hiftory,  or  from  the  obfcure  intimations 
of  tradition. 

Or  on  refemblance  of  manners. 

a.  Nothing  can  be  more  frivolous  or  uncer¬ 
tain  than  the  attempts  to  difcover  the  originel 
of  the  Americans ,  merely  by  tracing  the  re¬ 
femblance  between  their  manners  and  thofe  of 
any  particular  people  in  the  ancient  continent. 
If  we  fuppofe  two  bodies  of  men,  though  in 
the  moft  remote  regions  of  the  globe,  to  be 
placed  in  a  iftate  of  fociety,  fimilar  in  its  degree 
of  improvement,  they  muft  feel  the  fame  wants, 
and  exert  the  fame  endeavours  to  fupply  them. 
The  fame  objefts  will  allure,  the  fame  paffions, 
will  animate  them ,  and  the  fame  ideas  and 
fentiments  will  arife  in  their  mind.  The  c ha- 
rafter  and  occupations  of  the  hunter  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  muft  be  tittle  different  from  thofe  of  an  Afiia- 
tic ,  who  depends  for  fubfiftence  on  the  chace. 
A  tribe  of  favages  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
muft  nearly  refemble  one  upon  the  plains  waf- 
hed  by  the  Miffrfippi.  In  lie  ad  then  of  prefti- 
ming  from  this  fimilarity,  that  there  is  any  af¬ 
finity  between  them,  we  fhould  only  conclude, 
that  the  difpofition  and  manners  of  men  are 
formed  hy  their  fituation ,  and  arife  from  the 
ftate  of  fociety  in  which  they  live.  The  mo¬ 
ments  that  begins  to  vary,  the  charafter  of  a 
people  muft  change,  In  proportion  as  it  advan- 
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ces  in  improvement,  their  manners  refine ;  their 
powers  and  talents  are  called  forth.  In  every 
part^of  the  earth  the  progrefs  of  man  hath  been 
nearly  the  fame,  and  we  can  trace  him  in  his 
career  from  the  rude  fimplicity  of  favage  life , 
anti:  he  attains  the  induflry,  the  arts,  and  the 
eiegance  of  polifhed  fociefcy.  There  is  nothing 
wonderful  then  in  the  flinilitude  between  the 
Americans  and  the  barbarous  nations  of  our  con¬ 
tinent.  Had  Lafitau,  Garcia,  and  many  other 
authors,  attended  to  this,  they  would  not  ha¬ 
ve  perplexed  a  fubjeft  which  they  pretend  to 
IHufhate,  by  tnelr  iruitlefs  endeavours  to  eftab- 
iiiu  an  affinity  between  various  races  of  people 
in  the  old  and  new  continents,  upon  no  other 
evidence  than  iucn  a  refemblance  in  their  man¬ 
ners  as  neceifarily  arifes  from  the  fimilarity  of 
men  condition.  There  are,  it  is  true,  among 
every  people  fome  cuftoms,  which,  as  they 
do  not  How  from  any  natural  want  or  defire 
peculiar  to  their  fituation ,  may  be  denomina¬ 
ted.  ufages  of  arbitrary  inftitution.  If  between 
two  nations  fettled  in  remote  parts  of  the  earth, 
a  p erica  agreement  with  refpeft  to  any  of  the- 
ie  fhould  be  diicovered,  one  might  be  led  to 
lufpeft  that  they  were  connefted  by  fome  af¬ 
finity.  li  a  nation  were  found  in  America  that 
con iecrated  the  feventh  day  to  religious  reft,  if 
in  annotner  the  firH  appearance  oi  the  new  moon 
was  celebrated  with  feflivity ,  we  might  juflly 
fuppoie  that  the  former  had  derived  its  knowled- 
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ge  0f  this  ufage  of  arbitrary  infiitution  from  the 
jews  ,  while  the  monthly  feftival  of  the  latter 
might  be  confidered  as  nothing  more  than  an 
ex  prefix  on  of  joy  natural  to  man  on  the  return 
of  the  planet  which  guides  and  cheers  him  in 
in  the  night.  The  inftances  of  cuftoms  ,  me¬ 
rely  arbitrary  ,  common  to  the  inhabitants  of 
both  hemifpheres ,  are,  indeed  ,  fo  few  and 
fo  equivocal,  that  no  theory  concerning  the  po¬ 
pulation  of  the  New  World  ought  to  be  foun- 
*  ded  upon  them. 

Or  of  religious  rites, 

q.  The  theories  which  have  been  formed 
with  refpeft  to  the  original  ot  the  Americans, 
from  obfervation  of  their  religious  rites  and  pra¬ 
ctices ,  are  no  lefs  fanciful ,  and  deflitute  of 
folid  foundation.  When  the  religious  opinions 
of  any  people  are  neither  the  refult  ©f  rational 
inquiry,  nor  derived  from  the  inftru&Ions  of 
revelation ,  they  mull  needs  be  wild  and  extra¬ 
vagant.  Barbarous  nations  are  incapable  of  the 
former,  and  have  not  been  bleffed  with  the  ad¬ 
vantages  arifing  from  the  latter.  Still ,  howe¬ 
ver  ,  the  human  mind ,  even  where  its  opera¬ 
tions  appear  mofi:  wild  and  capricious,  holds  a 
courfe  fo  regular,  that  in  every  age  and  coun¬ 
try  the  dominion  of  particular  pafiions  will  oe 
attended  with  fimilar  effefts.  The  favage  of 
Europe  or  America,  when  filled  with  fuperid- 
tious  dread  of  invifible  beings  9  or  with  in  quill* 
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the  folicltude  to  penetrate  Into  the  events  of 
futurity,  trembles  alike  with  fear,  or  glows 
with  impatience.  He  has  recourfe  to  rites  and 
practices  of  the  fame  kind ,  in  order  to  avert 
the  vengeance  which  he  fuppofes  to  be  impen- 
omg  over  him,  or  to  divine  the  fecret  which 
is  tne  objeftof  his  curiofity.  Accordingly,  the 
litual  of  iuperflition ,  in  one  continent,  feems, 
.in  many  particulars,  to  be  a  tranfcri.pt  of  that 
eftablifhed  in  the  other,  and  both  authorife  fi- 
milai  inflitutions ,  fometimes  fo  frivolous  as  to 
excite  pity ,  fometimes  fo  bloody  and  barbarous 
as  to  create  horror.  But  without  fuppofing  any 
confanguinity  between  fuch  diflant  nations ,  or 
imagining  that  their  religious  ceremonies  were 
conveyed  by  tradition  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
we  may  afcribe  this  uniformity,  which  in  many 
mltances  feems  very  amazing,  to  the  natural 
operation  of  fuperftition  and  enthufiafm  upon 
the  weaknefs  of  the  human  mind. 

Kot  peopled  by- any  nation  highly  civilized. 

4*  e  1Tiay  lay  it  down  as  a  certain  prin-> 
cip>e  in  this  inquiry,  that  America  was  not 
peopled  by  any  nation  of  the  ancient  continent, 
which  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  civi¬ 
lization.  The  inhabitants  of  the  New  World 
were  in  a  Hate  of  fociety  fo  extremely  rude,  as 
to  be  unacquainted  with  thofe  arcs  which  are 
the  firft  effays  of  human  ingenuity  in  its  ad¬ 
vance  towards  improvement.  Even  the  moil 

eulti- . 
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cultivated  nations  of  America  were  flrangers  to 
many  of  thofe  Ample  inventions,  which  were 
almoil  coeval  with  lbciety  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  and  were  known  in  the  earlieft  periods 
of  civil  life.  From  this  it  is  manifeft,  that  the 
tribes  which  originally  migrated  to  America, 
•  came  off  from  nations  which  mud  have  been  no 
lefs  barbarous  than  their  poflerlfcy,  at  the  time 
when  they  were  fir  ft  dilcovered  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans.  For,  although  the  elegant  and  refined 
arts  may  decline  or  perlfh ,  amidfl  the  violent 
fhocks  of  thofe  revolutions  and  difafters  to  which 
nations  are  expofed,  the  neceffary  arts  of  life, 
when  once  they  have  been  introduced  among 
any  people,  are  never  loll*  None  of  the  vicif- 
fitudes  in  human  affairs  affeft  thefe,  and  they 
continue  to  be  prattifed  as  long  as  the  race  of 
men  exifts.  If  ever  the  ufe  of  iron  had  been 
known  to  the  favages  of  America,  or  to  their 
progenitors ,  if  ever  they  had  employed  a  plo¬ 
ugh,  a  loom,  or  a  forge,  the  utility  of  thofe 
inventions  would  have  preferved  them,  and  it 
is  impoffible  that  they  fhould  have  been  aban¬ 
doned  or  forgotten.  We  may  conclude  then, 
that  the  Americans  fprung  from  fome  people, 
who  were  themfelves  in  fuch  an  early  and  unim¬ 
proved  flags  of  fociety,  as  to  be  unacquainted 
with  all  the  neceffary  arts,  which  remained 
unknown  among  their  pofterity. 

Robertsox  Vol.  II*  C 
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&or  irom  the  iouthern  regions  of  our  continent. 

5*  It  appears  no  lefs  evident  ,  that 
America  was  not  peopled  by  any  colony 
from  the  more  foutnern  nations  of  the  an¬ 
cient  continent.  None  of  the  rude  tribes  fett¬ 
led  in  that  part  of  our  hemifphere  can  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  vifited  a  country  fo  remote. 
They  poflefied  neither  enterprife  nor  in¬ 
genuity,  nor  power,  that  could  prompt  them 
to  unoeuake,  or  enable  them  to  perform  fuch 
a  difiant  voyage*  That  the  more  civilized  na¬ 
tions  in  Aha  or  Africa  are  not  the  progenitors 
of  the  Americans  is  manifefl ,  not  only  from 
the  obfervations  which  I  have  already  made 
concerning  their  ignorance  of  the  moil  fimple 
and  neceilary  arts,  but  from  an  additional  cir- 
cumflance.  Whenever  any  people  have  expe¬ 
rienced  the  advantages  which  men  enjoy,  by 
their  dominion  over  the  inferior  animals ,  they 
can  neither  fubfift  without  the  nourifhment 
which  theie  afford,  nor  carry  on  any  confide- 
rable  operation  independent  of  their  miniftry 
and  labour.  Accordingly,  the  firft  care  of  the 
Spaniards,  when  they  fettled  in  America,  was 
to  flock  it  with  all  the  domeflic  animals  ofEu- 
rope ;  and  if,  prior  to  them,  the  Tyrians  ,  the 
Carthaginians,  the  Chinefe,  or  any  other  po- 
lifhed  people,  had  taken  poffeffion  of  that  con¬ 
tinent,  wofhould  havo  found  there  the  animals 
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peculiar  to  thofe  regions  of  the  globe  where 
they  were  originally  feated.  In  all  America, 
however,  there  is  not  one  animal  ,  tame  or 
wild  ,  which  properly  belongs  to  the  warm , 
or  even  the  more  temperate,  countries  of  the 
ancient  continent.  The  camel,  the  dromeda¬ 
ry,  the  horfe ,  the  cow,  were  as  much  un¬ 
known  in  America  as  the  elephant  or  the  lion. 
From  which  it  is  obvious,  that  the  people  who 
fir  ft  fettled  in  the  weftern  world  did  not  ifiue 
from  the  countries  where  thofe  animals  abound, 
and  where  men,  from  having  been  long  accu- 
ftomed  to  their  aid  ,  would  naturally  confider 
it,  not  only  as  beneficial,  but  as  indifpenfably 
necefiary  to  the  improvement  ,  and  even  the* 
preservation ,  of  civil  fociety. 

The  two  continents  feem  to  approach  neareft:  to  each  othe* 

towards  the  north. 

6.  From  confidering  the  animals  with  which. 
America  is  ftored,  we  may  conclude  that  the 
neareft  point  of  contaft  between  the  old  and 
new  continents  is  towards  the  northern  extre¬ 
mity  of  both ,  and  that  there  the  communication 
was  opened  ,  and  the  intercourfe  carried  on 
between  them.  All  the  extenfive  countries  in 
America  which  lie  within  the  tropics ,  or  ap¬ 
proach  near  to  them,  are  filled  with  indige¬ 
nous  animals  of  various  kinds,  entirely  diffe¬ 
rent  from  thofe  in  the  correfponding  regions  of 
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the  ancient  continent.  But  the  northern  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  New  World  abound  with  many 
of  the  wild  animals  which  are  common  in  fuch 
parts  of  our  hemifphere  as  lie  in  a  fimilar  fi- 
tuation.  The  bear,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  theha- 
*re,  the  deer,  the  roebuck,  the  elk,  and  fe- 
veral  other  fpecies  ,  frequent  the  forefis  of 
North  America,  no  lefs  than  thofe  in  the  north 
of  Europe  and  Alia  h).  It  feems  to  be  evident 
then,  that  the  two  continents  approach  each 
other  in  this  quarter,  and  are  either  united, 
or  fo  nearly  adjacent,  that  thefe  animals  might 
pafs  from  the  one  to  the  other. 


This  afcertained  by  difcovery. 
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7.  The  aftual  vicinity  of  the  two  conti¬ 
nents  is  fo  clearly  eftablifhed  by  modern  difco- 
veries,  that  the  chief  difficulty  with  refpeft  to 
the  peopling  of  America  is  removed.  While 
thofe  immenfe  regions  ,  which  ftretch  eaftward 
from  the  river  Oby  to  the  fea  of  Kamchatka 
were  unknown,  or  imperfe&ly  explored,  the 
north-eaft  extremities  of  our  hemifphere  were 
fuppofed  to  be  fo  far  difrant  from  any  part  of 
the  New  World,  that  it  was  not  eafy  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  any  communication  fhould  have  been 
carried  on  between  them.  But  the  Ruffians, 
having  fubjefted  the  weftern  part  of  Siberia  to 
their  empire,  gradually  extended  their  knOW- 

li)  Buffon  Hift.  Nut.  ix.  p.  97,  &«, 
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ledge  of  that  vaft  country,  by  advancing  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft  into  unknown  provinces.  Thefe 
were  dlfcovered  by  hunters  in  their  excurfions 
after  game,  or  by  foldiers  employed  in  leving 
the  taxes  ;  and  the  court  of  Mofcow  eftimated 
the  importance  of  thofe  countries  only  by  the 
fmall  addition  which  they  made  to  its  revenue. 
At  length ,  Peter  the  Great  afcended  the  Ruf¬ 
fian  throne.  His  enlightened  comprehenfive 
mind, intent  upon  every  circumftancc  that  could 
aggrandize  his  empire ,  or  render  his  reign  illu- 
ftrious ,  difcerned  confequences  of  thofe  dif- 
coveries,  which  had  efcaped  the  obfervation  of 
his  ignorant  predecefiors.  He  perceived,  that 
in  proportion  as  the  regions  of  Afia  extended 
towards  the  eaft,  they  muft  approach  nearer  to 
America;  that  the  communication  between  the 
two  continents ,  which  had  long  been  fearched 
for  in  vain  ,  would  prhbably  be  found  in  this 
quarter,  and  that  by  opening  this  intercourfe  , 
fome  part  of  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the 
weftern  world  might  be  made  to  flow  into  his 
dominions  by  a  new  channel.  Such  an  objeft 
fuited  a  genius  that  delighted  in  great  fchemes. 
Peter  drew  np  inftruftions  with  his  own  hand 
for  profecudng  this  defign  ,  and  gave  orders  for 
carrying  it  into  execution  i). 

His  fucceffors  adopted  his  ideas  ,  and  pur- 
fued  his  plan.  The  officers  whom  the  Ruffian 

i)  Muller  Voyages  et  Deeouvcrtes  par  les  Ruffes ,  tom.  i.  p. 
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court  employed  in  this  fervlce,  had  to  ftruggle 
Mirh  fo  many  difficulties,  that  their  progrefs 
Was  extremely  flow.  Encouraged  by  fome 
faint  traditions  among  the  people  of  Siberia 9 
concerning  a  fuccefsful  voyage  in  the  year  one 
thousand  fix  hundred  and  fourty  -  eight ,  round 
the  north -eaft  promontory  of  Afia,  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  follow  the  fame  eourfe.  VefTels 
were  fitted  out,  with  this  view,  at  different 
times,  from  the  rivers  Lena  and  Kolyma;  but 
in  a  frozen  ocean,  which  nature  feems  not  to 
hnve  deffined  for  navigation,  they  were  expo- 
fed  to  many  difaffers,  without  being  able  to 
accompli!  h  their  purpofe.  No  veffel  fitted  out 
by  the  Ruffian  court  ever  doubled  this  formi¬ 
dable  Cape  k);  we  are  indebted  for  what  is 
known  of  thofe  extreme  regions  of  Afia,  to  the 
difcoveries  made  in  excursions  by  land.  In  all 
thofe  provinces,  an  opinion  prevails,  that  co¬ 
untries  of  great  extent  and  fertility  lie  at  no 
confiderable  diffance  from  their  own  coaffs. 
Thefe  the  Ruffians  imagined  to  be  part  of  A- 
merica;  and  feveral  circumftances  concurred  not 
only  in  confirming  them  in  this  belief,  but in- 
perfuading  them  that  fome  portion  of  that  con¬ 
tinent  could  not  be  very  remote.  Trees  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  unknown  in  thofe  naked  regions 
of  Afia  ,  are  driven  upon  the  coaft  by  an  eafter- 
ly  wind.  13y  the  fame  wind  ,  floating  ice  is 

k)  See  NOTE  XIV. 
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brought  thitjier  in  a  few  days  ;  flights  of  birds 
arrive  annually  from  the  fame  quarter;  and  a 
tradition  obtains  among  the  inhabitants  of  an 
intercourfe  formerly  carried  on  with  fome  coun¬ 
tries  fituated  to  the  eaft. 

After  weighing  all  thefe  particulars,  and 

comparing  the  polition  of  the  countries  in  Alia 
which  had  been  discovered,  with  fuch  parts  in 
the  northweft  of  America  as  were  already 
known ,  the  Ruffian  court  formed  a  plan ,  which 
would  have  hardly  occurred  to  any  nation  left 
accuftomed  to  engage  in  arduous  undertakings 9 
and  to  contend  with  great  difficulties.  Orders 
were  iffued  to  build  two  yeflels  at  Ochotz,  in 
the  fea  of  Kamchatka,  to  fail  on  a  voyage  of 
difcovery.  Though  that  dreary  uncultivated 
region  furnifhed  nothing  that  could  be  of  ufe 
in  conftru&Ing  them  ,  but  fome  larch  trees; 
though  not  only  the  iron,  the  cordage  ,  the 
fails ,  and  all  the  numerous  articles  requifite  for 
their  equipment,  but  the  provifions  for  victual¬ 
ling  them ,  were  to  be  carried  through  the  im- 
xnenfe  deferts  of  Siberia,  along  rivers  of  diffi¬ 
cult  navigation,  and  roads  almoft  impaflable, 
the  mandate  of  the  fovereign,  and  the  perfe- 
verance  of  the  people,  at  laA  furmounted  every 
%bftacle.  (1741-  June  4-)  Two  veflels  were 
finifhed ,  and,  under  the  command  of  the  cap¬ 
tains  Behring  and  Tfchirikow ,  failed  from  Kam 
chatka  in  queft  of  the  New  W  orld,  in  a  quat- 
ter  where  it  had  never  been  approached.  They 
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fbaped  their  courfe  towards  theeaft;  and  though 
a  ftorm  foon  feperated  the  veflels,  which  ne- 
vei  rejoined,  and  many  difafters  befel  them, 
the  expectations  from  the  voyage  were  not  al¬ 
together  fruftrated.  Each  of  the  commanders 
difcovered  land,  which  to  them  appeared  to  be 
part  of  the  American  continent;  and  according 
to  their  obfervations ,  it  feems  to  be  fituated 
•within  a  few  degrees  of  the  north  -  weft  coaft 
of  California.  Each  fet  fome  of  his  people  af- 
1,0 re;  hut  in  one  place  the  inhabitants  "fled  ar 
the  Ruffians  approached;  in  another,  they  car¬ 
ried  off  thofe  who  landed,  and  deftroyed  their 
boats.  The  violence  of  the  weather,  and  the 
diftrefs  of  their  crews  ,  obliged  both  to  quit 
thiS  inhofpitaule  coaft.  In  their  return  they 
touched  at  ieveral  ifiands ,  which  ltretch  in  a 
chain  from  eaft  to  weft  between  the  country 
which  they  had  difcovered  and  the  coaft  of  Alia, 
Tiiey  had  fome  intercourfe  with  the  nati¬ 
ves  ,  who  feemed  to  them  to  refemble  the 
North  Americans.  They  prefented  to  the  Ruf¬ 
fians  the  calumet,  or  pipe  of  peace,  which 
is  a  Symbol  of  friendfhip  univerfal  among  the 
people  of  North  America  ,  and  an  ufage  of 
arbitrary  inftitution,  peculiar  to  them. 

The  ifiands  of  this  new  Archipelago  have" 
been  frequented  by  the  Ruffian  hunters  fince 
that  time  ;  but  the  court  feemed  to  have  re- 
linqui filed  its  fcheme  of  profecuting  difcoveries 
in  this  quaiter.  It  was  unexpeftedly  refumed 
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in  the  year  one  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
fixty  -  eight  ,  and  captain  Krenitzin  had  the 
command  of  two  fmall  veffels  fitted  out  for  that 
purpofe.  In  his  voyage  outward  he  held  near¬ 
ly  the  fame  courfe  with  the  former  navigators 
he  touched  at  the  fame  iflands,  obierved  their 
fituation  and  produftions  more  carefully  ,  and 
difcovered  feveral  new  iflands  with  which  they 
had  not  fallen  in.  Though  he  did  not  proceed 
fo  far  to  the  eafl  as  to  revifitthe  country  which 
Behring  and  Tfclnrikow  fuppofed  to  be  part  of 
the  American  continent,  yet,  by  returning  in 
a  courfe  confderably  to  the  north  of  theirs 
he  correfted  fome  capital  miftakes  into  which 
they  had  fallen,  and  has  contributed  to  faci¬ 
litate  the  progrefs  of  future  navigators  in  thofe 
feas  1). 

Thus  the  poffibility  of  a  communication  bet¬ 
ween  the  continents  in  this  quarter  refs  no  lon¬ 
ger  upon  mere  conje&ure,  but  is  eftablifhed 
by  undoubted  evidence  m )«  Some  tribe,  or 
fome  families  of  wandering  Tartars,  from  the 
reftlefs  fpirit  peculiar  to  their  race,  might,  mi¬ 
grate  to  the  neareft  iflands,  and,  rude  as  their 
knowledge  of  navigation  was,  might,  by  paf- 
fmg  from  one  to  the  other,  reach  at  length 
the  coafl  of  America,  and  give  a  beginning  to 
population  in  that  continent.  The  diftance  bet¬ 
ween  the  Marian  or  Ladrone  iflands  and  the 

l)  See  NOTE  XV.  * 

m)  Muller’s  Voyages  ,  tom.  i,  248*  &c,  267.  27<S, 
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neaieit  land  in  Afia,  is  greater  than  that  bet¬ 
ween  the  part  of  America  which  the  Ruffians 
dilcovered,  and  the  coaft  of  Kamchatka;  and 
yet  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  iflands  are  mani- 
leiny  of  Afiatic  extract.  If,  no  twith  flan  ding 
their  remote  fituation ,  we  admit  that  the  Ma- 
iian  iflands  were  peopled  from  our  continent; 
diltance  alone  is  no  reafon  why  we  fhould  he- 
li » a t.e  about  admitting,  that  the  original  of  the 
Americans  may  be  from  the  fame  fource.  It 
is  probable  that  future  navigators  in  thofe  feas, 
by  fleering  farther  to  the  north ,  may  find  that 
tsie  continent  of  America  approaches  Hill  nea¬ 
rer  to  Afia.  According  to  the  information  of 
tne  barbarous  people,  who  inhabit  the  country 
about  the  north  -  eafl  promontory  of  Afia,  the¬ 
re  lies,  off  the  coaft,  a  fmali  ifland,  to  which 
they  fail  in  lefs  than  a  day.  From  that,  they 
can  defcry  a  large  continent,  which,  according 
to  their  description  ,  is  covered  with  forefls, 
and  poflefled  by  people  whofe  language  they 
do  not  underltand  n ).  By  them  they  are  • 
fupplied  with  the  fkins  of  martens ,  an  animal 
Unknown  in  the  northern  parts  of  Siberia,  and 
which  is  never  found  but  in  countries  aboun¬ 
ding  with  trees.  If  we  could  rely  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  we  might  conclude,  that  the  American 
continent  is  feparated  from  ours  only  by  a  nar¬ 
row  f trait,  and  all  the  difficulties  with  refpedb 


w 

a)  Muller’s  Voyages  et  Decouv,  i,  166. 
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to  the  communication  between  them  would  va- 
nifh.  Perhaps  the  merit  of  afcertainirg  this  is 
referved  for  the  fovereign  now  feated  on  the 
throne  of  Peter  the  Great,  who,  by  perfecting 
his  plan ,  may  add  this  fplendid  event  to  thole 

which  already  diftingujfh  her  reign. 

# 

Another  communication  by  the  northweft.  A.  D.  830. 

It  Is  likewife  evident  from  recent  difcove- 
rles ,  that  an  intercourfe  between  our  continent 
and  America  might  be  carried  on  with  no  leis 
facility-  from  the  north -weft  extremities  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  As  early  as  the  ninth  century,  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  difcovered  Greenland,  and  planted  co¬ 
lonies  there.  The  communication  with  that 
country ,  after  a  long  interruption  ,  was  rene¬ 
wed  in  the  laft  century.  Some  Lutheran  and 
Moravian  millionaires  ,  prompted  by  zeal  lor 
propagating  the  Chriftian  faith  ,  have  ventured 
to  fettle  in  this  frozen  and  uncultivated  region 
o).  To  them  we  are  indebted  for  much  cu¬ 
rious  information  with  refpeft  to  its  nature  and 
inhabitants.  We  learn,  that  the  north  weft  coaft 
of  Greenland  is  feparated  from  America  by  a 
very  narrow  ftrait;  that,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  into  which  this  ftrait  condufts,  it  Is  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  they  are  united  p)  ;  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  two  countries  have  iome  in- 

*  h  .  -  •  j 

o)  Crantz’  Hift.  of  Greenl.  I  1242.  *44-  Pi'Svot  Hift.  Gen.  de* 
Voyages,  tom.  xv.  152.  not.  (96). 

\)  Eggede,  p.  *.  3. 
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tercourfe  with  one  another  ;  that  the  Efqui- 
maux  of  America  perfectly  refemble  the  Green¬ 
landers  in  their  afpeft,  drefs,  and  mode  of  li¬ 
ving,  that  fume  Tailors,  who  had  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  a  few  words  in  the  Greenlandifh 
language,  reported  that  thefe  were  underlined 
by  the  Efquimaux ;  that,  at  length  ,  a  Mora¬ 
vian  miffionary,  well  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Greenland  ,  having  vifited  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Efquimaux ,  found,  to  his  aftonifh- 
ment,  that  they  fpoke  the  fame  language  with 
the  Greenlanders,  and  were  in  every  Vefpeft 
the  iame  peopie ;  and  he  was  accordingly  re- 

ceived  and  entertained  by  them  as  a  friend  and 
a  brother  q). 

By  thefe  decifive  fafts,  not  only  the  con¬ 
sanguinity  of  the  Efquimaux  and  Greenlanders 
is  eftablil'hed ,  but  the  poffibility  of  peopling 
America  from  the  north  of  Europe  is  demon- 
irrated.  If  the  Norwegians  ,  in  a  barbarous 
nge ,  when  fcience  had  not  begun  to  dawn  in 
tne  nortu  of  Europe,  pofleffed  fuch  naval  fkill 
as  to  open  a  communication  with  Greenland , 
their  anceltors ,  as  much  addi&ed  to  roving  by 
fea,  as  the  Tartars  are  to  wanderiug  by  land, 
might,  at  fome  more  remote  period  ,  acccm- 
plifh  the  fame  voyage,  and  fettle  a  colony  the¬ 
re,  whofe  dependents  might,  in  progrefs  of 
time,  migrate  into  America.  But  if,  inftead 


q)  Crantz’  Hill,  of  Greeni.  p.  c6r.  1C2. 
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of  venturing  to  fail  direftly  from  their  own 
ooaft  to  Greenland ,  we  fuppofe  that  the  Nor¬ 
wegians  held  a  more  cautious  courfe,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  from  Shetland  to  the  Feroe  iflands, 
and  from  them  to  Iceland ,  in  all  which  they 
had  planted  colonies ,  their  progrefs  may  have 
been  fo  gradual,  that  this  navigation  cannot 
be  confidered  as  either  longer  or  more  hazar¬ 
dous  ,  than  thofe  voyages  which  that  hardy  and 
enterorizing  race  of  men  is  known  to  have  per¬ 
formed  in  every  age. 

Probably  peopled  from  the  north  -  eaft. 

s.  Though  it  be  poftible  that  America  may 
have  received  its  iirft  inhabitant  from  our  con¬ 
tinent,  either  by  the  north -weft  of  Europe  or 
the  north  -  eaft  of  Alia,  there  feems  to  be  good 
reafon  for  fuppofmg  that  the  progenitors  of  all 
the  American  nations ,  from  Cape  Horn  to  the 
fouthern  confines  of  Labrador,  migrated  from 
the  latter  rather  than  the  former.  The  Efqui- 
maux  are  the  only  people  in  America  ,  who , 
in  their  afpeft  or  charafter,  bear  any  refem- 
blance  to  the  northern  Europeans.  They  are 
manifeftly  a  feparate  fpecies  of  men,  diftinft 
from  all  the  nations  of  the  American  continent, 
in  language ,  in  difpolition ,  and  in  habits  of 
life.  Their  origine,  then,  may  warrantably  be 
traced  up  to  that  fource,  which  I  have  pom-* 
ted  out.  But,  among  all  the  other  inhabitants 
of  America,  there  is  fuch  a  ftriking,  fimilitude 
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in  the  lorm  of  their  bodies,  and  the  qualities 
of  their  minds,  that,  notwithftanding  the  di- 
verfities  occafioned  by  the  influence  of  climate, 
or  unequal  progrefs  in  improvement,  we  mull 
pronounce  them  to  be  defcended  from  one  fou.r- 
ce.  There  may  be  a  variety  In  the  fhades, 
but  we  can  every  where  trace  the  fame  origi¬ 
nal  colour.  Each  tribe  has  fomething  peculiar 
which  diftingnifhes  it;  but  in  all  of  them  we 
difcern  certain  features  common  to  the  whole 
race.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  every  peculia¬ 
rity,  whether  in  their  perfons  or  difpofttions  ; 
which  characteriie  the  Americans,  they  have 
fome  refemblance  to  the  rude  tribes  fcattered 
over  the  north-eaft  of  Alia,  but  almoft  none  to 
the  nations  fettled  in  the  northern  extremities 
of  Europe.  We  may,  therefore,  refer  them 
to  the  former  origin,  and  conclude  that  their 
Afiatic  progenitors,  having  fettled  in  thofe  parts 
of  America,  where  the  Ruffians  have  difcove- 
red  the  proximity  of  the  two  continents,  fpread 
gradually  over  its  various  regions.  This  ac¬ 
count  ol  the  progrefs  of  population  in  America* 
coincides  with  the  traditions  of  the  Mexicans 
concerning  their  own  origin,  which,  imper- 
.  feft  as  they  are,  were  preierved  with  more  ac¬ 
curacy,  and  merit  greater  credit,  than  thofe 
01  any  people  in  the  New  World.  According 
to  them,  their  anceftors  came  from  a  remote 
country,  fituated  to  the  north-weft  of  Mexico. 
The  Mexicans  point  out  their  various  Rations 
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as  they  advanced  from  this,  into  the  interior 
provinces,  and  it  is  precisely  the  fame  route 
which  they  muft  have  held,  if  they  had  been 
emigrants  from  Afia.  The  Mexicans,  in  de- 
fcribing  the  appearance  of  their  progenitors, 
their  manners,  and  habits  of  life  at  that  period, 
exaftly  delineate  thofe  of  the  rude  Tartars, 
from  whom  I  fuppofe  them  to  have  fprung  r). 

Thus  have  I  finifhed  a  difquifition  which 
has  been  deemed  of  fo  much  importance,  that 
It  would  have  been  improper  to  omit  it  in  wri¬ 
ting  the  hlilory  of  America.  I  have  ventured 
to  inquire,  but  without  prefuming  to  decide. 
Satisfied  with  offering  conjectures,  I  pretend 
not  to  eftablifh  any  fyftem.  When  an  invefil- 
gation  is,  from  its  nature,  fo  intricate  and  ob- 
fcure,  that  it  is  impofiible  to  arrive  at  conclu- 
iions  which  are  certain,  there  may  be  feme 
merit  in  pointing  out  fuch  as  are  probable  s). 

i 

Condition  and  charafter  of  the  Americans, 

The  condition  and  charafter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  nations ,  at  the  time  when  they  became 
known  to  the  Europeans,  deferve  more  atten¬ 
tive  confideration ,  than  the  inquiry  concerning 
their  original.  The  latter  is  merely  an  objeft 

r)  Acofta  HifV.  Nat.  &  Mor.  lib.  vii.  c.  2.  &c.  Garcia  Origen 
de  los  Indios ,  lib.  v.  c.  3.  Torquemada  Monar.  Ind.  lib. 
i.  c.  2.  &c.  Boturini  Benaduci  Idea  de  una  Hift.  de  la 
Amer.  Septentr.  §.  xvi*.  p.  127. 

s)  Memoircs  fur  U  Louifianc  9  par  Dumont,  tom,  i,  p.  119* 
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of  curio fity ,  the  former  is  one  of  the  moll  im¬ 
portant  as  well  as  inftru&ive  refearches ,  which 
can  occupy  the  philoiopher  orhiftorian.  In  or¬ 
der  to  complete  the  hiftory  of  the  human  mind, 
and  attain  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its  nature 
and  operations,  we  muft  contemplate  man  in 
all  thole  various  fituations  wherein  he  has  been 
placed.  We  muft  follow  him  In  his  progrefs 
through  the  different  ftages  of  fociety,  as  he 
gradually  advances  from  the  infant  ft  ate  of  ci¬ 
vil  life  towards  its  maturity  and  decline.  We 
muft  obferve,  at  each  period,  how  the  facul¬ 
ties  of  his  underftanding  unfold,  we  muft  at¬ 
tend  to  the  efforts  of  his  active  powers  ,  what 
motions  of  affection  as  they  rife  in  his  breaft, 
and  mark  whither  they  tend,  and  in  what  ar¬ 
dour  they  are  exerted.  The  philofophers  and 
hiftorians  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  ,  our 
guides  in  this  as  well  as  every  other  difquifi- 
tion ,  had  only  a  limited  view  of  this  fubject, 
as  they  had  hardly  any  opportunity  of  furvey- 
ing  man  in  his  rudeil  and  moft  early  ftate.  In 
all  thole  regions  of  the  earth  with  which  they 
were  well  acquainted ,  civil  fociety  had  made 
conftderable  advances,  and  nations  had  finifhed 
a  good  part  of  their  career  before  they  began 
to  obferve  them.  The  Scythians  and  Germans, 
the  rudeft  people  of  whom  any  ancient  author 
has  tranfmitted  to  us  an  authentic  account, 
pollened  flocks  and  herds,  had  acquired  pro¬ 
perty  of  various  kinds,  and,  when  compared 

With 
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with  mankind' in  their  primitive  ftate,  may  be 
reckoned  to  have  attained  to  a  great  degree  of 
civilization. 

Lei’s  improved  than  in  any  part  of  the  earth. 

But  the  difcovery  of  the  New  World  enlar¬ 
ged  the  fphere  of  contemplation ,  and  prefented 
nations  to  our  view,  in  iiages  of  their  progrefs, 
much  lefs  advanced  than  thofe  wherein  they 
have  been  obferved  in  our  continent.  In  Ame¬ 
rica,  man  appears  under  the  rudeft  form  in 
which  we  can  conceive  him  to  lubfift.  We 
behold  communities  juft  beginning  to  unite  , 
and  may  examine  the  fentiments  and  aftions  of 
human  beings  in  the  infancy  of  focial  life,  whi¬ 
le  they  feel  but  imperfectly  the  force  of  its  ties* 
and  have  fcarcely  relinquifhed  their  native  li¬ 
berty.  The  ftate  of  primaeval  iimplicity,  which 
was  known  in  our  continent  only  by  the  fanci¬ 
ful  description  of  poets  ,  really  .exifted  in  the 
other.  The  greater  part  of  its  inhabitans  were 
Grangers  to  induftry  and  labour,  ignorant  of 
arts,  and  aimoft  unacquainted  with#-  property P 
enjoying  in  common  the  bledlhgs  which  flowed 
fpontaneoufiy  from  the  bounty  of  nature.  The¬ 
re  were  only  two  nations  in  this  vail  continent 
which  had  emerged  from  this  rude  ftate ,  and 
had  made  any  conftderable  progrefs  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  ideas,  and  adopting  tiie  inftitutions * 
which  belong  to  polifhed  focleties.  Their  go¬ 
vernment  and  manners  will  fall  naturally  un> 
Roberts  on  VoL  II,  *  D 
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der  our  review  in  relating  the  difcovery  and 
conqueft  oi  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  empires; 
and  we  1  hall  have  there  an  opportunity  of  con¬ 
templating  the  Americans  in  the  ftate  of  higheft 
improvement  to  which  they  ever  attained. 


This  inquiry  confined  to  the  rudeft-tribes. 


At  prefent,  our  attention  and  refearches 
fhall  be  turned  to  the  fmali  independent  tribes 
which  occupied  every  other  part  of  America. 
Among  thefe  ,  though  with  fome  diverfity  in 
their  charafter,  their  manners  and  inftitutions 
the  Rate  of  fociety  was  learly  fmiilar,  and  fo 
extremely  rude ,  that  the  denomination  of  Sa¬ 
vage  may  be  applied  to  them  all.  In  a  gene¬ 
ral  hilbory  of  America,  it  would  be  highly  im¬ 
proper  to  defcribe  the  condition  of  each  petty 
community,  or  to  invefdgate  every  minute  cir- 
cumftance  which  contributes  to  form  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  members.  Such  an  inquiry  would 
lead  to  details  of  immeafurable  and  tirefome  ex¬ 
tent.  The  qualities  belonging  to  the  people 
or  all  the  different  tribes  have  fuch  a  near  re- 
femblance,  that  they  may  be  painted  with  the 
fame  features.  Where  any  circumftances  feem 
to  conftitute  a  diverfity  in  their  charafter  and 
manners  worthy  of  attention,  it  will  be  fuifi- 
cient  to  point  thefe  out  as  they  occur,  and  to 
Inquire  into  the  caufes  of  fuch  peculiarities. 


,  •  V 
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Difficulty  of  obtaining  information. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  procure  fatlsfylng 
and  authentic  information  concerning  nations 
while  they  remain  uncivilized.  To  difcover  their 
true  character  under  this  rude  form,  and  to 
collect  the  features  by  which  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed,  requires  an  obferver  poffeffied  of  no 
lets  impartiality  than  difcernment.  For  ,  in 
every  ftage  of  fociety,  the  faculties,  the  fen- 
timents  and  defires  of  men  are  fo  accommoda¬ 
ted  to  their  own  fiate,  that  they  become  itan- 
dards  of  excellence  to  themfelves,  they  affix 
the  idea  of  perfection  and  happinefs  to  thofe 
attainments  which  relemble  their  own  ,  and 
wherever  the  objects  and  enjoyments  to  which 
they  have  been  accuftomed  are  wanting,  confi¬ 
dently  pronounce  a  people  barbarous  and  mise¬ 
rable.  Hence  the  mutual  contempt  with  which 
the  members  of  communities,  unequal  in  their 
degrees  of  improvement,  regard  each  other. 
Folifhed  nations ,  confcious  of  the  advantages 
which  they  derive  from  their  knowledge  and 
arts  ,  are  apt  to  view  rude  nations  with  pecu¬ 
liar  fcorn,  and,  in  the  pride  of  Superiority, 
will  hardly  allow  either  their  occupations,  their 
feelings,  or  their  pleafures ,  to  be  worthy  of 
men.  It  has  feldom  been  the  Jot  of  communi¬ 
ties ,  in  their  early  and  unpolifhed  fiate,  to 
fall  under  the  obfervation  of  perfons  endowed 
with  force  of  mind  fuperior  to  vulgar  prejudi- 
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ces ,  and  capable  of  contemplating  man,  under 

whatever  afpeft  he  appears,  with  a  candid  and 
difcerning  eye. 

From  the  incapacity  of  the  firft  obfervers. 

The  Spaniards,  who  firft  viftted  America, 
and  who  had  opportunity  of  beholding  its  va¬ 
rious  tribes,  while  entire  and  unfubdued,  we¬ 
re  far  from  pofieiling  the  qualities  requifite  for 
obferving  theftriking  fpectacle  prefented  to  their 
view.  Neither  the  age  in  which  they  lived , 
nor  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  had 
made  fuch  progrefs  in  true  fcience,  as  infpires- 
enlarged  and  liberal  fentiments.  The  conque¬ 
rors  oi  the  New  World  were  moftly  illiterate 
adventurers,  deftitute  of  all  the  ideas  which 
fhould  have  directed  them  in  contemplating  ob¬ 
jects  lo  extremely  difterent  from  thofe  with 
which  they  were  acquainted.  Surrounded  con¬ 
tinually  with  danger,  or  ftruggling  with  hard- 
fhips ,  they  had  little  leifure,  and  lefs  capaci¬ 
ty  for  any  fpeculative  inquiry.  Eager  to  "take 
poflefuon  of  a  country  of  fuch  vaft  extent  and 
opulence ,  and  happy  in  finding  it  occupied  by 
inhabitants  fo  incapable  to  defend  it,  they  ha- 
fitily  pronounced  them  to  be  a  wretched  order 
of  men ,  formed  merely  for  fervitude ;  and  we¬ 
re  more  employed  in  computing  the  profits  of 
their  labour,  than  in  inquiring  into  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  their  minds ,  or  the  reafons  of  their 
cuftoms  and  inftitutions*  The  perfons  who 
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penetrated  at  fubfequent  periods  into  the  inte¬ 
rior  provinces  ,  to  which  the  knowledge  and 
devaluations  of  the  firft  conquerors  did  not  reach, 
were  generally  of  a  ilmilar  charafter  ;  bra¬ 
ve  and  enterprifing  in  an  high  degree;  but  fo 
uniformed ,  as  to  be  little  qualified  either  for 
obferving  or  defcribing  what  they  beheld. 

And  their  prejudices. 

Not  only  the  incapacity,  but  the  prejudi¬ 
ces  of  the  Spaniards,  render  their  accounts  of 
the  people  of  America  extremely  defective.  Soon 
after  they  planted  colonies  in  their  new  con- 
quefts,  a  difference  in  opinion  arofe  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  treatment  of  the  natives.  One  par¬ 
ty,  folicitous  to  render  their  fervitude  perpe¬ 
tual  ,  reprefented  them  as  abrutifh,  obftinate 
race  ,  incapable  either  of  acquiring  religious 
knowledge,  or  of  being  trained  to  the  fun&ions 
of  focial  life.  The  other  ,  full  of  pious  con¬ 
cern  for  their  converfion,  contended  that,  though 
rude  and  ignorant,  they  were  gentle,  affectio¬ 
nate,  docile  and  by  proper  inftru&Ions  and  re¬ 
gulations  might  be  formed  gradually  into  good 
Chrifuans  and  ufeful  citizens.  This  controver- 
fy ,  as  I  have  already  related ,  was  carried  on 
with  all  the  warmth  which  in  natural,  when 
attention  to  intereft  on  the  one  hand  ,  and  re¬ 
ligious  zeal  on  the  other,  animate  the  difpu- 
tants.  Moft  of  the  laity  efpoufed  the  former 
opinion;  all  the  ecclefiaftics  were  advocates  for 
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the  latter  ;  and  we  fhall  uniformly  find  that, 
accordingly  as  an  author  belonged  to  either  of 
thefe  parties ,  he  is  apt  to  magnify  the  virtues 
or  aggravate  the  defefts  of  the  Americans  bey¬ 
ond  meafure.  Thofe  repugnant  accounts  incre- 
afe  the  difficulty  of  attaining  a  perfeft  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  character,  and  render  it  necef- 
fary  to  perufe  ail  the  defcriptlons  of  them  by 
Spanifh  writers  with  diftruft  ,  and  to  receivQ 
their  information  with  fome  allowance. 


And  from  the  fyftems  of  philofophers. 


Almoft  two  centuries  elapfed  after  the  dif- 
covery  of  America,  before  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants  attracted  ,  in  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree,  the  attention  of  philofophers.  At  length, 
they  difeovered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  character  of  the  Americans  might  en¬ 


able  them  to  fill  up  a  confiderable  chafm  in  the 


hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies ,  and  lead  to  fpe- 
culations  no  lefs  curious  than  important.  They 
entered  upon  this  new  field  of  ftudy  with  great 
ardour  ;  but  ,  inftead  of  throwing  light  upon 
the  fubjeft  ,  they  have  contributed  ,  in  fome 
degree  ,  to  involve  it  in  additional  obfeurity. 
Too  impatient  to  inquire,  they  hafiened  to  de¬ 
cide;  and  began  to  ere  ft  fyftems  ,  when  they 
fhould  have  been  fearching  for  facts  on  which 
to  eftablifh  their  foundations.  Struck  with  the 
appearance  of  degeneracy  in  the  human  fpecies 
throughout  the  New  World,  and  aftoniflied  at 
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beholding  a  vaft  continent  occupied  by  a  na¬ 
ked  ,  feeble ,  and  ignorant  race  of  men  ,  fome 
authors  of  great  name  have  maintained,  that 
this  part  of  the  globe  had  but  lately  emerged 
from  the  fea,  and  become  lit  for  the  refidence 
of  man,  that  every  thing  in  it  bore  marks  of  a 
recent  original;  and  that  its  inhabitants  lately 
caled  into  exiftence,  and  itill  at  the  beginning 
of  their  career,  were  unworthy  to  be  compa¬ 
red  with  the  people  of  a  more  ancient  and  im¬ 
proved  continent  t ).  Others  have  imagined, 
that,  under  the  influence  of  an  unkindly  cli¬ 
mate,  which  checks  and  enervates  the  princip¬ 
le  of  life,  man  never  attained  in  America  the 
perfe&ion  which  belongs  to  his  nature,  but  re¬ 
mained  an  animal  of  an  inferior  order,  defecti¬ 
ve  in  the  vigour  of  his  bodily  frame,  and  de- 
llitute  of  fenlibility,  as  well  as  of  force,  in 
the  operations  of  his  mind  u).  In  oppolition 
to  both  thefe,  other  philofophers  have  fuppo- 
fed  that  man  arrives  at  his  higheft  dignity  and 
excellence  long  before  he  reaches  a  jfiate  of  re¬ 
finement;  and,  in'  the  rude  limplicity  of  fa- 
vage  life,  difplays  an  elevation  of  fentiment, 
an  independence  of  mind  ,  and  a  warmth  of 
attachment,  for  which  it  is  vain  to  fearch  among 
the  members  of  polifhed  focietles  x ).  They 
feem  to  confider  that  as  the  molt  perfect  ftater 

t)  M.  de  Buffon  Hitt.  Nat  iii.  484.  &e,  ir.  303.  114. 

u)  M.  de  P.  P.echerehes  fur  les  Americ.  pafUm. 

x)  M,  Rouffean. 
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of  man  which  is  the  leaR  civilized.  They  de- 
fcribe  the  manners  of  the  rude  Americans  with 
fuch  rapture,  as  if  they  propofed  them  for  mo¬ 
dels  to  the  reft  of  the  fpecies.  Thefe  contra¬ 
dictory  theories  have  been  propofed  with  equal 
confidence,  and  uncommon  powers  of  genius 
and  eloquence  have  been  exerted  in  order  to 
clothe  them  with  an  appearance  of  truth. 

As  all  thofe  circumftances  concur  in  ren¬ 
dering  an  inquiry  into  the  date  of  the  rude  na¬ 
tions  in  America  intricate  and  obfcure,  it  is 
neceflary  to  carry  it  on  with  caution.  When 
guided  in  our  refearches  by  the  intelligent  ob- 
fervations  of  the  few  philofophers  who  have  vi- 
fited  this  part  of  the  globe ,  we  may  venture  to 
decide.  When  obliged  to  have  recourfeto  the  fu- 
perficial  remarks  of  vulgar  travellers,  of  failors5 
traders  ,  buccaneers  and  miiT10nari.es,  we  mult  of¬ 
ten  paule,  and  comparing  detached  fafts,  endea¬ 
vour  to  difcover  what  they  wanted  fagacity  to 
obferve.  Without  indulging  conjecture,  or  be¬ 
traying  a  propenfity  to  either  fyftem  ,  we  mu  ft 
fiudy  with  equal  care  to  avoid  the  extremes  of 
extravagant  admiration ,  or  of  fuperpilious  con¬ 
tempt  for  thofe  manners  which  we  defcribe. 

Method  obferved  in  the  inquiry. 

In  order  to  conduft  this  inquiry  with  grea¬ 
ter  accuracy ,  it  fhould  be  rendered  as  fimple 
as  poffible.  Man  exifted  as  an  individual  be- 
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fore  he  became  the  member  of  a  community; 
and  the  qualities  which  belong  to  him  under 
his  former  capacity  fhould  be  known ,  before 
we  proceed  to  examine  thofe  which  arife  from 
the  latter  relation.  This  is  peculiarly  neceffa- 
ry  in  inveftigating  the  manners  of  rude  nations. 
Their  political  union  is  fo  incomplete  ,  their 
civil  inftitutions  and  regulations  fo  few,  fo  fim- 
ple,  and  of  fuch  fmall  authority,  that  men  in 
this  Hate  ought  to  be  viewed  rather  as  inde¬ 
pendent  agents,  than  as  members  of  a  regular 
lociety.  The  character  of  a  favage  refults  al- 
moll  entirely  from  his  fentiments  or  feelings  as 
an  individual  ,  and  is  but  little  influenced  by 
his  imperfeft  fubjedlion  to  government  and  or¬ 
der.  I  fhall  conduft  my  refearches  concerning 
the  manners  of  the  Americans  in  this  natural 
order,  proceeding  gradually  from  what  is  iim- 
ple  to  what  is  more  complicated. 

I  Shall  confider  ,  I,  The  bodily  conflitu- 
tion  of  the  Americans  in  thofe  regions  now » 
under  review.  II.  The  qualities  of  their  minds. 
III.  Their  domeftic  ftate.  IV.  Their  political 
hate  and  inftitutions.  V.  Their  fyftem  of  war, 
and  public  fecurity.  VI.  The  arts  with  which 
they  were  acquainted.  VII.  Their  religious 
ideas  and  inftitutions.  VIII.  Such  ftngular  de¬ 
tached  cuftoms  as  are  not  reducible  to  any  of 
the  former  heads.  IX.  I  fhall  conclude  with 
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e  general  review  and  eftimate  of  their  virtues- 
and  defects. 

The  conftimtion  of  their  bodies. 

I.  The  bodily  conftitution  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  —  The  human  body  is  lefs  affected  by 
climate  than  that  of  any  other  animal.  Some 
animals  are  confined  to  a  particular  region  of 
the  globe,  and  cannot  exift  beyond  it;  others, 
though  they  may  be  brought  to  bear  the  inju¬ 
ries  of  a  climate  foreign  to  them,  ceafe  to  mul¬ 
tiply  when  carried  out  of  that  diitrift  which 
Nature  deltined  to  be  their  manfion.  Even 
fuch  as  feem  capable  of  being  naturalized  in  va- 
iious  climates,  feel  the  effect  of  every  remove 
from  their  proper  Ration ,  and  gradually  dwin¬ 
dle  and  degenerate  from  the  vigour  and  perfec¬ 
tion  peculiar  to  their  fpecies.  Man  is  the  on- 
ly  living  creature  whole  frame  is  at  once  fo 
hardy  and  io  flexible,  that  he  can  fpread  over 
the  whole  earth,  become  the  inhabitant  of  eve- 
region,  and  thrive  and  multiply  under  eve- 
climate.  Subject ,  however,  to  the  gene- 
lal  law  of  Nature,  tiie  human  body  is  not  en¬ 
tirely  exempt  from  the  operation  of  climate, 
and  when  expo  fed  to  the  extremes  either  of 
heat  or  cold,  its  fize  or  vigour  diminifhes. 

Complexion  &e. 

-fhe  fir  ft  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  New  World  *  filled  the  difcoverers  with 
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fuch  aftonifhment,  that  they  were  apt  to  ima¬ 
gine  them  a  race  of  men  different  from  thole 
of  the  other  hemifphere.  Their  complexion  is 
of  a  reddifh  brown,  nearly  refembling  the  co¬ 
lour  of  copper  y).  The  hair  of  their  heads  is 
always  black,  lang,  coarfe  and  lank.  They 
have  no  beard ,  and  every  part  of  their  body  is 
perfeftly  fmooth.  Their  perfons  are  of  a  full 
fize,  extremely  ffrait  ,  and  well  proportioned 
z).  Their  features  are  regular  ,  though  often 
difforted  by  abfurd  endeavours  to  improve  the 
beauty  of  their  natural  form,  or  to  render  their 
afpedt  more  dreadful  to  their  enemies. 

More  feeble. 

In  the  iflands ,  where  four  footed  animals 
Were  both  few  and  fmall,  and  the  earth  yiel¬ 
ded  her  produdtions  almofl  fpontaneoufly ,  the 
conftitution  of  the  natives  neither  braced  by  the 
active  exercifes  of  the  chace,  nor  invigorated 
by  the  labour  of  cultivation  ,  was  extremely 
feeble  and  languid.  On  the  continent,  where 
the  forefts  abound  with  game  of  various  kinds, 
and  the  chief  occupation  of  many  tribes  was 
to  purfue  it,  the  human  frame  acquired  greater 
firmnefs.  Still,  however,  the  Americans  were 
more  remarkable  for  agility  than  ftrength.  They 
refembled  beafts  of  prey,  rather  than  animals 

y)  Oviedo  Sommario,  p.  46.  D.  Lite  of  Columbus. 

2)  See  NOTE  XVI. 
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formed  for  labour  a).  They  were  not  only 
av  er  fe  to  toil ,  but  incapable  of  it ;  and  when  rou- 
zed  by  force  from  their  native  indolence ,  and 
compelled,  to  work ,  they  funk  under  tafks  which 
the  people  of  the  other  continent  would  have 
performed  with  cafe  b).  This  feeblenefs  of 
confiitution  was  univerfal  among  the  inhabitants 
01  thole  regions  in  America  which  we  are  fur- 
veying,  and  may  be  confidered  as  characterise 
of  the  fpecies  there  c). 

The  beardlefs  countenance  and  fmooth  fkin 
of  the  American  feems  to  indicate  a  defect  of 
vigour,  occaiioned  by  lome  vice  in  his  frame. 
He  is  defiitute  of  one  fign  of  manhood  and  of 
frrength.  This  peculiarity,  by  which  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  New  World  are  diftlnguifhed 
iioni  the  people  of  all  other  nations,  cannot  be 
atti touted  ,  as  lome  travellers  have  fuppofed, 
theii  mode  of  fubliltence  d^.  For  though 
tne  iood  of  many  Americans  be  extremely  in- 
iipid ,  as  they  are  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  ufe  of  fait ,  rude  tribes  in  other  parts  of 
tne  earth  have  fubfifled  on  aliments  equally 
fimple  without  this  mark  of  degradation ,  or 


a)  See  NOTE  XVIf. 

!o  Oviedo  Som.  p.  51.  C.  Voy,  de  Correal,  ii.  23s.  Wafer’s 
Defcription  ,  p.  131. 

r)  B.  Las  Galas  Brev.  Relac.  p.  4.  Torquem.  Monar.  i.  530. 
Oviedo  Sommario,  p.  41.  Hiftor.  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  Herrera, 
dec.  1.  lib.  ix.  c.  5.  Simon,  p.  4T. 
d)  Charley.  Hitt.  de.  Nouv.  Fr.  iii.  310. 
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any  apparent  fymptom  of  a  diminution  in  their 
vigour. 

Lefs  appetite. 

As  the  external  form  of  the  Americans 
leads  us  to  fufpeft  that  there  is  fome  natural 
debility  in  their  frame ?  the  fmallnefs  of  their 
appetite  for  food  has  been  mentioned  by  many 
authors  as  a  confirmation  of  this  fufpicion.  The 
quantity  of  food  which  men  confume  varies  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  temperature  of  the  climate  in 
which  they  live,  the  degree  of  activity  which 
they  exert,  and  the  natural  vlgourof  their  con¬ 
futations.  Under  the  enervating  heat  of  the 
torrid  zone,  and  when  men  pafs  their  days  in 
indolence  and  eafe ,  they  require  lefs  nourish¬ 
ment  than  the  attive  inhabitants  of  temperate 
or  cold  countries.  But  neither  the  warmth  of 
their  climate,  nor  their  extreme  lazlnefs,  will 
account  for  the  uncommon  defect  of  appetite 
among  the  Americans.  The  Spaniards  were 
aftonifhed  with  obferving  this,  not  only  in  the 
iflands,  but  in  feveral  parts  of  the  continent. 
The  conftitutional  temperance  of  the  natives 
far  exceeded  in  their  opinion,  the  abfUnence 
of  the  moft  mortified  hermits  e) ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards 
appeared  to  the  Americans  infatiably  voracious ; 

N 

e)  Ramufio ,  Hi.  304.  F.  306.  A.  Simon*  Coaquirta,  p.  39, 
Hakluyt ,  Hi.  463.  502, 
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anci  they  aitirmed,  that  one  Spaniard  devoured 
more  food  in  a  day  than  was  fuffieient  for  ten 
Americans  f). 


Lefs  vehemence  of  defire. 


GJk 

O 


A  proof  of  feme  feeblenefs  in  their  fram 
fHIl  more  Unking ,  is  the  infenfibility  of  the  A- 
mericans  to  the  charms  of  beauty,  and  the  po¬ 
wer  of  love.  That  paffion  which  was  deflined 
to  perpetuate  life,  to  be  the  bond  of  focial  union, 
and  the  fource  of  tendernefs  and  joy,  is  the 
moil  ardent  in  the  human  breafl.  Though  the 
perils  and  hardfhips  of  the  favage  hate,  though 
exceffive  fatigue,  on  fome  occafions,  and  the 
difficulty  at  all  times  of  procuring  fubfihence  , 
may  feem  to  be  adverfe  to  this  paffion,  and  to 
have  a  tendency  to  abate  its  vigour,  yet  the 
imdeft  nations  in  every  other  part  of  the  globe 
fe  em  to  feel  its  influence  more  powerfully  than 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  World.  The  negro 
glows  with  all  the  warmth  of  defire  natural  to 
his  climate;  and  the  molt  uncultivated  Afiatics 
difeover  that  fenfibility,  which,  from  their  h- 
tuation  on  the  globe,  we  fhould  exp  eft  them 
to  have  felt.  But  the  Americans  are,  in  an 
amazing  degree ,  Grangers  to  the  force  of  this 
firft  inftinft  of  nature.  In  every  part  of  the 
New  World  the  natives  treat  their  women  with 
coldneis  and  indifference.  They  are  neither 

f)  Herrera  ,  dec.  i.  lib.  ii.  c.  i6. 
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the  objefts  of  that  tender  attachment  which  ta¬ 
kes  place  in  civiliced  fociety,  nor  of  that  ar¬ 
dent  defire  confpicuous  among  rude  nations. 
Even  in  climates  where  this  pafiion  ufually  ac¬ 
quires  its  greateft  vigour,  the  lavage  of  Ame¬ 
rica  views  his  female  with  difdain ,  as  an  ani¬ 
mal  of  a  lefs  noble  fpecies.  He  is  at  no  pains 
to  win  her  favour  by  the  affiduity  of  courtfhip, 
and  ftill  lefs  folicitous  to  preferve  it  by  indul¬ 
gence  and  genuenefs  g).  Miffionaries  themfel- 
ves  ,  notwithftanding  the  aufterity  of  monaftic 
ideas,  cannot  refrain  from  expreffmg their  alto- 
tiifbment  at  the  difpaffionate  coldnefs  of  the 
American  young  men  in  their  intercourfe  with 
the  other  fex  h).  Nor  is  this  referve  to  be  as¬ 
cribed  to  any  opinion  which  they  entertain  with 
refpeft  to  the  merit  of  female  chaflity.  That 
is  an  idea  too  refined  for  a  favage,  and  fugge- 
lied  by  a  delicacy  of  fentiment  and  affe&ion  to 
which  he  is  a  ftranger. 

Reflexions  with  refpeft  to  thefe. 

But  in  inquiries  concerning  either  the  be- 
dily  or  mental  qualities  of  particular  races  of 
men,  there  is  not  a  more  common  or  more  fe- 


g)  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Sauvages ,  32.  &c.  Rochefort  Hift. 
des  lfles  Antilles,  p.  461.  Voyage  de  Coreal.  ii.  140.  Ra- 
lmifio ,  iii.  309.  F.  Lozano  Defer,  del  Gran,  Chaco,  71. 
Falkner’s  Defer,  of  Patagon.  p.  125.  Lettere  di  P.  Cataneo 
ap.  Muratory  II  Chriftian.  Felice  ,  i.  305. 

h)  Chanvalon.  p.  51.  Lettr.  Edif.  tom.  xxiv.  3*8.  Tertre  ,  ii. 
377*  Venegas,  j,  $1,  Ribas  Hift,  de  ios  Triumf.  p,  a. 
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during  error,  than  that  of  aferiblng  to  a  Angle  ' 
caufe ,  thofe  chara&eriftic  peculiarities,  which 
are  the  efte£t  of  the  combined  operation  of  ma¬ 
ny  caufes.  I  he  climate  and  foil  of  America 
differ,  in  To  many  refpefts,  from  thofe  of  the 
other  henrifphere,  and  this  difference  is  fo  ob¬ 
vious  and  ftriking,  that  philofophers  of  great 
iminence  have  laid  hold  on  this  as  fufficient  to 
account  fpr  what  is  peculiar  in  the  conffitution 
of  its  inhabitants.  They  reft  oh  phyfical  cau¬ 
fes  alone,  and  confider  the  feeble  frame  and 
languid  defire  of  the  Americans ,  as  confequen- 
ces  of  the  temperament  of  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  they  occupy.  But  the  influences 
of  political  and  moral  caufes  ought  not  to  have 
been  overlooked.  Thefe  operate  with  no  lefs 
effect  than  that  on  which  many  philofophers 
reft,  as  a  full  explanation  of  the  lingular  appea¬ 
rances  which  have  been  mentioned.  Wherever 
the  flats  of  fociety  is  fuch  as  to  create  many 
wants  and  defires ,  which  cannot  be  fatisfied 
without  regular  exertions  of  induftry,  the  body 
accuftomed  to  labour  becomes  robuft  and  patient 
of  fatigue.  In  a  more  firnpie  ftate  ,  where  the 
demands  of  men  are  fo  few  and  fo  moderate, 
that  they  may  be  gratified  ,  almoft  without 
any  effort,  by  the  fpontaneous  productions  of 
nature,  the  powers  of  the  body  are  not  called 
forth,  nor  can  they  attain  their  proper  llrength. 
The  natives  of  Chill  and  of  North  America,  the 
t\yo  temperate  regions  in  the  New  World,  who 

live 
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live  by  hunting,  may  be  deemed  an  aftive  land 
vigorous  race ,  when  compared  with  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifi.es,  or  of  thole  parts  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  where  hardly  any  labour  is  reqnifite  to 
procure  fubfifitence.  The  exertions  of  a  hunter 
are  not,  however ,fo  regular,  or  fo  continued, 
as  thole  of  perfons  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  earth,  or  in  the  various  arts  of  civilized 
life,  and  though  his  agility  may  be  greater 
than  theirs,  his  ftrength  is  on  the  whole  infe¬ 
rior.  If  another  direftion  were  given  to  the 
aftive  powers  of  man  in  the  New  World,  and 
his  force  augmented  by  exercife,  he  might  ac¬ 
quire  a  degree  of  vigour  which  he  does  not  in 
his  prefent  ftate  pofiefs.  The  truth  of  this  is 
confirmed  by  experience.  Wherever  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  have  been  gradually  accuftomed  to  hard 
labour,  their  conftitutions  become  robuft,  and 
they  have  been  found  capable  of  performing 
fuch  tafks ,  as  feerned  not  only  to  exceed  the 
powers  of  fuch  a  feeble  frame  as  has  been  dee¬ 
med  peculiar  to  their  country,  but  to  equal 
any  effort  of  the  natives,  either  of  Africa  or 
of  Europe  i). 

The  fame  reafoning  will  apply  to  what  has 
been  oblerved  concerning  their  ilender  demand 
for  food.  As  a  proof  fch<£t  this  fhould  be  afcri- 
bed ,  as  much  to  their  extreme  indolence ,  and 
ofcen  total  want  of  occupation,  as  to  any  thing 

i)  See  NOTE  XVIII, 

Robertson  Vol,  IT,  E 
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peculiar  in  the  phyfical  ftrufture  of  their  bodies, 
it  has  been  oblerved  ,  that  in  thofe  diftricts, 
where  the  people  of  America  are  obliged  to 
exert  any  unuiual  effort  of  activity,  in  order  to 
procure  fubfiftence  ,  or  wherever  they  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  fevere  labour,  their  appetite  is  not 
inferior  to  that  of  other  men  ,  and  In  fome 
places ,  it  has  ilruck  obfervers  a  remarkably 
voracious  k). 

The  operation  of  political  and  moral  caufes 
is  hill  more  confpicuous ,  in  modifying  the  de¬ 
gree  of  attachment  between  the  fexes.  In  a 
ftate  of  high  civilization  ,  this  paffion  inflamed 
by  reitraint,  refined  by  delicacy ,  and  cheri- 
fhed  by  fafhion  ,  occupies  and  engrofles  the 
heart.  It  is  no  longer  a  fimple  inftinft  of  na¬ 
ture ;  fentiments  heightens  the  ardour  of  defire, 
and  the  molt  tender  emotions  of  which  our  fra¬ 
me  is  fufceptible,  foothe  and  agitate  the  foul; 
This  defcription  ,  however  ,  applies  only  to 
thole,  who,  by  their  fituation ,  are  exempted 
from  the  cares  and  labours  of  life.  Among 
penons  of  inferior  order,  who  are  doomed  by 
their  condition  to  inceffant  toil,  the  dominion 
of  this  paffion  is  lefs  violent;  their  folicitude 
to  procure  fubfiflence,  and  to  provide  for  the 
firft  demand  of  nature,  leaves  litte  leifure  for 
attending  to  its  fecond  call.  But  if  the  nature 
of  the  intercourie  between  the  fexes  varies  fo 

k)  Camilla,  ii.  12.  70.  23?.  Lafitau,  i.  515.  Oyalle  Church. 

Ai.  8i,  Muratori,  i.  295, 
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fnuch  m  perfons  of  different  rank  in  polifhed 
focieties,  the  condition  of  man,  while  he  re¬ 
mains  uncivilized,  muff  occafion  a  variation  ftill 
more  apparent.  We  may  well  fuppofe  ,  that 
amidft  the  hardfhips  ,  the  dangers  and  the 
fimplicity  of  favage  life,  where  fubfiftence  is 
always  precarious,  and  often  fcanty,  where 
men  are  almoft  continually  engaged  in  the  pur- 
fuit  of  their  enemies,  or  in  guarding  againft 
their  attacks,  and  where  neither  drefs  nor  re¬ 
fer  ve  are  employed  as  arts  of  female  allurement, 
that  the  attention  of  the  Americans  to  their 
women  would  be  extremely  feeble,  without 
imputing  this  folely  to  any  phyfical  defeat  or 
degradation  in  their  frame. 

It  is  accordingly  obferved,  that  in  tbofe 
countries  of  America,  where,  from  the  ferti¬ 
lity  of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of  the  climate, 
or  fome  farther  advances  which  the  natives  ha¬ 
ve  made  in  improvement,  the  means  of  fubfi¬ 
ftence  are  more  abundant,  and  the  hardfhips 
of  favage  life  are  lefs  feverely  felt,  the  animal 
paffion  of  the  fexes  becomes  more  ardent.  Stri¬ 
king  examples  of  this  occur  among  fome  tribes 
feated  on  the  banks  of  great  rivers  well  fiored 
with  food,  among  others  who  are  mailers  of 
hunting-grounds  abounding  fo  much  with  ga¬ 
me,  that  they  have  a  regular  and  plentiful  fup- 
ply  of  nourishment  with  little  labour.  The 
fuperior  degree  of  fecurity  and  afuuence  which 
thefe  tribes  enjoy,  is  followed  by  their  naiu- 
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ral  effefts.  The  paffions  implanted  in  the  hu¬ 
man  frame  by  the  hand  of  nature  acquire  addi¬ 
tional  force;  new  tafles  and  dehres  are  formed; 
the  women,  as  they  are  more  valued  and  ad¬ 
mired  ,  become  more  attentive  to  drefs  and  or- 
nement;  the  men,  beginning  to  feel  how  much 
of  their  own  happinefs  depends  upon  them,  no 
longer  difdain  the  arts  of  winning  their  favour 
and  affe&ion.  The  intercourfe  of  the  fexes  be¬ 
comes  very  different  from  that  which  takes  pla¬ 
ce  among  their  ruder  countrymen ,  and  as  hard¬ 
ly  any  reftraind  is  impofed  on  the  gratification 
of  defire,  either  by  religion,  laws,  or  de¬ 
cency  ,  the  difiolution  of  their  manners  is  ex- 
cefftve  1). 

None  of  them  deformed'. 

Notwithftanding  the  feeble  make  of  the 
Americans,  hardly  any  of  them  are  deformed 
or  mutilated ,  or  defe&ive  in  any  of  their  fen- 
fes.  All  travellers  have  been  Truck  with  this 
circumftance,  and  ha/e  celebrated  the  uniform 
fymmefcry  and  perfection  of  their  external  figu¬ 
re.  Some  authors  fearcn  for  the  caufe  of  this 
appearance  in  their  phyfical  condition.  As  the 
parents  are  not  exhauffed  or  over -fatigued  with 
hard  labour,  they  fuppofe  that  their  children 
are  born  vigorous  and  found.  They  imagine, 
that  in  the  liberty  of  lavage  life,  the  human 

1)  Biet.  389.  Charley,  iii,  4 33.  Dumont  Mem.  fur  la  Louifiane  t 
l55- 
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body,  naked  and  unconfined  from  its  earlieft 
age,  preferves  its  natural  form;  and  that  all  its 
limbs  and  members  acquire  a  jufter  proportion, 
than  when  fettered  with  artificial  reftraints, 
which  ftint  its  growth,  and  diftortits  fhape  m). 
Something,  without  doubt,  may  be  afcribed  to 
the  operation  of  thefe  caufes  ;  but  the  true  rea- 
fons  of  this  apparent  advantage,  which  is  com¬ 
mon  to  all  favage  nations,  He  deeper,  and  are 
clofely  interwoven  with  the  nature  and  genius 
of  that  ftate.  The  infancy  of  man  is  fo  long 
and  fo  helplefs,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
rear  children  among  rude  nations.  Their  means 
of  fubfiftence  are  not  only  fcanty,  but  preca¬ 
rious.  Such  as  live  by  hunting  muft  range  over 
extenfive  countries,  and  fhift  often  from  place 
to  place.  The  care  of  children,  as  well  as  eve¬ 
ry  other  laborious  tafk,  is  devolved  upon  the 
women.  The  diftreffes  and  hardfhips  of  the 
favage  life,  which  are  often  fuch  as  can  hard¬ 
ly  be  fupported  by  perfons  in  full  vigour,  muft 
be  fatal  to  thofe  of  more  tender  age.  Afraid 
of  undertaking  a  tafk  fo  laborious  and  of  fuch 
long  duration ,  as  that  of  rearing  their  offlpring, 
the  women ,  in  fome  parts  of  America  ,  procu¬ 
re  frequents  abortions  by  the  ufe  of  certain 
herbs,  and  extinguifh  the  firft  fparks  of  that  li¬ 
fe  which  they  are  unable  to  cherifh  n).  Sen- 

m)  Pifo  ,  p.  6. 

n)  Ellis’s  Voyage  to  Hud  on's  Bay,  19s*  Herrera,  dec.  y. 
lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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fible  that  only  Rout  and  well-formed  children 
have  force  of  conflitution  to  ftruggle  through  # 
fuch  an  hard  infancy,  other  nations  abandon 
or  deftroy  fuch  of  their  progeny  as  appear  feeb¬ 
le  or  defeftive,  as  unworthy  of  attention  o). 
Even  when  they  endeavour  to  rear  all  their  chil¬ 
dren  without  diftin&ion,  fo  great  a  proportion 
of  the  whole  number  perifhes  under  the  rigo¬ 
rous  treatment  which  muff  be  their  lot  in  the 
favage  Rate,  that  few  of  thofe  who  laboured 
under  any  original  frailty  attain  the  age  of  man¬ 
hood  p).  Thus,  in  polifhed  focieties,  where 
the  means  of  fubfiftence  are  fecured  with  cer¬ 
tainty,  and  acquired  with  eafe ;  where  the  ta¬ 
lents  of  the  mind  are  often  of  more  importance 
than  the  powers  of  the  body,  children  are  pre- 
ferved  notwithftanding  their  defefts  or  deformi¬ 
ty  ,  and  grow  up  to  be  ufeful  citizens.  In  ru¬ 
de  nations,  fuch  perfons  are  either  cut  off  as 
foon  as  they  are  born,  or  becoming  a  burden  to 
themfelves  and  to  the  community,  cannot  long 
protraft  their  lives.  But  in  thofe  provinces  of 
the  New  World  where,  by  the  effablifhment  of 
the  Europeans,  more  regular  proviiion  has  been 
made  for  the  fubfiffence  of  its  inhabitans,  and 
they  are  reftrained  from  laying  violent  hands 
on  their  children,  the  Americans  are  fo  far 
from  being  eminent  for  any  fuperior  perfeftion 


o)  Gutnilla  T-fift.  ii.  234.  Techo’s  Hifh  of  Paraguay  ,  &c.  Chur¬ 
chill’s  Coil  eft.  vi.  108. 

P)  Creuxji  Hilt.  Caned,  p.  57. 
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In  their  form,  that  one  fhould  rather  fufpeft 
fome  peculiar  imbecillity  in  the  race,  from  the 
extraordinary  number  of  individuals  who  are 
deformed  ,  dwarfifh  ,  mutilated  ,  blind  or 

deaf  q). 


Uniformity  of  their  appearance. 

How  feeble  foever  the  conftitution  of  the 
Americans  may  be,  it  is  remarkable,  that  the¬ 
re  is  lefs  variety  in  the  human  form  throughout 
the  New  World,  than  in  the  ancient  continent. 
When  Columbus  and  the  other  difeoverers  fir  ft 
vifited  the  different  countries  of  America  which 
lie  within  the  torrid  zone,  they  naturally  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  people  of  the  fame  complexion 
with  thofe  in  the  correfponding  regions  of  the 
other  hemifphere.  To  their  amazement,  how¬ 
ever  they  difeovered  that  America  contained 
no  negroes  r) ;  and  the  caufe  of  tnis  fingulai 
appearance  became  as  much  the  objeft  of  curio- 
fity  ,  as  the  faft  itfelf  was  of  wonder.  Tft 
what  part  or  membrane  of  the  body  that  hu¬ 
mour  refides  which  tinges  the  complexion  of 
the  negro  with  a  deep  black,  it  is  the  bufinefs 
of  anatomifts  to  inquire  and  deferibe.  1  he  po¬ 
werful  operation  of  heat  appears  manifeflly  to 
be  the  caufe  which  produces  this  ftriking  varie¬ 
ty  in  the  human  fpecies.  All  Europe ,  almoft 
the  whole  of  Alia,  and  the  temperate  paics  of 


q)  Voyage  de  Ulloa ,  i.  232.. 

r)  P.  Martyr,  dec.  p.  71. 
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Africa,  are  occupied  by  men  of  a  fair  comple¬ 
tion.  All  the  torrid  zone  in  Africa,  fome  of 
the  warmer  regions  adjacent  to  it,  and  a  few 
countries  in  Aha,  are  tilled  with  people  of  a 
eep  black  colom.  If  we  trace  the  nations  of 
our  continent,  making  our  progrefs  from  cold 
and  temperate  countries  towards  thofe  parts 
which  are  expofed  to  the  influence  ofvehement 
and  unremitting  heat,  we  fhall  find,  that  the 
extreme  whitenefs  of  their  fkin  foon  begins  to 
dimimfn ;  that  its  colour  deepens  gradually  as 
we  advance;  and  after  palling  through  all  the 
fucceifive  gradations  of  fhade ,  terminates  in  an 
uniform  unvarying  black.  But  in  America, 
where  the  agency  of  heat  is'checked  and  aba¬ 
ted  by  various  caufes,  which  I  have  already  ex-  ‘ 
plained,  the  climate  feems  to  be  deftitute  of  that 
force  which  produces  fuch  wonderful  effe6ts  on 
the  Human  Iratne.  The  colour  of  the  natives  of 
the  torrid  zone  in  America,  is  hardly  of  a  deeper 
n*ie  than  that  of  the  people  in  the  more  tempera¬ 
te  parts  of  their  continent.  Accurate  obfervers. 
who  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  -in  very  different  climates,  and  in  countries 
far  removed  from  each  other,  have  been  ftruck 

With  the  amazing  fimilarity  of  their  figure  and 
afpeft  s). 

But  though  the  hand  of  Nature  has  devia¬ 
ted  fo  little  from  one  fiandard  in  fafhioning  the 

s)  See  NOTE  XIX. 
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human  form  in  America,  the  creation  of  fancy 
hath  been  various  and  extravagant.  The  fame 
fables  that  were  current  in  the  ancient  conti¬ 
nent,  have  been  revived  with  refpeft  to  the 
New  World,  and  America  too  has  been  peo¬ 
pled  with  human  beings  of  monftrous  and  fan¬ 
tastic  appearance.  The  inhabitants  of  certain 
provinces  were  defcribed  to  be  pigmies  of  three 
feet  high ; /thofe  of  others  to  be  giants  of  an 
enormous  fize.  Some  travellers  pnblifhed  ac¬ 
counts  of  people  with  only  one  eye,  other  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  difcovered  men  without  heads, 
whole  eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in  their 
breads.  The  variety  of  Nature  in  her  produc¬ 
tions  is,  indeed  fo  great,  that  it  is  prefump- 
tuous  to  fet  bounds  to  her  fertility,  and  to  re¬ 
ject  indiscriminately  every  relation  that  does 
not  perfectly  accord  with  our  own  limited  ob- 
fervation  and  experience.  But  the  other  extre¬ 
me ,  of  yielding  a  hafty  affent  on  the  flighted: 
evidence,  to  whatever  has  the  appearance  of 
being  ftrange  and  marvellous,  is  no  lefs  unbe¬ 
coming  a  philofophical  inquirer,  as,  in  every 
period,  men  are  more  apt  to  be  betrayed  into 
error,  by  their  weaknefs  in  believing  too  much, 
than  by  their  arrogance  in  believing  too  little. 
In  proportion  as  fcience  extends ,  and  nature 
is  examined  with  a  difcerning  eye ,  the  won¬ 
ders  which  amufed  ages  of  ignorance  difappear. 
The  tales  of  credulous  travellers  concerning  A- 
xnerica  are  forgotten;  the  monfters  which  they 
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defctibe  have  been  fearcbed  for-  In  vain;  and 
tiioie  provinces  where  they  pretend  to  have 
found  inhabitants  of  fingular  forms,  are  now 
known  to  be  poffeffed  by  people  no  wife  diffe¬ 
rent  from  the  other  Americans  t). 

Though  thofe  relations  may,  without  dt- 
fcufiion  ,  be  rejected  as  fabulous ,  there  are 
other  accounts  of  varieties  in  tne  human  fpecies 
in  iome  parts  of  the  New  World  ,  which  reft 
upon  better  evidence,  and  merit  more  attentive 
examination.  This  variety  has  been  particu¬ 
larly  obferved  In  three  different  diftridbs.  The 
firft  of  thefe  is  fituated  in  the  ifthmus  of  Da¬ 
rien ,  near  the  centre  of  America.  Lionel  Wa¬ 
fer  a  traveller,  pofefled  of  more  curlofity  and 
intelligence  than  we  fhould  have  expedited  to 
find  In  an  aflociate  of  Buccaneers,  difcovered 
there  a  fmall ,  but  fingular  race  of  men.  They 
are  of  low  ihature ,  according  to  his  defcription, 
of  a  jeeble  make,  incapable  of  enduring  fatigue. 
Tuelr  colour  Is  a  dead  milk  white;  not  refemb- 
Hng  that  of  fair  people  among  Europeans  ,  but 
without  any ,  tlndfure  of  a  bln f h  or  fanguine 
complexion.  iheir  fkm  is  covered  with  a  fine 
hairy  down  of  a  chalky  white,  the  hair  heads, 
their  eyebrows,  and  eye  -  lafhes,  are  of  the 
fame  hue.  Iheir  eyes  are  of  a  fingular  form, 
and  fo  weak,  that  they  can  hardly  bear  the 
light  of  the  fun;  but  they  fee  clearly  by  moon- 

j  '  j,  ^ 

P  See  NOT£  XX. 
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light  ,  and  are  moft  aftive  and  gay  in  the 
night  u).  No  race  fimilar  to  this  has  been 
difcovered  in  any  other  part  of  America.  Cor¬ 
tes ,  indeed,  found  fome  perfons  exa&ly  re- 
fembling  the  white*  people  of  Darien,  among 
the  rare  and  monftrous  animals  which  Monte¬ 
zuma  had  collected  w).  But  as  the  power  of 
the  Mexican  empire  extended  to  the  provinces 
bordering  on  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  they  were 
probably  brought  from  thence.  Singular  as  the 
appearance  of  thofe  people  may  be,  they  can¬ 
not  be  conlidered  as  conftituting  a  diftintt  Tpe- 
cies.  Among  the  negroes  of  Africa,  as  well 
as  the  natives  of  the  Indian  iflands,  nature  io- 
metimes  produces  a  fmall  number  of  individuals, 
with  all  the  chara&eriftic  features  and  qualities 
of  the  white  people  of  Darien.  The  former 
are  called  Albinos  by  the  Portuguefe,  the  lat¬ 
ter  Kackerlakes  by  the  Dutch.  In  Darien  the 
parents  of  thofe  Whites  are  of  the  fame  colour 
with  the  other  natives  of  the  country;  and  this 
obfervation  applies  equally  to  the  anomalous 
progeny  of  the  negroes  and  Indians.  The  fame 
mother  who  produces  fome  children  of  a  colour 
that  does  not  belong  to  the  race,  brings  forth 
the  reft  of  the  complexion  peculiar  to  her  coun¬ 
try  x).  One  ¥conclufton  may  than  be  formed 

with  refpeft  to  the  people  defcribed  by  Wafer r 

* 

u)  Wafer  Defcript.  of  Ifth.  ap.  Dampier ,  iii.  p.  346. 

w)  Cortes  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  241.  E. 

x)  Margray.  Hilt.  Rer.  Nat.  JBraf.  lib.  viii.  c.  4. 
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the  Albinos  and  the  KackerJakes ;  they  area 
-  degenerated  breed ,  not  a  feparate  clafs  of  men  : 
and  from  fome  difeafe  or  defeft  of  their  parents, 
the  peculiar  colour  and  debility  which  mark 
their  degradation  are  tranfmitted  to  them.  As 
a  decifive  proof  of  this ,  it  has  been  obferved  , 
that  neither  the  white  people  of  Darien,  nor  the 
Albinos  of  Africa,  propagate  their  race:  their 
children  are  of  the  colour  and  temperament  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  natives  of  their  refpe&ive  coun¬ 
tries  y). 

'The  fecond  diftrift  that  is  occupied  by  in¬ 
habitants  differing  in  appearance  from  the  other 
people  of  America,  is  fftuated  in  a  high  nor¬ 
thern  latitude,  extending  from  the  coaft  of  La¬ 
brador  towards  the  pole,  as  far  as  the  country 
is  habitable.  The  people  fcattered  over  thofe 
dreary  regions,  are  known  to  the  Europeans  by 
the  name  of  Efquimaux.  They  themfelves  , 
with  that  idea  of  their  own  fuperiority  which 
conloles  the  rudeft  and  moft  wretched  nations, 
aliume  the  name  of  Keralit,  or  Men.  They 
are  of  a  middle  fize  and  robuft,  with  heads 
of  a  difproportioned  bulk  ,  and  feet  as  re¬ 
markably  fmall.  Their  complexion ,  though 
fwarthy,  by  being  continually  expofed  to  the 
rigour  of  a  cold  climate ,  inclines  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  white,  rather  than  to  the  copper  colour 
of  America,  and  the  men  have  beards,  which 

y)  Wafer,  p.  343.  Demanet.  Hid.  de  I’Afrique  ,  ii.  234.  Re- 
cherch.  Philof.  fur  les  Amer.  ii.  1.  &c. 
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are  fometimes  bul'hy  and  long  z).  From  thefe 
marks  of  diitin&ion,  as  well  as  jrom  one  itili 
lefs  equivocal,  the  affinity  of  their  language  to 
that  of  the  Greenlanders,  which  I  have  already 
mentioned,  we  may  conclude,  with  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  confidence,  that  the  Efquima-ux  area 
race  different  from  the  reft  of  the  Americans. 

We  cannot  decide  with  equal  certainty  con¬ 
cerning  the  inhabitants  of  the  third  diffridf,  fi- 
tuated  at  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America. 
Thefe  are  the  famous  Patagonians,  who,  du¬ 
ring  two  centuries  and  a  half,  have  afforded  a 
fubjeft  of  controverfy  to  the  learned,  and  an 
objeft  of  wonder  to  the  vulgar.  They  are  fup- 
pofed  to  be  one  of  the  wandering  tribes ,  which 
occupy  that  vaft  ,  but  leaf!  known  region  of 
America,  which  extends  from  the  river  De  la 
Plata  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Their  proper 
ftation  is  in  that  part  of  the  interior  country, 
which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Negro ; 
but  in  the  hunting  feafon  they  often  roam  as 
far  as  the  ftraits  which  feparate  Tierra  del  Fue- 
go  from  the  main -land.  The  firft  accounts  of 
this  people  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Magellan  a),  who  defcribed  them  as 
a  gigantic  race,  above  eight  feet  high,  and  of 
ffrength  in  proportion  to  their  enormous 

z)  Ellis  Voy.  to  Hudf,  Bay.  p.  131.  139.  De  la  Potherie  ,  tom. 
i*  P-  79*  Wales’  Journ.  of  a  Voy,  to  Churchill  River,  Phil* 
Tranf.  vol.  ix.  109. 

*)  Faikuer’s  Defcriptioa  ef  Patagonia*  p.  102 » 
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fize.  Among  feveral  tribes  of  animals,  a  di- 
fparity  in  bulk,  as  confiderable,  may  be  obfer- 
ved.  Some  large  breeds  of  horfes  and  dogs  exceed 
the  more  diminutive  races  in  ftature  and  ftrenth  , 
as  far  as  the  Patagonian  is  fuppofed  to  rife  ab¬ 
ove  the  ufual  ftandard  of  the  human  body.  But 
animals  attain  the  high  eft  perfection  of  their 
fpecies ,  only  in  mild  climates ,  or  where  they 
find  the  moft  nutritive  food  in  greateft  abun¬ 
dance.  It  is  not  then  in  the  uncultivated  wa- 
fie  of  the  Magellanic  regions  ,  and  among  a 
tribe  of  improvident  favages  ,  that  we  fhould 
expeft  to  find  man  ,  poffeffing  the  high  eft  ho¬ 
nours  of  his  race,  and  diftinguifhed  by  a  fupe- 
riority  of  fize  and  vigour,  far  beyond  what  he 
has  reached  in  any  other  part  of  the  earth. 
The  moft  explicit  and  unexceptionable  eviden¬ 
ce  is  requiftte,  in  order  to  eftablifh  a  faft,  re¬ 
pugnant  to  thofe  general  principles  and  laws , 
which  feem  to  affeft  the  human  frame  in  every 
other  inftance,  and  to  decide  with  refpedh  to 
its  nature  and  qualities.  Such  evidence  has 
not  hitherto  been  produced.  Though  feveral 
perfons,  to  whole  teftimony  great  relpeft  is  due 
have  viiited  this  part  of  America  fmce  the  time 
of  Magellan,  and  have  had  interviews  with  the 
natives;  though  forne  have  affirmed,  that  fuch 
as  they  faw,  were  of  gigantic  ftature,  and  others 
have  formed  the  fame  conclufion  from  meafu- 
ring  their  footfteps ,  or  from  viewing  the  fke- 
letons  of  their  dead;  yet  their  accounts  vary 
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from  each  other  in  fo  many  eftential  points , 
and  are  mingled  with  io  many  circumftances 
inanifeljjy  falie  or  fabulous,  as  detraft  much 
from  their  credit.  On  the  other  hand ,  fome 
navigators ,  and  thofe  among  the  moll  eminent 
of  their  order  for  difcernment  and  accuracy  , 
have  afferted  that  the  natives  of  Patagonia  , 
with  whom  they  had  intercourfe,  though  Pout 
and  well-made,  are  not  of  fuch  extraordina¬ 
ry  ftze  as  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  reft  of 
the  human  fpecies  b).  The  exiftence  of  this 
gigantic  race  of  men  feems  than,  to, be  one 
of  thofe  points  in  natural  hiftory,  with  refpeft 
to  which  a  cautious  inquirer  will  hefitate,  and 
will  chufe  to  fufpend  his  aftent  until  more  com¬ 
plete  evidence  fhall  decide,  wheter  he  ought 
r  to  admit  a  faft  ,  feemingly  inconftftent  with 
what  reafon  and  experience  have  difcovered 
concerning  the  ftrufture  and  condition  of  man, 
in  all  the  various  fituations  in  which  he  has 
been  obferved. 

Their  ftate  of  health. 

t 

In  order  to  form  a  complete  idea  with  re¬ 
fpeft  to  the  confutation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  and  the  other  hemifphere,  we  fhould  at¬ 
tend  not  only  to  the  make  and  vigour  of  their 
bodies,  but  conftder  what  degree  of  health  they 
enjoy,  and  to  what  period  of  longevity  they 

b)  See  NOTE  XXI. 
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ufually  arrivs.  In  the  fimplicity  0f  the  favage 
Rate,  when  njan  is  not  oppreffed  with  labour, 
or  enervated  by  luxury ,  or  dil'quited  with  ca¬ 
re,  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that  his  life  will  flow 
on  almod  untroubled  by  difeafe  or  fuffering, 
until  his  days  be  terminated  in  extreme  old 
age,  by  the  gradual  decays  of  nature.  We 
lmd ,  accordingly,  among  the  Americans,  as 
well  as  among  other  rude  people  ,  perfons 
whole  decrepid  and  fhrivelled  formfeems  to  in¬ 
dicate  an  extraordinary  length  of  life.  But  as 
mod  of  them  are  unacquainted  with  the  art  of 
numbering,  and  all  of  them  as  forgetful  of  what 
is  pall,  as  they  are  improvident  for  what  is  to 
come  ,  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain  their  age 
with  any  degree  of  precifion  c).  It  is  evident, 
that  tne  period  of  their  longevity  mud  vary 
confiderably,  according  to  the  diverdty  of  clima¬ 
tes  and  their  different  modes  of  fubfidence. 
They  feem ,  however,  to  be  every  where  ex¬ 
empt  from  many  of  the  didempers  which  afflift 
polifhed  nations.  None  of  the  maladies,  which 
are  the  immediate  offspring  of  luxury ,  ever  vi- 
dted  them;  and  they  have  no  names  in  their 
languages  by  which  to  didinguifh  this  nume¬ 
rous  train  of  adventitious  evils. 


Dif- 

-c)  Uiloa  Notic.  Americ,  323.  Baukroft  Nat,  Kilt,  of  Guiana, 
334. 
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Difeafes. 

Bat,  whatever  be  the  fituation  in  which 
man  is  placed,  he  is  born  to  fuller ,  and  his 
difeafes  in  the  favage  Hate ,  though  fewer  in 
number,  are  like  thofe  of  the  animals  whom 
he  nearly  refembles  in  his  mode  of  life ,  mo¬ 
re  violent,  and  more  fatal.  If  luxury  engen¬ 
ders  and  nourishes  diftempers  of  one  fpecies , 
the  rigour  and  diftrefles  of  favage  life  bring  on 
thofe  of  another.  As  men,  in  this  Hate  ,  are 
wonderfully  improvident,  and  their  means  of 
fubllftence  precarious,  they  often  pafs  from  ex¬ 
treme  want  to  exuberant  plenty,  according  to 
the  viciffitudes  of  fortune  in  the  chace  ,  or  to 
the  variety  in  the  productions  of  the  feafons. 
Their  inconfiderate  gluttony  in  the  one  fitua- 
tion  ,  and  their  fevere  abftinence  in  the  other, 
are  equally  pernicious.  For,  though  the  hu¬ 
man  confutation  may  be  accu'flomed  by  habit, 
like  that  of  animals  of  prey,  to  tolerate  long 
famine,  and  then  to  gorge  voraciously,  it  is 
not  a  little  afrefted  by  fuch  fudden  and  violent 
tranfitions.  The  ftrength  and  vigour  of  fava- 
ges  are  at  fome  feafons  ,  impaired  by  what 
they  fuffer  from  fcarcitv  of  food:  at  others, 
they  are  airlifted  with  diforders  arifing  from  in-. 
digeHion  and  a  fuperduity  of  grofs  aliment. 
Thefe  are  fo  common,  that  they  may  be  con- 
iiaered  as  the  unavoidable  confequence  of  their 
mode  of  fubfifling,  and  cut  off  confiderable  num- 

Robertson  Vol.  II.  F 
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bers  in  the  prime  of  life.  They  are  like  wife 
extremely  fubjeft  to  confumptions ,  to  pleure- 
tlc  ,  afthmatic  and  paralytic  diforders  d )  , 
brought  on  by  the  immoderate  hardfhips  and  fati¬ 
gue  which  they  endure  in  hunting  and  in  war; 
or  owing  to  the  inclemency  of  the  feafons  to 
which  they  are  continually  expofed.  In  the  la¬ 
vage  Rate,  hardfhips  and  fatigue  violently  afiaujt 
the  conftitution.  In  polisfhed  Societies,  intem- 
derance  undermines  it.  It  is  not  eafy  to  determine 
which  of  them  operates  with  moft  fatal  effe ft,  or 
tends  molt  to  abridge  human  life.  The  influence  of 
the  former  is  certainly  moil  extenfive.  The 
pernicious  consequences  of  luxury  reach  only 
a  few  members  in  any  community,  the  diftref- 
fes  of  favage  life  are  felt  by  all.  As  far  as  I 
can  judge  after  very  minute  inquiry,  the  ge¬ 
neral  period  of  human  life  is  fhorter  among  ra¬ 
vages,  than  in  well  regulated  and  induftrious 
focieties. 

One  dreadful  malady,  the  fevereft  Scourge 
with  which  in  this  life,  offended  Heaven  cha- 
ftens  the  indulgence  of  criminal  defire,  Seems 
to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  Americans.  By 
communicating  it  to  their  conquerors,  they  ha¬ 
ve  not  only  amply  avenged  their  own  wrongs, 
but  by  adding  this  calamity  to  thofe  which  for¬ 
merly  embittered  human  life,  they  have,  per- 

d)  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  364.  Lafitau ,  ii,  360.  De  la  Pothe- 
rie  ,  n,  37. 
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haps,  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  bene¬ 
fits  which  Europe  has  derived  from  the  difco- 
very  of  the  New  World.  This  diftemper,  from 
the  country  in  which  it  firft  raged ,  or  from 
the  people  by  whom  it  was  fuppofed  to  have 
been  fpread  over  Europe,  has  been  fometimes 
called  the  Neapolitan,  and  fometimes  the  French 
difeafe.  At  its  firft  appearance,  the  infeftion 
was  fo  malignant,  its  fymptoms  fo  violent,  its 
operation  fo  rapid  and  fatal,  as  to  baffle  all 
the  efforts  of  medical  fkill.  Aftonifnment  and 
terror  accompanied  this  unknown  affliction  in 
its  progrefs,  and  men  began  to  dread  the  ex¬ 
tinction  of  the  human  race  by  fuch  a  cruel  vifl- 
tation.  Experience,  and  the  ingenuity  of  phy¬ 
sicians,  gradually  difcovered  remedies  of  fuch 
virtue  as  to  cure  or  mitigate  the  evil.  During 
the  courfe  of  two  centuries  and  a  half,  its  vi¬ 
rulence  fee  ms  to  have  abated  confidently.  At 
length ,  in  the  fame  manner  with  the  leprofy, 
which  raged  in  Europe  for  fome  centuries,  it 
may  wafte  its  force  and  difappear;  and  in  fo¬ 
me  happier  age,  this  weftern  infeftion ,  like 
that  from  the  Eaft,  may  be  known  only  by  de- 
lcription  e). 

Power  and  qualities  of  their  minds. 

/ 

II.  After  confidering  what  appears  to  be 
peculiar  in  the  bodily  confutation  of  the  Arne- 

•)  See  NOTE  XXII. 
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ricans  ,  our  attention  is  naturally  turned  to¬ 
wards  the  powers  and  qualities  of  their  minds. 
As  the  individual  advances  from  the  ignorance 
and  imbecillity  of  the  infant  Rate ,  to  vigour 
and  maturity  of  underRanding ,  fomething  find- 
lar  to  this  may  be  obferved  in  the  progrefs  of 
the  fpecies.  With  refpeft  to  it,  too,  there  is 
a  period  of  infancy ,  during  which  feveral  po¬ 
wers  of  the  mind  are  not  unfolded,  and  all  are 
feeble  and  defective  in  their  operation.  In  the 
early  ages  of  fociety,  while  the  condition  of 
man  is  fimple  and  rude  ,  his  reafon  is  but  little 
exercifed ,  and  his  delires  move  within  a  very 
narrow  fphere.  Hence  arife  two  remarkable 
chara&eriftics  of  the  human  mind,  in  this  Ra¬ 
te.  Its  intellectual  powers  are  extremely  limi¬ 
ted  ;  its  emotions  and  efforts  are  few  and  lan¬ 
guid.  Both  thefe  diRinftions  are  confpicuous 
among  the  rudeR  and  moR  unimproved  of  the 
American  tribes  and  conRitute  a  Rriking  part 
of  their  defcription. 

Intelleftual  faculties  very  limited. 

What,  among  polifhed  nations  is  called 
fpeculative  reafoning  or  refearch ,  is  altogether 
unknown  in  the  rude  Rate  or  fociety,  and  ne¬ 
ver  becomes  the  occupation  or  amufement  of 
the  human  faculties ,  until  man  be  fo  far  im¬ 
proved  as  to  have  fecured  with  certainty ,  the 
means  of  fubfiRence ,  as  well  as  the  poffeffion 
of  leifure  and  tranquillity.  The  thoughts  and 
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attention  of  a  favage  are  confined  within  the 
fmall  circle  of  objects  ,  immediately  conduci¬ 
ve  to  his  prefervation  or  enjoyment.  Every 
thing  beyond  that  cfcapes  his  obfervation,  or 
is  perfeftly  indifferent  to  him.  Like  a  mere 
animal ,  what  is  before  his  eyes  interefts  and 
affefts  him;  what  is  out  of  light,  or  at  a  di- 
ftance ,  makes  no  imprefTion  r).  There  are  fe- 
veral  people  in  America  whofe  limited  under- 
ftandings  feem  not  to  be  capable  of  forming  an 
arrangement  for  futurity ;  neither  their  follici- 
tude  nor  their  forefight  extend  fo  far.  They 
follow  blindly  the  impulfe  of  the  appetite  which 
they  feel,  but  are  entirely  regardlefs  of  diftant 
confequences ,  and  even  of  thofe  removed  in 
the  leaf:  degree  from  immediate  apprehenfion. 
While  they  highly  prize  fuch  things  as  ferve  to 
prefent  ufe,  or  minifter  to  prefent  enjoyment, 
they  fet  no  value  upon  thofe  which  are  not  the 
objeft  of  fome  immediate  want  s).  When,  on 
the  approach  of  the  evening,  a  Caribbee  feels 
himfelf  difpofed  to  go  to  reft,  no  conlideration 
will  tempt  him  to  fell  his  hammoc.  But  ,  in 
the  morning,  when  he  is  Tallying  out  to  the 
bufinefs  or  paftime  of  the  day,  he  will  part 
with  it  for  the  flighted:  toy  that  catches  his 
fancy  t}.  At  the  clofe  of  winter,  while  the 


r)  Ulloa  Noticias  Americ.  222. 

s)  Venegas  Hift.  of  Calif,  i.  66.  Supp.  Church,  Coll.  v.  693. 
Borde  Defer,  des  Caraibes  ,  p.  16.  Ellis  Voy.  194. 

b)  Labat  Voyages,  ii.  114.  115.  Tertre,  ii.  385. 
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impreflion  of  what  he  has  buffered  from  the  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  climate  is  frefh  in  the  mind  of  the 
Eorth  American  ,  he  fets  hirnfelf  with  vigour 
to  prepare  materials  for  erediing  a  comfortable 
hut  to  proteft  him  againft  the  inclemency  of 
the  fucceedirig  feafon  ;  but  as  foon  as  the  wea- 
ter  becomes  mild,  he  forgets  what  is  path, 
abandons  his  work,  and  never  thinks  of  it  mo¬ 
re,  until  the  return  of  cold  compels  him,  when 
too  late,  to  refume  it  u). 

If  in  concerns  the  moR  intereRing  ,  and 
feemingly  the  moil  funple,  the  reafon  of  man, 
while  rude  and  deRitute  of  culture,  differs  fo 
little  from  the  thoughtlefs  levity  of  children, 
or  the  improvident  infiindt  of  animals,  its  exer¬ 
tions  in  other  direftions  cannot  be  very  confide- 
rable.  The  objects  towards  which  reafon  turns, 
and  the  difquiiition  in  which  it  engages,  muft 
depend  upon  the  Rate  in  which  man  is  placed, 
and  are  fuggefted  by  his  neceilities  and  defires. 
Difquifitions ,  which  appear  the  moR  neceffary 
and  important  to  men  in  one  Rate  of  fociety, 
never  occur  to  thofe  in  another.  Among  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  arithmetic,  or  the  art  of  num¬ 
bering,  is  deemed  an  eflential  and  elementary 
fcience,  and  in  our  continent  the  invention 
and  ufe  of  it  reaches  back  to  a  period  fo  remo¬ 
te  as  this  beyond  the  knowledge  of  hiRory.  But 
among  favages,  who  have  no  property  to  eRi- 

u)  Adair’s  Hilt  of  Amer.  Indians  ,  417. 
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mate,  no  hoarded  treafures  to  count,  no  vane- 
tv  of  objefts  or  multiplicity  of  ideas  to  enume¬ 
rate  ,  arithmetic  is  a  iuperiluous  and  ufelefs 
art.  Accordingly,  among  fome  tribes  in  Ame¬ 
rica  it  feetns  to  be  quite  unknown.  There  are 
many  who  cannot  reckon  farther  than  tree, 
and  have  no  denomination  to  dlftinguifh  any 
number  above  it  x).  Several  can  proceed  as 
far  as  ten,  others  to  twenty.  When  they 
would  convey  an  idea  of  any  number  beyond 
thefe ,  they  point  to  the  hair  of  their  head ,  in¬ 
timating  that  it  is  equal  to  them ,  or  with  won¬ 
der  declare  it  to  be  fo  great  that  it  cannot  be 


reckoned  y).  Wot  only  the  Americans  ,  but 
all  nations,  while  extremely  rude,  feem  to  be 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  computation  z)„ 
As  foon,  however,  as  they  acquire  fuch  ac¬ 
quaintance  or  connection  with  a  variety  of  ob¬ 
jefts  ,  that  there  is  frequent  occalion  to  combi¬ 
ne  or  divide  them,  their  knowledge  of  numbers 
Increafes,  fo  that  the  Hate  of  this  art  among 
any  people  may  he  confidered  as  one  ftandard , 
by  which  to  eftimate  the  degree  of  their  Impro¬ 
vement.  The  Iroquois,  in  North  America ,  as 
they  are  much  more  civilized  than  the  rude  in¬ 
habitants  of  Brafil ,  Paraguay  or  Guiana,  have 


x)  Condam.  p.  67.  Stadias  ap.  de  Bry ,  ix.  1  2g.  Lery.  ibid. 
251.  Biet.  362.  Lett.  Edif.  23.  314. 

y)  Dumont  Louif.  i.  137.  Herrera  ,  dec.  1.  lib.  iii.  c.  3.  Biee« 
396.  Borde ,  6. 

2)  This  is  the  cafe  with  the  Greenlanders,  Crantz.  i.  225* 
and  with  Kamchatkadales  ,  M.  V  Abbe  Chappe,  iii.  17. 
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likewife  made  greater  advances  In  this  refpeft; 
though  even  their  arithmetic  does  not  extend 
beyond  a  thoufand,  as  in  their  petty  tranfadti- 
ons  they  have  no  occafion  for  any  higher  num¬ 
ber  a).  Tiie  Cherokee,  a  lefs  confiderable  na¬ 
tion  on  the  fame  continent,  can  reckon  only  as 
far  as  a  hundred,  and  to  that  extent  have  na¬ 
mes  for  the  feveral  numbers;  the  fmaller  tribes 
in  their  neighbourhood  can  rife  no  higher  than 
ten  b). 

•  \  •  * 

No  abftraft  ideas. 

In  other  refpe&s ,  the  exercife  of  the  un¬ 
demanding  among  rude  nations  is  ftill  more  li¬ 
mited.  The  firft  ideas  of  every  human  being 
muft  be  fuch  as  he  receives  by  the  fenfes.  But, 
in  the  mind  of  man,  while  in  the  favage  Hate, 
there  feem  to  be  hardly  any  ideas  but  what  en¬ 
ter  by  this  avenue.  The  objefts  around  him 
are  prefented  to  his  eye.  Such  as  may  be  fub- 
fervient  to  his  ufe  ,  or  can  gratify  any  of  his 
appetites ,  attract  his  notice ;  he  views  the  reft 
without  curiofity  or  attention.  Satisfied  with 
confidering  them  under  that  fimple  mode,  in 
which  they  appear  to  him  as  feparate  and  de¬ 
tached,  he  neither  combines  them  fo  as  to  form 
general  cJaffes,  nor  contemplates  their  qualities 
apart  from  the  fubjeft  in  which  they  inhere, 
nor  bellows  a  thought  upon  the  operations  of 

a)  Charlev.  Nouv.  France  ,  iii.  402. 

b)  Adair’s  Hift.  of  Amer.  Indians,  77.  See  NOTE  XXIII. 


his  own  mind  concerning  them.  Thus,  he  is 
unacquainted  with  all  the  ideas  which  have  been 
denominated  univerfal,  abftraft ,  or  of  refle¬ 
xion.  The  range  of  his  underftanding  mufi ,  of 
courfe ,  be  very  confined,  and  his  reafonlng 
powers  he  employed  merely  on  what  is  fenfible. 
This  is  fo  remarkably  the  cafe  with  the  ruder 
nations  of  America,  that  their  languages  (as 
we  fhall  afterwards  find)  have  not  a  word  to 
exprefs  any  thing  but  what  is  material  or  cor¬ 
poreal.  Time,  fpace,  fubftance,  and  a  thou- 
fand  other  terms  which  reprefent  abftraft  and 
univerfal  ideas,  are  altogether  unknown  to  him 
c).  A  naked  favage,  cowering  near  the  fire 
in  his  miferable  cabin,  or  ftretched  under  a 
few  branches  which  afford  him  a  temporary  fhel- 
ter,  has  a  little  inclination  as  capacity  for  ufe- 
lefs  fpeculation.  His  thoughts  extend  not  be¬ 
yond  what  relates  to  animal  life  ;  and  when 
they  are  not  direfted  towards  fome  of  its  con¬ 
cerns  ,  his  mind  is  totally  inaftive.  In  fitua- 
tions  where  no  extraordinary  effort  either  of  in¬ 
genuity  or  labour  is  requiftte,  in  order  to  fa- 
tisfy  the  fimple  demands  of  nature,  the  powers 
of  the  mind  are  fo  feidom  roufed  to  any  exer¬ 
tion,  that  the  rational  faculties  continue  almoft 
dormand  and  unexercifed.  The  numerous  tri¬ 
bes  fcattered  over  the  rich  plains  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  the  iflands, 


c)  Condem.  p.  54. 
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and  of  feveral  fertile  regions  on  the  continent  9 
come  under  this  difcription.  Their  vacant  coun¬ 
tenance,  tneir  fearing  unexpreflive  eye,  their 
Hfelefs  inattention ,  and  total  ignorance  of  fub- 
jefts,  which  feem  to  he  the  fir  ft  which  fhould 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  rational  beings,  made 
fuch  impreffton  upon  the  Spaniards,  when  they 
firft  beheld  thofe  rude  people,  that  they  conft- 
dered  them  as  animals  of  an  inferior  order,  and 
could  not  believe  that  they  belonged  to  the  hu¬ 
man  fpecies  d).  It  required  the  authority  of  a 
papal  bull  to  counteract  this  opinion,  and  to  con¬ 
vince  them  that  the  Americans  were  capable  of 
the  functions,  and  intitled  to  the  privileges  of 
humanity  e).  Since  that  time,  perfons  more 
enlightened  and  impartial  than  the  difeoverers 
or  conquerors  of  America,  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  contemplating  the  moft  favage  of  its 
inhabitants,  and  they  have  been  aftonifhed  and 
humbled ,  with  obferving  how  nearly  man,  in 
this  condition,  approaches  to  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  But  in  feverer  climates,  where  fubfiften- 
ce  cannot  be  procured  with  the  fame  eafe,  whe-, 
re  men  muft  unite  more  clofely,  and  aft  with 
greater  concert ,  neceffity  calls  forth  their  ta¬ 
lents,  'End  fherpens  their  invention ,  fo  that 
the  intelligent  powers  are  more  exercifed  and 
improved.  The  North  Americans  and  natives 
of  Chili,  who  inhabit  the  temperate  regions  in 

(d  Herrera  .  dec.  2.  lib.  ii.  c.  15. 
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the  two  great  diftrifts  of  America,  are  people 
of  cultivated  and  enlarged  u nderihin dings  ,  when 
viewed  in  comparifon  with  fome  of  thofe  feated 
in  the  if  lands  ,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Marag- 
non  and  Orinoco.  Their  occupations  are  more 
various,  their  fyftem  of  policy,  as  well  as  ol 
war,  more  complex,  their  arts  more  numerous, 
But  even  among  them  the  intelleftual  powers 
are  extremely  limited  in  their  operations ,  and 
unlefs  when  turned  direftly  to  thole  objects 
which  intereit  a  favage,  are  held  in  no  eftima- 
tion,  Both  the  North  Americans  and  Chileie  r 
when  not  engaged  in  feme  of  the  functions  be¬ 
longing  to  a  warrior  or  hunter,  loiter  away 
their  time  in  thoughtlefs  Indolence  ,  unacquain¬ 
ted  with  any  other  fubjeft  worthy  of  their  at¬ 
tention  ,  or  capable  of  occupying  their  minds 
f).  If  even  among  them  reafon  is  fo  much  cir-» 
cumfcribed  in  its  exertions,  and  never  arrives, 
in  its  high  eft  attainments,  at  the  knowledge 
of  thofe  general  principles  and  maxims ,  which 
ferve  as  the  foundation  of  fcience,  we  may 
conclude  ,  that  the  intelleftual  powers  of  man 
in  the  favage  ftate  are  deftitute  of  their  proper 
objeft,  and  cannot  acquire  any  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  vigour  and  enlargement. 

Aftive  efforts  of  the  mind  few  and  languid. 

From  the  fame  caufes,  the  aftive  efforts 
of  the  mind  are  few,  and  on  molt  occafions. 


f)  Lafitau ,  ii.  <*, 
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languid.  If  we  examine  into  the  motives  which 
roufe  men  to  aftivity  in  civilized  life,  and 
piompt  them  to  perfevere  in  fatiguing  exertions 
ot  their  ingenuity  or  ftrength,  we  fhall  find 
that  they  arife  chiefly  from  acquired  wants  and 
appetites.  Thefe  are  numerous  and  importuna¬ 
te,  they  keep  the  mind  in  perpetual  agitation, 
and,  in  older  to  gratify  them,  invention  muff 
be  always  on  the  ftretch,  and  induftry  muft  be 
inceflantly  employed.  But  the  defires  of  Am¬ 
ple  nature  are  few,  and  where  a  favourable  cli¬ 
mate  yields  almofi:  fpontaneoufly  what  fuffices 
them,  they  fcarcely  fiir  the  foul,  or  excite  any 
violent  emotion.  Hence  the  people  of  feveral 
tribes  in  America  wafte  their  life  in  a  liftlefs 
indolence.  To  be  free  from  occupation,  feems 
to  be  all  the  enjoyment  towards  which  they 
akme*  I  hey  will  continue  whole  days  ftret- 
caed  out  in  their  hammocs,  or  feated  on  the 
earth  m  perfeft  idlenefs  ,  without  changing 
Liieir  pofture,  or  railing  their  eyes  from  the 
ground ,  or  uttering  a  fingle  word  g). 

Improvident. 

Such  is  their  averfion  to  labour,  that  nei- 
thei  the  hope  of  future  good,  nor  the  appre- 
henfion  of  future  evil,  can  furmount  it.  They 
appear  equally  indifferent  to  both ,  difcovering 
litde  folicitude,  and  taking  no  precautions  to 


fc)  Bo uguer  Voy.  au  Pe 
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avoid  the  one,  or  to  fecure  the  other.  The 
cravings  of  hunger  may  route  them; but  as  they 
devour,  with  little  diftinction ,  whatever  will 
appeafe  its  inftin&ive  demands  ,  the  exertions 
which  thefe  occafion  are  of  fhort  duration.  De- 
ftitute  of  ardour,  as  well  as  variety  of  defire, 
they  feel  not  the  force  of  thofe  powerful  fprings 
which  give  vigour  to  the  movements  of  the 
v  mind,  and  urge  the  patient  hand  of  induftry  to 
perfevere  in  its  efforts.  Man,  in  feme  parts 
of  America,  appears  in  a  form  fo  rude,  that 
we  can  difeover  no  eflefts  of  his  aftlvity ,  and 
the  principle  of  underftanding,  which  fhould 
direct  it,  feems  hardly  to  be  unfolded.  Like 
the  other  animals,  he  has  no  fixed  refidence; 
he  has  ere  fled  no  habitation  to  fhelter  him  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather  ;  he  has  taken 
no  meafures  for  fecuring  a  certain  fubfiftence ; 
he  neither  lows  nor  reaps;  but  roams  about  as 
led  in  fearch  of  the  plants  and  fruits  which  tne 
earth  brings  forth  in  fuccefiion,  and  in  queit  of 
the  game  which  he  kills  in  the  forefis,  or  oi 
the  fifh  which  he  catches  in  the  rivers. 

Some  variety  with  refpeft  to  all  thefe. 

This  defeription,  however,  applies  only  to 
fome  tribes.  Man  cannot  continue  long  in  this 
Hate  of  feeble  and  uninformed  infancy.  He 
was  made  for  induftry  and  action ,  and  the  po¬ 
wers  of  his  nature,  as  well  as  the  necellity  of 
his  condition,,  urge  him  to  fulfil  his  deiuny. 
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Accordingly,  among  mod  of  the  American  na- 
t‘ons\  Specially  thofe  feated  in  rigorous  clima¬ 
tes,  fome  efforts  are  employed,  and  forne  pre¬ 
vious  precautions  are  taken,  for  fecuring  fub- 

liftence.  The  career  of  regular  indufrry  is  be¬ 
gun,  and  the  laborious  arm  has  made  the  firft 
oil  ays  of  ics  power.  Still,  however,  the  im¬ 
provident  and  flothful  genius  of  the  favage  Rate 
predominates.  Even  among  thofe  more  impro¬ 
ved  tribes,  labour  is  deemed  ignominious  and 
degrading.  It  is  only  to  work  of  a  certain  kind 
that  a  man  will  deign  to  put  his  hand.  The 
greater  part  is  devolved  entirely  upon  the  wo¬ 
men.  One  hall  of  the  community  remains  in¬ 
active,  while  the  other  is  oppreffed  with  the 
multitude  and  variety  of  its  occupations.  Thus 
their  induftry  is  partial,  and  the  forefight  which 
regulates  it,  is  no  lefs  limited.  A  remarkable 
i n fiance  of  tins  occurs  in  the  cnief  arrangement 
With  relpeft  to  their  manner  of  living.  They 
depend  lor  their  fubfiltence,  during  one  part 
of  the  year,  on  filhing;  during  another,  on 
hunting  ;  during  a  third ,  on  the  produce  of 
their  agriculture.  1  hough  experience  has 
taught  them  to  forelee  the  return  of  thofe  va¬ 
rious  feafons,  and  to  make  fome  provifion  for 
the  refpeftive  exigencies  of  each,  they  either 
want  fagacity  to  proportion  this  provifion  to 
their  coni'umption ,  or  are  fo  incapable  of  any 
command  over  their  appetites,  that,  from  their 
inconliderate  wake,  they  often  feel  the  calami- 
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ties  of  famine  as  feverely  as  the  rudeft  of  the 
favage  tribes.  What  they  fuffer  one  year  does 
not  augment  their  induftry  ♦  or  render  them 
more  provident  to  prevent  llmilar  diftreffes  h). 
This  inconfiderate  thoughtleffiiefs  about  futuri¬ 
ty  ,  the  effect  of  ignorance  and  the  caufe  of 
fioth ,  accompanies  and  characterises  man  in 
every  ftage  of  lavage  life  i)  ;  and  by  a  capri¬ 
cious  Angularity  in  his  operations,  he  is  then 
leaft  ibli&tous  about fupplying  his  wants,  when 
the  means  of  fatisfying  them  are  molt  preca¬ 
rious,  and  procured  with  the  greateft  difficul- 
ty  k). 

Their  focial  ftat®. 

III.  After  viewing  the  bodily  confutation 
of  the  Americans ,  and  contemplating  the  po¬ 
wers  of  their  minds,  we  are  led,  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  order  of  inquiry,  to  confider  them  as  united 
together  in  fociety.  Hitherto  our  researches 
have  been  confined  to  the  operations  of  under- 
{landing  refpe&ing  themfelves ,  as  individuals, 
now  they  will  extend  to  the  degree  of  their 
fenfibility  and  affection  towards  their  fpecies. 

Domeftic  union. 

The  domeftic  ftate  is  the  firft  and  mod  flm> 
ple  form  of  human  aflociation.  The  union  of 

h)  Charley.  N.  Fr,  iii.  338.  Lettrt  Edif.  23.-  29S.  Defcript. 
of  N.  France.  Oi’born’s  Colleft.  ii,  88c.  De  la  Potherie  r 
ii.  63. 

i)  Bancroft’s  Nat.  Hift.  of  Guiana,  326.  333. 

k)  See  NOTE  XXIV. 
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the  fexes  amonj  different  animals,  is  of  longer 
or  Ihorter  duration  in  proportion  to  the  eafe  or 
difficulty  of  rearing  their  offfpring.  Among 
thofe  tribes  where  the  feafon  of  infancy  is  fnort, 
and  the  young  foon  acquire  vigour  or  agility, 
no  permanent  union  is  formed.  Nature  com¬ 
mits  the  care  or  training  up  the  offlpring  to  the 
mother  alone,  and  her  tendernefs ,  without  any 
other  affiftance ,  is  equal  to  the  tafk.  But  wipe  - 
re  the  Rate  of  infancy  is  long  and  helplefe,  arid 
the  joint  affiduity  of  both  parents  is  requiRte  in 
tending  their  feeble  progeny ,  there  a  more  in¬ 
tonate  connection  takes  place,  and  continues 
until  1 1 1 e  purpofe  of  nature  be  accomplifhed , 
and  the  new  race  grow  up  to  full  maturity.  As 
the  infancy  of  man  is  more  feeble  and  helplefs 
than  that  of  any  other  animal,  and  he  is  de¬ 
pendent,  during  a  much  longer  period,  on  the 
care  and  forefight  of  his  parents  ,  the  union 
between  hufband  and  wife  came  early  to  be 
conlideied,  not  only  as  a  folemn,  but  as  aper- 
manent  contract.  A  general  Rate  of  promif- 
cuous  mtercourfe  between  the  fexes  never  exi- 
Red  but  in  the  imagination  of  poets.  In  the 
infancy  of  fociety,  when  men,  deRitute  of  arts 
and  induRry ,  lead  a  hard  precarious  life,  the 
rearing  of  their  progeny  demands  the  attention 
and  efforts  of  both  parents;  and  if  their  union 
had  not  been  formed  and  continued  with  this 
view,  the  race  could  not  have  been  preferved* 
Accordingly,  in  America,  even  among  the  ru- 
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dell  tribes  ,  a  regular  union  between  hufband 
and  wife  was  univerfal,  and  the  rights  of  mar¬ 
riage  were  underilood  and  recognized.  Inthofe 
diftri&s  where  fubfiftence  was  fcanty  ,  and  the 
difficulty  of  maintaining  a'  family  was  great, 
the  man  confined  himfelf  to  one  wife.  In  warm¬ 
er  and  more  fertile  provinces,  the  facility  of 
procuring  food  concurred  with  the  influence  of 
climate,  in  inducing  the  inhabitants  to  increafe 
the  number  of  their  wives.  1)  In  fome  coun¬ 
tries  the  marriage  union  fubfifted  during  life  ; 
in  others  ,  the  impatience  of  the  Americans 
.  under  reftraint  of  any  fpecies,  together  with 
their  natural  levity  and  caprice,  prompted  them 
to  diffolve  it  on  very  flight  pretexts,  and  often 
without  affigning  any  caule.  in) 

Condition  of  women. 

But  in  whatever  light  the  Americans  con- 
fidered  the  obligation  of  this  contract  ,  either 
as  perpetual,  or  only  as  temporary,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  women  was  equally  humiliating  and 
miferable.  Whether  man  has  been  improved 
by  the  progrefs  of  arts  and  civilization  in  fo- 
ciety,  is  a  queftion ,  which,  in  the  wantonnefs 


l)  Lettr.  Edif.  23*  318*  Lafitau  Moeurs,  i.  554.  Lery  ap. 

de  Bry  *  iii*  234*  Journal  de  Grillet  &  Bechamel  p.  88» 

m)  Lafitau  ,  i.  580,  Joutel  Jo  urn*  Hiftor.  345*  Lozano  Deter* 
del  Cran  Chaco,  70.  Hennepin  Moeurs  des  Sauvages* 
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of  difputatioh*  has  been  agitated  among  philo- 
fophers.  That  Women  are  indebted  to  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  pohfhed  manners  for  a  happy  change 
in  their  Rate,  is  a  point  which  can  admit  'of 
no  doubt;  To  defpife  and  to  degrade  the  fe- 
male  lex ,  is  the  charafteriftick  of  the  favageft&t6 
in  every  part  of  the  globe.  Man,  proud  of  exi 
celling  lh  ftrength  and  in  courage,  the  chief 
marks  of  preeminence  among  rude  people ,  treats 
woman  i  as  an  inferior,  with  difdain.  The 
Americans,  perhaps  from  that  coldnefs  and 
m  en  ibility  Wnich  has  been  coniidered  as  pe- 
cunar  to  their  confutation,  add  negleft  and 
harfhnefs  to  contempt.  The  moft  intelligent 
travellers  have  been  ftruck  With  this  inatten¬ 
tion  of  the  Americans  to  their  Women.  ft  f, 
not,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  bv  a  ftudied 
difplay  of  tendernefs  and  attachment,  that  the 
American  endeavours  to  gain  the  heart  of  the 
woman  whom  he  wifhes  to  marry.  Marriage 
itfelf,  mftead  of  being  an  union  of  afTeftion 
and  interefts  between  equals,  becomes,  among 
t  em ,  the  unhatutal  cOnjuhftion  of  a  mafier 
With  his  flave.  It  is  the  observation  of  ah  author, 
whofe  opihions  are  defervedly  of  great  Weight, 
that  wherever  wives  are  purchafed,  their  con¬ 
dition  is  extremely  depreiled.  n)  They  be¬ 
come  the  property  and  the  flaves  of  thofe  who 
buy  them.  In  whatever  part  of  the  globe  this 
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cuftom  prevails  ,  the  obfervation  holds.  In  coun¬ 
tries  where  refinement  has  made  fome  pro- 
grefs,  women  when  purchafed  are  excluded 
from  fociety,  fhut  up  in  fequeftered  apartments, 
and  kept  under  the  vigilant  guard  of  their  m af¬ 
ters.  In  ruder  nations,  they  are  degraded  to 
the  meanefl  functions.  Among  many  people 
of  America  the  marriage  contraft  is  properly  a 
purchafe.  The  manbuyshis  wife  of  her  paren  ts. 
Though  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  money, 
or  with  fuch  commercial  tranfaftions >  as  take 
place  in  more  improved  fociety,  he  knows  how 
to  give  an  equivalent  for  any  objeft  which  he 
defires  to  pollefs.  In  fome  places  the  fuitor 
devotes  his  fervice  for  a  certain  time  to  the  pa¬ 
rents  of  the  maid  whom  he  courts;  in  others, 
he  hunts  for  them  occafionally ,  or  aflfifts  In 
cultivating  their  fields,  and  forming  their  ca¬ 
noes;  in  others,  he  offers  prefents  of  fuch  things 
as  are  deemed  moil  valuable  on  account  of  their 
ufefulnefs  or  rarity.  0)  In  return  for  thefe, 
he  receives  his  wife;  and  this  circumftance , 
added  to  the  low  eftimation  of  women  among 
favages,  leads  him  to  cotrfider  her  as  a  female 
fervant  whom  he  has  acquired,  and  whom  he 
has  a  title  to  treat  as  an  inferior.  In  all  un- 
polifhed  nations,  it  is  true ,  the  funffions  in 
dumeRick  oeconomy,  which  fall  naturally  to 

G  2, 

o)  Latttau  Moeurs  ,  &c.  i.  560,  &c.  Charley.  lii. 

Hsirera  ,  dec.  4.  lit.  iv»  c.  7.  Vamo n*»  ii« .  1$6. 
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the  fhare  of  women,  are  fo  many,  that  they 
are  fubje&ed  to  hard  labour,  and  muft  bear 
tnore  than  their  full  portion  of  the  common 
burden.  But  in  America,  their  condition  is 
fo  peculiarly  grievous ,  and  their  depreffion  fo 
complete,  that  fervitude  is  a  name  too  mild 
to  defcribe  their  wretched  ftate.  A  wife,  among 
molt  tribes,  is  no  better  than  a  bead:  of  burden, 
deftined  to  every  office  of  labour  and  fatigue. 
While  the  men  loiter  out  the  day  in  floth,  or 
fpend  it  in  amufement,  the  women  are  con¬ 
demned  to  inceflant  toil.  Tafks  are  impofed 
upon  them  without  pity,  and  fervices  are  re¬ 
ceived  without  complacence  or  gratitude,  p) 
Every  circumftance  reminds  women  of  this 
mortifying  inferiority.  They  muft  approach 
their  lords  with  reverence  ;  they  muft  regard 
them  as  more  exalted  beings,  and  are  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  eat  in  their  prefence,  q)  There  are 
diftrifts  in  America  where  this  dominion  is  fo 
grievous,  and  fo  fenfibly  felt,  that  fome  wo¬ 
men  ,  in  a  wild  emotion  of  maternal  tender- 
riefs,  have  deftroyed  their  female  children  in 
their  infancy ,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from 
that  intolerable  bondage  to  which  they  knew 
they  were  doomed,  r)  Thus  the  firft  inftitu- 

\  r  .  . ...  -  . ,  t  .  - 

p)  Tertre  ,  ii,  382*  Borde  Relate  des  Moeurs  des  Caraibes, 

P*  21*  Biet.  357.  Con  damme ,  p.  no.  Fermin  ♦  i,  79. 

q)  Gumilla ,  i,  153.  Barrere,  164.  Labat,  Voy,  ii.  78* 
Chanvalon,  51.  Tertre,  ii.  300. 

r>  Gumilla ,  ii,  233,  533.  Herrera,  dec.  7.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
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tion  of  facial  life  is  perverted.  That  Rate  of 
domeftick  union  towards  which  nature  leads  the 
human  fpecies,  in  order  to  faftenrthe  heart  to 
gentlenefs  and  humanity,  is  rendered  fa  une¬ 
qual,  as  to  eflablifh  a  cruel  diflinftion  between 
the  faxes,  which  forms  the  one  to  be  harfh 
&nd  unfeeling,  and  humbles  the  other  to  fer- 
vility  and  fubje&ion. 

rr  "t  f  \  '  •  ‘  vr  '•  *  •  ■  T*  ‘  «* 

Their  women  not  prolifick. 

It  is  owing,  perhaps,  in  famemeafure, 
to  this  Rate  of  deprefRon ,  that  women  in  rude 
nations  are  far  from  being  proliRck.  s)  The  vi¬ 
gour  of  their  conRitution  is  exhauRed  by  ex- 
ceffive  fatigue,  and  the  wants  and  diftrefles 
of  favage  life  are  fa  numerous ,  as  to  force 
them  to  take  various  precautions  in  order  to 
prevent  too  rapid  an  increafa  of  their  progeny. 
Among  wandering  tribes,  or  fuch  as  depend 
chiefly  upon  hunting  for  fubflflence,  the  mother 
cannot  attempt  to  rear  a  facond  child ,  until 
the  flrfl  has  attained  fuch  a  degree  of  vigour  as 
to  be  in  fame  meafure  independent  of  her  care. 
Irom  this  motive,  it  is  the  univerfal  praftice 
of  the  American  women  to  fuckle  their  child¬ 
ren  during  faveral  years ;  t)  and  as  they  fal- 
dom  marry  early,  the  period  of  their  fertility 
is  over,  before  they  can  finifh  the  long  but 
neceffary  attendance  upon  two  or  three  fucceRlve 

"■  ”  C  0  ‘  r*  ■  ■  -  i 1 

s)  Lafitau  ,  i.  590.  Charlevoix,  iii,  304.  • 

t)  Herrera,  dec.  0.  lib.  i.  c.  4. 
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children,  u)  Among  fome  of  the  leaft  polifhed 
tribes,  whofe  induflry  and  forelight  do  not  ex¬ 
tend  fo  far  as  to  make  any  regular  provifion  for 
their  own  fubfiflence ,  it  is  a  maxim  not  to 
burden  themfelves  with  rearing  more  than  two 
children;  x)  and  no  fuch  numerous  families, 
as  are  frequent  in  civilifed  focieties,  are  to  be 
found  among  men  in  the  favage  Rate,  y)  Whea 
twins  are  born,  one  of  them  commonly  is  aban¬ 
doned  ,  becaufe  the  mother  is  not  equal  to  the 
tafk  of  educating  both,  z)  When  a  mother 
dies  while  fhe  is  nurling  a  child,  all  hope  of 
preferving  its  life  fails,  and  it  is  buried 
together  with  her  in  the  fame  grave,  a)  As 
the  parents  are  frequently  expofed  to  want  by 
their  own  improvident  indolence,  the  difficulty 
of  fuflaining  their  children  becomes  fo  great, 
that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  abandon  or  deflroy 
them,  b)  Thus  their  experience  of  the  difficul¬ 
ty  of  training  up  an  infant  to  maturity,  atnidft 
the  hardfhips  of  favage  life,  often  Rifles  the 
voice  of  nature  among  the  Americans ,  and  fup- 
prefles  the  Rrong  emotions  of  parental  tendernefs. 

■  -  x  <  "  .  -y/oro  I'jyfr 

u)  Charlev.  iil.  303.  Dumont  Mem.  fur  Louifiane,  ii.  270.  De¬ 
nys  Hift.  Natur.  de  l’Amerique  ,  &c.  ii.  365,  Charlev. 
Mift,  de  Parag.  ii.  422. 

x)  Techo’s  Account  of  Paraguay,  &c.  Church,  Collett,  vi.  log* 

Lett.  Edif.  24*  200.  Lozano  Defer.  92. 

y)  Maccleur’s  Journal,  63. 

z)  Let.  Edif.  x.  200.  See  NOTE  XXV. 

*)  Charlev.  Hi.  368.  Lettr.  Edif.  x.  200.  P.  Melch,  Her¬ 
nandez  Memor.  de  Cheriquj.  Colbert,  Collett.  Orig.  Pap.  i. 
b)  Venegas  Hill,  of  Calif orn*  u  82. 
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Parental  affeftion  and  filial  duty* 
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But,  though  neceflifey  compels  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  America  thus  to  fet  bounds  to  the  in- 
ereafe  of  their  families,  they  are  not  deficient 
5n  affeftion  apd  attachment  to  their  offspring. 
They  feel  the  power  of  this  inftinft  in  its  full 
force,  and  as  long  as  their  progeny  continue 
feeble  and  helplefs,  no  people  exceed  them 
in  tendernefs  and  care,  c)  But  in  rude  nations, 
the  dependence  of  children  upon  their  parents 
is  offhorter  continuance  than  in  polifhed  focie- 
ties.  When  men  muft  be  trained  to  the  various 
functions  of  civil  life  by  previous  difcipline  and 
education,  when  the  knowledge  of  abftrufe 
fciences  muft  be  taught,  and  dexterity  in  in¬ 
tricate  arts  muft  be  acquired,  before  a  young 
man  is  prepared  to  begin  his  career  of  aftion, 
the  attentive  feelings  of  a  parent  are  not  confin¬ 
ed  to  the  years  of  infancy,  but  extend  to 
what  is  more  remote  ,  the  eftablifhment  of  his 
child  in  the  world.  Even  then,  his  folicitude 
does  not  terminate.  His  proteftion  may  ftill 
be  requifite,  and  his  wifdom  and  experience 
ftill  prove  ufeful  guides.  Thus  a  permanent 
connection  is  formed,  parental  tendernefs  is 
exercifed,  and  filial  refpeft  returned  ,  through¬ 
out  the  whole  coprfe  of  life.  But  in  the  fim- 
plicity  of  the  favage  ltate,  the  affeftion  of  pa¬ 
rents,  like  the  ipftinftive  fondnefs  of  animals, 
ceafes  almoft  entirely  as  foon  as  their  offspring 

c)  Gumilla,  i.  an,  Diet.  390,  . 
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atUin  maturity.  Little  inftru&ion  fits  them 
foi  that  mode  of  life  to  which  they  are  defined. 
The  parents,  as  if  their  duty  were  accomplifhed  , 
>vhen  they  have  conduced  their  children  through 
the  helplefs  years  of  infancy,  leave  them 
afterwards  at  entire  liberty.  They  feldom  advife 
or  ad  m  on  if h ,  they  never  chide  or  chaflice 
them.  They  fuffer  them  to  be  abfolute  matters 
of  their  own  a&ions.  d)  In  an  American  hut,’ 
a  father,  a  mother,  and  their  poflerity,  live 
togetnei  like  perfons  aflembled  by  accident, 
without,  teeming  to  feel  the  obligation  of  the 
duties  mutually  arifing  from  this  conneftion.  e) 
As  filial  love  is  not  cherifhedby  the  continuance 
or  attention  or  good  offices,  the  recolleftion  of 
benefits  received  in  early  infancy  is  too  faint  to 
excite  it.  Confcious  of  their  own  liberty,  and 
impatient  of  reftraint,  the  youth  of  America 
aie  accufomed  to  a6t  as  if  they  were  totally 
independent.  Their  parents  are  not  objects  of 
greater  regard  than  other  perfons.  They  treat 
them  always  with  negleft,  and  often  with  fuch 
harfhnefs  and  infolence,  as  to  fll  thofe  who 
have  been  witnefes  of  their  conduft  with  hor¬ 
ror.  f)  Ihus  the  ideas  w’hich  feem  to  be  na- 

-  f-  ^ 

d)  Charlev.  Hi.  273.  Biet.  390.  Gumilla ,  i.  Lafitau  ,  i. 
602.  Creuxii  H i ft.  Canad.  p.  71.  Fernandez,  Relac.  HifF* 
de  los  Chequit.  33. 

e)  Charley.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  273. 

f)  Gumilla,  i.  212.  Tertre,  ii.  376.  Charlev.  Hitt.  d$  N. 
France,  iii.  309.  Charley.  Hift.  de  Parag.  i.  115.  Lozar\o 
Delcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco ,  p.  6g.  loo,  ioi.  Fernand.  Eelac* 
Hiftor.  de  los  Chequit.  426* 
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tural  to  man  in  his  favage  Hate,  as  they  refuk 
from  his  circumftances  and  condition  in  that 
period  of  his  progrefs,  affeft  the  two  capital 
relations  indomeftick  life.  They  render  the 
union  between  hufband  and  wife  unequal. 
They  fhorten  the  duration ,  and  weaken  the 
force,  of  the  conneftions  between  parents  and 
children. 

Political  inftitutions* 

IV.  From  the  domeftick  ftate  of  the  Americans, 
the  tranlition  to  the  confideration  of  their  civil 
government  and  political  inftitutions  is  natural. 
In  every  inquiry  concerning  the  operations  of 
men  ,  when  united  together  in  fociety,  the 
firft  objeft  of  attention  fhould  be  their  mode  of 
fnbfiftence.  Accordingly  as  'that  varies,  their 
laws  and  policy  muft  be  different.  The  inftitu- 
tions  fuited  to  the  ideas  and  exigencies  of  tribes, 
which  fubfift  chiefly  by  fifhing  or  hunting,  and 
which  have  hardly  formed  a  conception  of  any 
fpecies  of  property,  will  be  much  more  fimple 
than  thofe  which  muft  take  place  when  the 
earth  is  cultivated  with  regular  induftry  ,  and 
a  right  of  property  not  only  in  its  produftions, 
but  in  the  foil  itfelf,  is  completely  ascertained. 

Mode  of  fubfiftence. 

All  the  people  of  America,  now  under  re¬ 
view,  belong  to  the  former  clafs.  But  though 
they  may  all  be  comprehended  under  the  gene- 
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ral  denomination  of  lavage^  the  advances  which 

they  had  made  in  the  art  of  procuring  tothem- 
felves  a  certain  and  plentiful  fubfiftence,  were 
very  unequal.  On  the  vaft  plains  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  man  appears  in  one  of  the  rudeft  Rates  in 
which  he  has  been  ever  obferved ,  or,  perhaps, 
can  exift.  Several  tribes  depend  entirely  upon 
the  bounty  ofnaturefor  fubfiftence.  They  difcover 
no  folicitude  ,  they  employ  little  forefight,  they 
fcarcely  exert  any  induftry,  to  fecure  what  is 
necelfary  for  their  fupport,  The  Topayers  of 
Brafil,  the  Gua.xeros  of  Tierre-Firme,  theCai- 
guas,  the  Moxos,  and  feveral  other  people  of 
Paraguay  ,  are  unacquainted  with  every  fpecies 
of  cultivation.  They  neither  fow  nor  plant.  Even 
the  culture  of  the  manioc,  of  which  caflada 
bread  is  made ,  is  an  art  too  intricate  for  their 
ingenuity ,  or  too  fatiguing  to  their  indolence. 
The  roots  which  the  earth  produces  fpontane- 
oufiy,  the  fruits,  the  berries,  an<t  the  feeds, 
whith  they  gather  in  the  woods,  together  with 
lizards  and  other  reptiles,  which  multiply  amaz¬ 
ingly  with  the  heat  of  the  climate  in  a  fat  foij, 
moiftened  by  frequent  rains,  fupply  them  with 
food  during  fome  part  of  the  year,  g) 

R)  Nieuhoff.  Hitt,  of  Brafil.  Church,  Coll.  ii.  134.  Simob,  Con- 
quifta  de  Tierra  Firme'J,  p.  166,  Techo,  Account  of  Para¬ 
guay,  &c.  Church,  vi.  87.  Lettr.  Edif.  23.  38«,  ,Io.  190. 
Lozano,  Defcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  p,  si.  Ribas,  Hiftor. 
de  I  os  Triumfos ,  &c.  p.  7, 
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At  other  times  they  fubfift  by  fifhing;  and 
nature  feems  to  have  indulged  the  lazinefs  of 
thofe,  by  the  liberality  with  which  fhe  mi- 
miters,  in  this  way,  to  their  wants.  The  vaft 
rivers  of  South  America  abound  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  the  moft  delicate  fifh.  The  lakes  and 
marfhes ,  formed  by  the  annual  overflowing  of 
the  waters ,  are  filled  with  all  the  different  fpe- 
cies,  where  they  remain  fhut  up,  as  in  natural 
refervoirs,  for  the  ufe  cf  the  inhabitants.  They 
fiwarm  in  fuch  fhoals,  that  in  fome  places  they 
arecatched  without  art  or  induftry.  h)  In  others, 
the  natives  have  difcovered  a  method  of  infeft- 
ing  the  water  with  the  juice  of  certain  plants, 
by  which  the  fifh  are  fo  intoxicated ,  that  they 
float  on  the  furface,  and  are  taken  with  the 
hand,  i)  Some  tribes  have  ingenuity  enough  to 
prefervethem  without  fait,  by  drying  or  fmok- 
ing  them  upon  hurdles  over  a  flow  fire,  k)  The 
prolifick  quality  of  the  rivers  in  South  America 
induces  many  of  the  natives  to  refort  to  their 
banks,  and  to  depend  almoft  entirely  for  nou- 
rifhment  on  what  their  waters  fupply  with  fuch 


h)  See  NOTE  XXVU 

i)  See  NOTE  XXVII. 
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k)  Condann  159.  Gumilla,  ii.  37*  ^ettr*  *4* 

23*  328*  Acugna ,  Relat,  de  la  Riv.  dps  Amaz.  138. 
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profujon.  I)  In  this  part  of  the  globe,  hunting 
leems  not  to  have  been  the  firft  employment  of 
men,  or  the  firft  effort  of  their  invention  and 
labour  to  obtain  food.  They  were  fifhers  before 
they  became  hunters;  and  as  the  occupations 
of  the  former  do  not  call  for  equal  exertions  of 
activity,  or  talents,  with  thofe  of  the  latter , 
people  in  that  ftate  appear  to  poffefs  neither  the 
fame  degree  of  enterprife  nor  of  ingenuity, 
ne  petty  nations,  adjacent  to  the  Maragnon 
and  Orinoco ,  are  manifeftly  the  moft  inactive 
and  leaft  intelligent  of  all  the  Americans. 

By  hunting* 

None  but  tribes  contiguous  to  great  rivers 
can  fuftain  themfelves  in  this  manner.  The 
greater  part  of  the  American  nations,  difperfed 
over  the  forefts  with  which  their  country  is  co¬ 
vered,  do  not  procure  fubfiftence  with  the  fame 
facility.  Foralthough  thefe  forefts  efpecially  in  the 
font  hern  continent  of  America,  are  ftored  plenti¬ 
fully  with  game,  m)  confiderable  efforts  of  ac¬ 
tivity  and  ingenuity  are  requiftte  in  purfuit  of 
it.  Neceflity  incited  the  natives  to  the  one, 
and  taught  them  the  other.  Hunting  became  - 
their  principal  occupation  ;  and  as  it  called  forth 
Itrenous  exertions  of  courage,  of  force,  and  of 


l)  Barrere  Kelat.  de  Fr.  Equin.  p.155, 

m)  P.  Martyr ,  Decad.  p*  324*  Gumilla , 

gna,  i.  156,  .  .  .... 
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invention,  it  was  deemed  a  fuii&ion  no  Jefsbo- 
nourable  than  neceffary.  This  was  peculiar  to 
the  men*  They  were  trained  to  it  from  their 
earlieft  youth.  A  bold  and  dexterous  hunter 
ranked  next  in  fame  to  the  diftinguifhed  war¬ 
rior,  and  an  alliance  with  the  former  is  often 
courted  in  preference  to  one  with  the  latter*  n) 
Hardly  any  device,  which  the  ingenuity  of  man 
has  difeovered  for  enfnaring  or  deflroying  wild 
animals,  was  unknown  to  the  Americans.  While 
engaged  in  this  favourite  exercife  ,  they  fhake 
off  the  indolence  peculiar  to  their  nature  ,  the 
latent  powers  and  vigour  of  their  minds  are  roof¬ 
ed,  and  they  become  aftive  ,  perlevering,  and 
indefatigable.  Their  fagacity  in  finding  their 
prey,  and  their  addrefs  in  killing  it,  are  equal 
Their  reafon  and  their  fenfes  being  conftan tly 
directed  towards  this  one  objeH,  the  former 
difplays  fuch  fertility  of  invention  ,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  acquire  fuch  a  degree  ofacutenefs,  as  appear 
almoft  incredible.  They  difeern  the  footfteps 
of  a  wild  beaft,  which  efcape  every  other  eye, 
and  can  follow  them  with  certainty  through 
the  pathlefs  foreff.  If  they  attack  their  game 
openly  ,  their  arrow  feldom  errs  from  the 
mark;  o)  if  they  endeavour  to  circumvent  it 
by  art ,  it  is  almoft  impoffible  to  avoid  their 

n)  Charlev.  Hiftoire  de  la  N.  France,  iii.  115. 

o)  Biet*  Voy,  de  France  Equin.  357.  Davies  Difcoy  of  the 
FiVer  of  Amaz.  Purchaf.  iy.  jy  1237. 
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toils.  Among  feveral  tribes,  their  young 'inen 
were  not  permitted  to  marry ,  until  they  had 
given  fuch  proofs  of  their  fkill  in  hunting  ,  as 
put  it  beyond  doubt  that  they  were  capable  of 
providing  for  a  family.  Their  ingenuity  always 
on  the  ftretch ,  and  fharpened  by  emulation,  as 
well  as  neceffity,  has  firuek  out  many  inven¬ 
tions,  which  greatly  facilitate  fuccefs  in  the 
chafe.  The  moft  lingular  of  thefe  is  the  difco- 
very  of  a  poifon  in  which  they  dip  the  arrows 
employed  in  hunting.  The  flighteft  wound  with 
thofe  envenomed  fhafts  is  mortal.  If  they  only 
pierce  the  fkin,  the  blood  fixes  and  congeals  in 
a  moment,  and  the  ftrongeft  animal  falls  mo  - 
tionlefs  to  the  ground.  Nor  does  this  poifon, 
notwithftanding  its  violence  and  fubtlety,  in- 
feft  the  flefh  of  the  animal  which  it  kills.  That 
may  be  eaten  with  perfeft  fafety,  and  retains 
its  native  relilh  and  qualities.  All  the  nations 
along  the  Maragnon  and  Orinoco  are  acquainted 
With  this  compolition ,  the  chief  ingredient  in 
which  is  the  juice  extrafted  from  the  root  of  the 
curare,  a  fpecies  of  withe,  p)  In  other  parts  of 
America,  they  employ  the  juice  of  the  man- 
thenille  for  the  fame  purpofe,  and  it  operates 
With  no  lefs  fatal  aftivity.  To  people  pofl'effed 
of  thofe  fecrets,  the  bow  is  a  more  deftru&ive 
weapon  than  the  mufket,  and  ,  in  their  fkilful 

a  '  -  •’  t  ‘  i  -  .  -  '  .  ■  ‘  ;  ;  ■;  ' 

p)  Gimiilla,  ii.  I.  &c*  Condam.  Cog.  Recherch.  Philof,  ii. 

S39*  Bancroft  Nat.  HiiU  of  Guiana  *  ,  &c* 
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hands ,  does  great  execution  among  the  birds 
and  beafts  which  abound  in  the  forefts  of 
America. 

- 

By  agriculture. 
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But  the  life  of  a  hunter  gradually  leads 
man  to  a  Rate  more  advanced.  The  chafe, 
even  where  prey  is  abundant  ,  and  the  dexteri¬ 
ty  of  the  hunter  much  improved  ,  affords  but 
an  uncertain  maintenance,  and  at  fome  feafons 
it  muff  be  fufpended  altogether.  If  a  lavage 
tr ufts  to  his  bow  alone  for  food  ,  he  and  his 
family  will  be  often  reduced  to  extreme  dif- 
trefs.  q)  Hardly  any  region  of  the  earth  fur- 
nifbes  man  fpontaneouffy  with  what  his  wants 
require*  In  the  mildeft  climates  ,  and  molt 
fertile  foils  ,  his  own  induftry  and  forefight 
muff  be  exerted,  in  fome  degree  ,  to  fecure  a 
regular  fupply  of  food.*  Their  experience  of 
this  furmounts  the  abhorrence  of  labour  na¬ 
tural  to  favage  nations  ,  and  compels  them  to 
have  recourfe  to  culture,  as  fublidiary  to  hunt¬ 
ing.  In  particular  Situations  ,  fome  fmall  tribes 
may  fubfift  by  fifhing  f  independent  of  any  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  earth,  raifed  by  their  own  induftry. 
But  throughout  all  America,  we  fearcely  meet 
with  any  nation  of  hunters  ,  which  does  not 
praftife  fome  fpecies  of  cultivation. 

,)  See  NOTE  XXVIII.  -  •  . -U  =  , 
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The  various  fruits  of  their  culture* 

Their  agriculture  ,  however,  is  neither 
extenfive  nor  laborious.  As  game  and  fifh  are 
their  principal  food  ,  all  they  aim  at  by  cultiva¬ 
tion  ,  is  to  fupply  any  occaftonal  defeft  of 
thefe.  In  the  fouthern  continent  of  America, 
the  natives  confined  their  induftry  to  rearing 
a  few  plants  ,  which  ,  in  a  rich  foil  ,  and 
warm  climate ,  were  eafily  trained  to  matu¬ 
rity.  The  chief  of  thefe  is  Maize  ,  well  known 
in  Europe  by  the  name  of  Turkey  or  In¬ 
dian  wheat  ,  a  grain  extremely  prolifick  ,  of 
fimple  culture  ,  agreeable  to  the  tafte  ,  and 
affording  a  firong  hearty  nourifnment.  The 
fecond  is  the  Manioc  ,  which  grows  to  the 
fizeofa  large  fhrub,  orfmall  tree,  and  produces 
roots  fomewhat  refembling  parfnips.  After  care¬ 
fully  fqueezing  out  the  juice,  thefe  roots  are  grat¬ 
ed  down  to  a  fine  powder  ,  and  formed  into 
thin  cakes,  called  Caftada  bread,  winch, 
though  infipid  to  the  tafte  ,  proves  no  con¬ 
temptible  food;  r)  As  the  juice  of  the  ma¬ 
nioc  is  a  deadly  poifon  ,  feme  authors  have 
celebrated  the  ingenuity  of  the  Americans  , 
in  converting  a  noxious  plant  into  whole- 
fome  nourifhment.  But  it  fhould  rather 
be  confidered  one  of  the  defperate  expe¬ 
dients  for  procuring  fubfiftence  ,  to  which  ne« 

ceftity 

sr)  Sloane  Hift.  of  Jam*  Introd.  p*  ig*  Labat*  i,  394*  Acofta  Hi  ft. 
Jnd*  Occid.  Natur*  lib.  iv.  c*  17*  Ulloa,  i.  65.  Aublet 
IVlem*  fur  le  Magnioc,  Hitt*  des  Plantes,  tom.  ii.  0*65.  die. 
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cefllty  reduces  rude  nations;  or,  perhaps,  men 
were  led  to  the  ufe  of  it  by  a  progrefs,  in 
which  there  is  nothing  marvellous.  Onefpecies 
of  manioc  is  altogether  free  of  any  poifonous 
quality,  and  rnay  be  eaten  without  any  prepa¬ 
ration  but  that  of  roafting  it  in  the  embers. 
This,  it  is  probable,  was  firft  ufed  by  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  as  food;  and  neceflity  having  gradually 
taught  them  the  art  of  feparafcing  its  pernicious 
juice  from  the  other  fpecies,  they  have  by  ex¬ 
perience  found  it  to  be  the  moft  prolifick,  as 
well  as  the  moft  nourifhing,  plant  of  the  two.  s) 
The  third  is  the  plantain,  which,  though  it  rifes 
to  the  height  of  a  tree,  is  of  fuch  quick  growth, 
that  in  lefs  than  a  year  it  rewards  the  induftry 
of  the  cultivator  with  its  fruit*  This,  when 
roafted  ,  fupplies  the  place  of  bread,  and  is  both 
;  palatable  and  nourifhing.  t)  The  fourth  is  the 
potatoe,  whofe  culture  and  qualities  are  too 
well  known  to  need  any  defeription.  The  fifth 
is  pimento,  a  fmall  tree,  yielding  a ftrong aro- 

*  matick  lpice.  The  Americans,  who,  like  other 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates  ,  delight  in  what¬ 
ever  is  hot  and  of  poignant  flavour,  deem  this 
feafoning  a  neceflary  of  life,  and  mingle  it  co- 
pioufiy  with  every  kind  of  food  they  take,  u) 

* 

* 

s)  Martyr.  Decad.  301.  Labat.  i,  411.  Giumlla,  iii,  193.  Miu 
cbucha  Milic.  Indiana,  164*  See  NOTE  XXIX. 

0  See  NOTE  XXX. 

u)  Gumilla,  iii.  171.  Acofta,  lib.  iv.  c.  20. 

**  0  *  '  • '  • 

Robertson  Vol.  II. 
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Such  are  the  various  produftions,  which 
weie  the  chief  objeft  of  culture  among  the  hunt¬ 
ing  tribes  on  the  continent  of  America,  and 
with  a  moderate  exertion  of  aftive  and  provident 
induilry  ,  thefe  might  have  yielded  afullfupply 
to  the  wants  of  a  numerous  people.  But  men* 
accuftomed  to  the  free  and  vagrant  life  of  hunt¬ 
ers  ,  are  incapable  of  regular  application  to  la¬ 
bour  ,  and  confider  agriculture  as  a  fecondary 
and  inferior  occupation.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 
viiion  lor  fubfiflence,  arifing  from  cultivation, 
was  fo  ^limited  and  fcanty  among  the  Americans, 
that,  upon  any  accidental  failure  of  their  ufual 
fuccefs  in  hunting,  they  were  often  reduced  to 
extreme  dillrefs. 

■  *  - :i"  •  j  : 

Their  agriculture  very  limited. 

In  the  ii lands,  the  mode  of  fubliiHng  was 
conliderably  different.  None  of  the  large  ani¬ 
mals  wnich  abound  on  the  continent  were  known 
there.  Only  four  fpecies  of  quadrupeds,  befi- 
des  a  kind  of  fmall  dumb  dog,  exiffed  in  the 
iflands,  the  biggell  of  which  did  not  exceed 
the  fize  of  a  rabbit,  w)  To  huntfuch  diminu¬ 
tive  prey ,  was  an  occupation  which  required 
no  effort  either  of  aftivity  or  courage.  The 
chief  employment  of  a  hunter  in  the  ifies  was 
to  kill  birds  ,  which  on  the  continent  are  deem¬ 
ed  ignoble  game  ,  and  left  chiefly  to  the  pur- 

W)  Oviedo,  lib,  xii,  in  proem,  1  a  ; 
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fult  of  boys,  x)  This  want  of  animals*  as  well 
as  their  peculiar  fituation  ,  led  the  i Handers  to 
depend  principally  upon  fifhing  for  their  fubfift* 
ence.  y)  Their  rivers  ,  and  the  fea  with 
which  they  are  furrounded,  fupplied  them  With 
this  fpecies  of  food.  At  fome  particular  feafons, 
turtle  ;  crabs ,  and  other  fhell-fifh  ,  abounded 
in  fuch  numbers,  that  they  could  fupport  them- 
felves  with  a  facility  in  which  their  indolence 
delighted,  z)  At  other  times,  they  ate  lizards, 
and  various  reptiles  of  odious  forms,  a)  To 
fifhing  ,  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifiands  added 
fome  degree  of  agriculture.  Maize,  b)  manioc, 
and  other  plants  ,  were  cultivated  in  the  fame 
manner  as  on  the  continent.  But  all  the  fruits 
of  their  induftry ,  together  with  what  their  foil 
and  climate  produced  fpontaneously  ,  afforded 
them  but  a  fcanty  maintenance.  Though  their 
demands  for  food  were  very  fparing,  they  hardly 
raifed  what  was  fufficient  for  their  own  con- 
fumption.  If  a  few  Spaniards  fettled  in  any 
diftrift,  fuch  a  fmall  addition  of  fupernumerary 

H  a 

x)  Ribas  Hift.  de  los  Triumph,  p.  13.  De  la  Potherie  ,  ii.  33, 
iii.  £0. 

•  * 

y)  Oviedo,  lib.  xiii.  c,  l«  Gomara  Hift.  Gener.  c.  58+ 

z)  Gomara  Hift*  Gener,  c.  9,  Labat.  ii,  2 31. 

a)  Oviedo  ,  lib.  xiii,  c,  3. 

b)  See  I$OTE  XXXI, 
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Souths  foon  exhaufted  their  fcanty  flores,  and 
brought  on  a  famine. 

Two  eaules  of  its  imperfeftion. 

*  ^9  1  1  •  (• i’-.s  :jf, 

Two  circumftances ,  common  to  ail  the  ra¬ 
vage  nations  of  America,  concurred  with  thofe 
which  I  have  already  mentioned  ,  not  only  in 
rendering  their  agriculture  imperfeft  ,  but  in 
circumfcribing  their  power  in  all  their  operations. 
They  had  no  tame  animals;  and  they  were  un¬ 
acquainted  with  the  ufeful  metals. 

The  want  of  tame  animals. 

X.  '  l'’  '  &  -"<•  T  * ,  .  t  *•'  •»  }  ■*<:.  r  ,->•  r.  ,  ...  .....  .. 

Jn  other  parts  of  the  globe  ,  man,  in  his 
rudeft  Rate  ,  appears  as  lord  of  the  creation  „ 
giving  law  to  various  tribes  of  animals  ,  which 
he  has  tamed  and  reduced  to  fubjeftion.  The 
Tartar  follows  his  prey  on  the  horfe  which  he 
has  reared,  or  tends  his  numerous  herds,  which 
furnifh  him  both  with  food  and  clothing  ;  the 
Arab  has  rendered  the  camel  docile,  and  avails 
himfelf  of  its  perfevering  ftrength ;  the  Lapland¬ 
er  has  formed  the  rein-deer  to  be  fubfervient 
to  his  will;  and  even  the  people  of  Kamchat¬ 
ka  have  trained  their  dogs  to  labour.  This 
command  over  the  inferior  creatures  is  one  of 
the  nobleft  prerogatives  of  man,  and  among  the 
greateft  efforts  of  his  wifdom  and  power.  With-* 
out  this ,  his  dominion  is  incomplete.  He  is 
a  monarch,  who  has  no  fubjefts  ;  a  mailer,  with¬ 
out  fervants,  and  muff  perform  every  operation 
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by  the  ftrength  of  his  own  arm.  Such  was  the 
condition  of  all  the  rude  nations  in  America. 
Their  reafon  was  fo  little  improved,  or  their 
union  fo  incomplete,  that  they  feem  not  to 
have  been  confcious  of  the  fuperiority  of  their 
nature,  and  fuffered  all  the  animal  creation  to 
retain  its  liberty,  without  eftablifhing  their 
own  authority  over  any  one  fpecies*  Moft  of 
the  animals,  indeed,  which  have  been  render¬ 
ed  domeftick  in  our  continent,  do  not  exift  in 
the  New  World ;  but  tbofe  peculiar  to  it  are 
neither  fo  fierce,  nor  fo  formidable,  as  to  have 
exempted  them  from  fervitude.  There  are  fome 
animals  of  the  fame  fpecies  in  both  continents. 
But  the  rein-deer,  which  has  been  tamed  and 
broken  to  the  yoke  in  the  one  hemifphere,  runs 
wild  in  the  other.  The  bifon  of  America  is 
manifefHy  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  the  horned 
cattle  of  the  other  hemifphere.  c)  Thefe,  even 
among  the  rudeft  nations  in  our  continent,  have 
been  rendered  domeftick;  and  in  confequence  of 
his  dominion  over  them,  man  can  aceomplifh 
works  of  labour  with  greater  facility,  and  has 
made  a  vaft  addition  to  his  means  of  fubfiftence. 
The  inhabitants  of  many  regions  in  the  New 
World,  where  the  bifon  abounds  ,  might  have 
derived  the  fame  advantages  from  it.  It  is  not 
of  a  nature  fo  indocile,  but  that  it  might  have 
been  trained  .to  be  as  fubfervient  to  man  as  our 

c)  Buffon  ,  Artie.  Bifon*  ■. 
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cattle,  d)  Bat  a  favage,  in  that  uncultivated 
ftate  wherein  the  Americans  were  difcovered  ,  is 
yhe  enemy  of  the  other  animals,  not  their  fu- 
perior.  He  waftes  and  deflroys ,  but  knows 
not  how  to  multiply  or  to  govern  them,  e) 
This,  perhaps,  is  the  mo  ft  notable  diftinc- 
lion  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ancient  and 
New  Worlds,  and  a  high  pre-eminence  of  ci¬ 
vilized  men  above  fuch  as  continue  rude.  The 

- 

gr 

eateft  operations  of  man  in  changing  and  im¬ 
proving  the  face  of  nature,  as  well  as  his  mail 
confiderable  efforts  in  cultivating  the  earth  ,  are 
accomplifbed  by  means  of  the  aid  which  he  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  animais  whom  he  has  tamed 
and  employs  in  labour.  It  is  by  their  ftrength 
that  he  fubdues  the  ftubborn  foil,  and  converts 
the  defert  or  marfh  into  a  fruitful  field.  But 
man,-  in  his  civilized  Rate,  is  fo  accuftomed  to 
the  fervice  of  the  domeftick  animals ,  that  he  fel- 
dotn  refle&s  upon  the  vaft  benefits  which  he 
derives  from  it.  If  we  were  to  fuppofe  him, 
even  when  mod:  improved ,  to  be  deprived  of 
their  ufeful  miniftry,  his  empire  over  nature 
muft  in  fome  meafure  ceafe,  and  he  would  re¬ 
main  a  feeble  animal ,  at  a  lofs  how  to  fubfift, 
and  incapable  of  attempting  fuch  arduous  un¬ 
dertakings  as  their  affiftance  enables  him  to  exe¬ 
cute  with  eafe.  ,  ^ 

* 

d)  Nouv.  Decouverte  par  Hennepin,  p.  192.  Kahru  i.  207. 

e)  Buffcn  Hift.  Nat.  ix.  85*  HilV.  Philof.  &  Poll t*  des 
des  Europ,  dans  les  deux  indes ,  \'u  364* 
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Want  of  the  ufeful  metals. 

It  is  a  doubtful  point,  whether  the  domi¬ 
nion  of  man  over  the  animal  creation,  or  his 
acquiring  the  ufe  of  metals,  has  contributed  mod 
to  extend  his  power.  The  sera  of  this  import¬ 
ant  difcovery  is  unknown,  and  in  our  hemi- 
fphere  very  remote.  It  is  only  by  tradition,  or 
by  digging  up  forne  rude  inftruments  of  our 
forefathers,  that  we  learn  that  mankind  were 
originally  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  metals, 
and  endeavoured  tofupplythe  want  of  them  by 
employing  flints,  fhells,  hones,  and  other  hard 
fubdances,  for  the  fame  purpofes  which  metals 
ferve  among  polifhed  nations.  Nature  com-* 
pletesthe  formation  offome  metals.  Gold,  filver, 
and  copper,  are  found  in  their  perfeft  date , 
in  the  clefts  of  rocks,  In  the  lldes  of  mountains, 
or  the  channels  of  rivers.  Thefe  were  accord¬ 
ingly  the  metals  fird  known,  and  fird  applied 
to  ufe.  But  iron  ,  the  mod  ferviceable  of  all, 
and  to  which  man  is  mod  indebted,  is  never 
dtfcovered  in  its  perfect  form;  its  grofs  and  dub- 
born  ore  mud  feel  twice  the  force  of  fire,  and 
go  through  two  laborious  proceffes  before  it  be¬ 
come  fit  for  ufe.  Man  was  long  acquainted 
with  the  other  metals,  before  he  acquired  the 
art  of  fabricating  iron,  or  attained  fuch  ingenui¬ 
ty  as  to  perfeft  an  invention,  to  which  he  was 
indebted  for  thofe  indruments  wherewith  he 
fubdues  the  earth  ,  and  commands  all  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  But  in  this ,  as  well  as  in  many  other  * 
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re fp efts ,  the  Inferiority  of  the  Americans  was 
conl'picuous.  AIJ  the  favage  tribes,  fcattered 
over  the  continent  and  ii lands,  were  totally 
unacquainted  with  the  metals  which  their  foil 
produces  in  great  abundance ,  if  we  except  fome 
trifling  quantity  of  gold,  which  they  picked  up 
in  the  toi rents  that  defcended  from  their  rnoun- 

9  u  v  ornied  into  ornaments.  Their  de¬ 
vices  to  fup ply  this  want  of  the  fetviceable  me¬ 
tals  were  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  The 
moft  limple  operation  was  to  them  an  under¬ 
taking  of  immenfe  difficulty  and  labour.  To 
fell  a  tree  with  no  other  inftruments  that  hat¬ 
chets  of  Rone ,  was  employment  for  a  month,  f) 
To  form  a  canoe  into  fhape,  and  to  hollow  it, 
confumed  years ;  and  it  frequently  began  to  rot 
before  they  were  able  to  ilnifh  it.  g)  Their 
operations  in  agriculture  were  equally  flow  and 
defective.  In  a  country  covered  with  woods  of 
the  hardeft  timber,  the  clearing  of  a  fmall  field 
deflined  for  culture  required  the  united  efforts 
of  a  tiibe,  and  was  a  work  of  much  time  and 
great  toil.  This  was  the  buJfinefs  of  the 
men  ,  and  their  indolence  was  fatisfied  with 
pei iorming  it  in  a  very  flovenly  manner.  The 
labour  of  cultivation  was  left  to  the  women, 
who,  after  digging,  or  rather  Rirring  the  field, 
with  wooden  mattocks,  and  Hakes  hardened  in 
the  fire,  fowed  or  planted  it 5  .but  were  more 

S ■*  •  'V„  V  '  1  1  ,  T  if  r-  V  i\  *  1  •  *  ■*” ,  f  -a  •  . . 

f)  Gumilla,  iii.  195. 

S)  Borde  Rcia:.  dcs  Caraibes  5  p.  2Z* 
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indebted  for  the  increafe  to  the  fertility  of  the 
foil,  than  to  their  own  rude  induftry.  h) 

Agriculture,  even  when  the  ftrength  of  man 
is  feconded  by  that  of  the  animals  which  he 
has  lubjefted  to  the  yoke,  and  his  power  aug¬ 
mented  by  the  ule  of  the  various  Inftrurnents 
with  which  the  difcovery  of  metals  has  furnifh- 
ed  him,  is  Hill  a  work  of  great  labour;  and 
it  is  with  the  lweat  of  his  brow  that  he  ren¬ 
ders  the  earth  fertile.  It  is  not  wonderful, 
then,  that  people  deftitute  of  both  thefe  advan¬ 
tages  fhould  have  made  fo  little  progrels  in  cul¬ 
tivation,  that  they  muft  be  conlidered  as  depend¬ 
ing  for  fubfiftence  on  fifhing  and  hunting,  ra¬ 
ther  than  on  the  fruits  of  their  own  labour. 

Political  inftitutions  arifing  from  this  {fate. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  mode  offubfift- 
ing  among  the  rude  American  tribes  ,  the 
form  and  genius  of  their  political  inftitutions 
may  be  deduced,  and  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
various  circumftances  of  diftinftion between  them 
and  more  civilized  nations, 

ip  'fr  J  'l  f  p  ■  .  *"  '  C  ^  % 

Divided  into  fmall  communities, 

I-  They  were  divided  into  fmall  indepen¬ 
dent  communites.  While  hunting  is  the  chief 
fource  of  fubfiftence,  a  vaft  extent  of  territory 
is  requifite  for  Supporting  a  fmall  number  ci: 
people.  In  proportion  as  men  multiply  and  unite, 

h)  Gumilla ,  i  ii,  166,  &Ct  Lettr*  Edif.  xii.  10. 
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tlie  wild  animals,  on  which  they  prey,  ditnh- 
nhh  or  .fly  at  a  greater  diHance  from  the  haunts 
of  their  enemy.  The  increafe  of  a  fociety 
In  this  Hate  is  limited  by  its  own  nature,  and 
the  members  of  it  mud  either  difperfe,  like  the 
game  which  they  purfue,  or  fall  upon  fome  bet¬ 
ter  method  of  procuring  food,  than  by  hunt¬ 
ing.  Bealts  of  prey  are  by  nature  folitary 
and  unfocial,  they  go  not  forth  to  the  chafe  in 
herds,  but  delight  in  tbofe  recedes  of  the  fo¬ 
re  ft  where  they  can  roam  and  dellroy  undiHurb- 
ed.  A  nation  of  hunters  refembles  them  both 
in  occupation  and  in  genius.  They  cannot 
rorm  into  large  communities ,  becaufe  it  would 
be  impodible  to  find  fubfiHence ;  and  they  mud 
drive  to  a  diftance  every  rival  who  may  en~ 
cioach  on  thofe  domains,  which  they  conlideras 
their  own.  This  was  the  Hate  of  all  the  Ame¬ 
rican  tribes:  the  numbers  in  each  were  fmali, 
though  fcatiered  over  vaH  countries;  they  were 
far  i emoved  from  one  another,  and  engaged  in 
perpetual  hoHilities  or  rival fhip.  i)  In  America, 
trie  w o r a  nation  is  not  of  the  fame  import  as  in 
other  parts  of  the  globe.  It  is  applied  to  fmali 
iocieties  not  exceeding,  perhaps,  two  or  three 
hundred  perfons,but  occupying  provinces  larg¬ 
er  than  fome  kingdoms  in  Europe.  The  coun¬ 
try  of  Guiana,  though  of  larger  extent  than  the 
kingdom  of  France,  and  divided  among  a  great 

j)  Lozano,  Pefcrip.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59*  <5^.  Fernandez,  Relat. 

Hi  ft.  de  ios  Chiquit.  1 62* 
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number  of  nations ,  did  not  contain  above  twenty 
five  thoufand  inhabitants,  k)  In  the  provinces 
which  border  on  the  Orinoco,  one  may  travel 
feveral  hundred  miles  in  different  directions  , 
without  finding  a  Angle  hut,  or  obferving  the 
foot  heps  of  a  human  creature.  1)  In  North 
America,  where  the  climate  is  more  rigorous, 
and  the  foil  lefs  fertile,  the  deflation  is  ftill 
greater.  There,  vaft  journeys  of  fome  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  have  been  made  through  uninha¬ 
bited  plains  and  forefts.  m)  As  long  as  hunt¬ 
ing  continues  to  be  the  chief  employment  of  man 
to  which  he  trufts  for  fubfiftence  ,  he  can  hardly 
be  faid  to  have  occupied  the  earth,  n) 

Unacquainted  with  the  idea  of  property. 

2.  Nations  which  depend  upon  hunting  are 
grangers  to  the  idea  of  property.  As  the  animals 
on  which  the  hunter  feeds  are  not  bred  under 
his  infpeftion  ,  nor  nourifhed  by  his  care,  he 
can  claim  no  right  to  them,  while  they  run  wild 
£  in  the  foreff.  Where  game  is  fo  plentiful  that 
it  may  be  catched  with  little  trouble,  men  never 
dream  of  appropriating  what  is  of  Tip  all  value ,  or 
of  eafy  acquifition.  Where  it  is  lo  rare,  that 
the  labour  or  danger  of  the  chafe  requires  the 

k)  Voyag.es  de  Marchais,  iv.  353. 

l)  Gumilla  ,  ii.  101 . 

v>i)  M.  Fabry  ,  quoted  by  Buffon  ,  i  ii  *  4SS*  Lafitau  ,  ii«  179* 

Bobu  ,  Travels  through  Louiiiana  ,  i.  HI,  See  NOTE 

xxxu. 

*)  See  NOTE  XXXIU, 
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united  efforts  of  a  tribe ,  or  village  ,  what  is  kill. 

C  h'S  *  Comm°n  ft°ck,  belonging  equally  to  all, 

r-K°l  /  theif  flUl1  °r  the!r  courage>  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  excurfion.The  forefts, 

or  hunting-grounds,  are  deemed  the  property  of 
the  tribe,  from  which  it  has  a  title  to  exclude  eve- 
iy  rival  nation.  But  no  individual  arrogates  a 
right  to  any  diftrRt  of  thefe,  in  preference  to 
h.s  fellow-citizens.  They  belong  alike  to  all  ; 
an  thither,  as  to  a  general  and  undivided  ftore, 
all  repair  in  quefl  of  fuftenance.  The  fame  prin¬ 
ciples  by  which  they  regulate  their  chief  occu¬ 
pation,  extend  to  that  which  is  fubordinate.  Even 
agriculture  has  not  introduced  among  them  a 
complete  idea  of  property.  As  the  men  hunt, 
the  women  labour  together,  and  after  they  have 
fhared  the  toils  of  the  feed-time ,  they  enjoy  the 

.  aive^  in  common,  o)  Among  fome  tribes,  the 
increase  of  their  cultivated  lands  is  depolited  in 
a  pubhck  granary,  and  divided  among  them,  at 
Rated  times,  according  to  their  wants,  p)  Amono- 
others,  though  they  lay  up  feparate  ftores,  they' 
do  not  acquire  fuch  an  exclufive  right  of  proper¬ 
ty,  that  they  can  enjoy  fuperfluity,  while  thofe 
around  them  fuffer  want,  q)  Thus  the  diftinc- 
tions  arifing  from  the  inequality  of  pofl'effions  are 
unknown.  The  terms  rich  or  poor  enter  not 
into  their  language,  and  being  ftrangers  to  pro- 

o)  Dr»  Fergufon’s  efiay ,  133* 

P)  *•  Bricke"  Hift.  of.  N.  Carol.  337.  S«  NOTE 

De»ys  j  Hill,  Natur*  si,  395,  393,,  '■  -  -  - 
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perty*  thcy  are  unacquainted  with  what  is  the 
great  object  of  laws  and  policy,  as  well  as  the 
chief  motive  which  induced  mankind  to  ella- 
blifh  the  various  arrangements  of  regular  go¬ 
vernment.  r) 

'  ’•  ij>  •  *  .  J-  • 

High  fenfe  of  equality  and  independence* 

3.  People  In  this  ftate  retain  a  high  fenfe 
of  equality  and  independence*  Wherever  the 
idea  of  property  is  not  eftablifhed,  there  can 
be  no  diftinftion  among  men,  but  what  arifes 
from  perfonal  qualities.  Thefe  can  be  confpi- 
cuous  only  on  fuch  occafions  as  call  them  forth 
into  exertion.  In  times  of  danger,  or  in  af¬ 
fairs  of  intricacy  ,  the  wifdom  and  experience 
of  age  are  confulted ,  and  prefcribe  the  tnea- 
fures  which  ought  to  bepurfued.  When  a  tribe 
of  favages  takes  the  field  againft  the  enemies 
of  their  country ,  the  warrior  of  moll  approved 
courage  leads  the  youth  to  the  combat,  s)  If 
they  go  forth  in  a  body  to  the  chafe,  the  moll 
expert  and  adventurous  hunter  is  foremoll,  and 
direfts  their  motions.  But  during  feafons  of 
tranquillity  and  inaftion ,  when  there  is  no  oc- 
cafion  to  difplay  thofe  talents  ,  all  pre  -  emi¬ 
nence  ceafes.  Every  circumllance  indicates  * 
that  all  the  members  of  the  community  are  on 
a  level.  They  are  clothed  in  the  fame  fimple 

0  P*  Martyr,  Decad.  p*  45,  Veneg,  Hift.  of  Californ.  i.  60, 
Lery.  Navig*  iu  Brafil,  c.  17.  1 

s)  Acofta,  Hitt*  lib.  vi.  c,  1 9.  Stadius,  Hid.  Brafil,  lib,  ii,  c, 
13.  Da  13 ry  ,  iii*  p.  no.  Biot,  361. 
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garb.  They  feed  on  the  fame  plain  fare.  Their 
houfes  and  furniture  are  exaftly  fimilar.  No 
difljnftion  can  arife  from  the  inequality  of  pof- 
feiliohs.  Whatever  forms  dependence  on  one 
part  ,  or  conftitutes  fuperiority  on  the  other, 
is  unknown.  All  are  free  men,  all  feel  them- 
felves  to  be  fuch ,  and  affert  with  firmnefs  the 
rights  which  belong  to  that  condition,  t)  This 
Jentiment  of  independence  is  imprinted  fo  deeply 
in  their  nature,  that  no  change  of  condition 
can  eradicate  it,  and  bend  their  minds  to  fe r- 
vitude.  Accufcomed  to  be  abfolute  mailers  of 
their  own  conduft,  they  difdain  to  execute  the 
orders  of  another;  and,  having  never  known 
controul  ,  will  not  fubrnit  to  correction.  u) 
Many  of  the  Americans,  when  they  found  that 
they  were  treated  as  Haves  by  -the  Spaniards, 

died  of  grief;  many  defiroyed  themielves  in 

defpair.  x) 

Senfe  of  fubordinatlon  itaperfefr. 

\  f  •  *..  ' 

4.  Among  people  in  this  ftate ,  govern¬ 
ment  can  aflume  little  authority,  and  the  fenfe 
of  civil  fubordination  muft  remain  very  imperfeft. 
While  the  idea  of  property  is  unknown ,  or  in¬ 
completely  conceived  ;  while  the  fpontaneous 

t)  Labat.  vi.  124*  Brickell ,  Hitt.  of  Carol.  310. 

u)  See  NOTE  XXXV. 

x)  Oviedo  ,  lib.  iii.  c.  6.  p.  97.  Vega.  Conquift.  de  la  Florida, 
u  30.  ii.  416.  Labat,  ii.  13S.  Ben^o  Hirt,  Nov*  Orb,  lib*  iy* 
c.  25* 
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produftions  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  the  fruits 
of  induftry,  are  confidered  as  belonging  to  the 
publick  Rock,  there  can  hardly  be  any  fuch  fub- 
jeft  of  difference  or  difcuffion  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fame  community,  as  will  require 
the  hand  of  authority  to  interpofe  in  order  to 
adjuft  it.  Where  the  right  of  separate  and  ex- 
clulive  pofleflions  is  not  introduced,  the  gteat 
objeft  of  law  and  jurifdiftion  does  not  exift. 
When  called  into  the  field  ,  either  in  their  own 
defence,  or  to  invade  the  territories  of  their  ene¬ 
mies,  when  engaged  in  the  toil  and  dangers 
of  the  chafe,  the  members  of  a  tribe  perceive 
that  they  are  part  of  a  political  body.  They  are 
confcious  of  their  own  connection  with  the  com¬ 
panions  in  conjunftion with  whom  they  a£tj  and 
they  follow  and  reverence  fuch  as  excel  in  con¬ 
duct  and  valour.  But,  during  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  fuch  common  efforts ,  they  are  fcarcely 
confcious  of  the 'ties  of  political  union,  y)  No 
vifible  form  of  government  is  eftablifhed.  The 
names  of  magiftrate  and  Subject  are  not  in  ufe. 
Every  one  feems  to  enjoy  his  natural  independ¬ 
ence  aim  oft  entire.  If  a  fcheme  of  poblick  uti¬ 
lity  be  propofed ,  the  members  oi  the  commu¬ 
nity  are  left  at  liberty  to  chufe  whether  they 
will  aflift  or  not  in  carrying  it  into  execution. 
No  ftatute  impofes  any  fervice  as  a  duty ,  no 
compulfory  laws  oblige  them  to  perform  it.  Ail 

v)  Lozano,  Defer*  del  Gran  Chaco  ,  93*  Melendez  Teforos  Yer- 
daderos ,  ii,  23.  See  NOTE  XXXVI* 
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their  resolutions  are  voluntary,  and  flow  from 
tiie  impulfe  of  their  own  minds,  z)  The  firft 
Hep  towards  eftablifhing  a  pubiick  jurifdiftion  has 
not  been  taken  in  thofe  rude  Societies.  The 
rignt  of  revenge  is  left  in  private  hands,  a)  If 
violence  is  committed,  or  blood  is  fhed,  the 
cotnmunity  does  not  affume  the  power  either  of 
in  i  nching  or  of  moderating  the  punifhment.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  and  friends  of  the  perfon 
injured  or  flain  to  avenge  the  wrong,  or  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  the  reparation  offered  by  the  aggreffor. 
If  the  elders,  interpofe,  it  is  to  advife ,  not  to 
decide,  and  it  is  feldom  their  counfels  are  liften- 
ed  to;  foras  it  is  deemed  pufillanimous  to  fuller 
an  offender  to  efcape  with  impunity  *  refentment 
is  .implacable  and  everlafting.  b)  The  objeft  of 
government  among  favages  is  rather  foreign  than 
domefHck,  l  hey  do  not  aim  at  maintaining  in¬ 
terior  order  and  police  by  pubiick  regulations,  or 
the  exertions  of  any  permanent  authority,  but 
labour  to  preterve  fuch  union  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  tribe,  that  they  may  watch  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  their  enemies,  and  aft  again#  them 
with  concert  and  vigour. 

lo  what  people  thofe  defcriptions  apply. 

Such  was  the  form  of  political  order  eftablifh- 
ed  among  the  greater  part  of  the  American  na- 


z)  Charley,  Hift,  Nouv,  France,  iii.  26 6,  265, 
a)  Herrera,  dec.  8,  lib,  iv,  c,  8. 
h)  Charley,  Hift.  N,  France,  iii,  271,272.  Lafit, 
laui  Hift,  de  Nuevo  Reyno  de  Granada,  2^6 
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tions.  In  this  Rate  were  almoft  all  the  tribes 
fpread  over  the  vaft  provinces  extending 
e'aftward  of  the  Miffiffippi,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Laurence  to  the  confines  of 
Florida.  In  a  limilar  condition  were  the 
people  of  Brafil,  the  inhabitants  of  Chili,  and 
feveral  tribes  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana,  and  in  the 
countries  which  flretch  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  peninfula  of  Yucatan.  Among 
fuch  an  infinite  number  of  petty  affociations , 
there  may  be  peculiarities  which  conflitute  adif- 
tindtion,  and  mark  the  various  degrees  of  their 
civilization  and  improvement.  But  an  attempt 
to  trace  and  enumerate  thefe  would  be  vain,  as 
they  have  not  been  oblerved  by  perfons  capable 
or  dilcerning  the  minute  and  delicate  circum Ran¬ 
ees  ,  which  lerve  to  diferiminate  nations  refemb;- 
ingjone  another  in  their  general  character  and 
features.  The  defeription  which  1  have  given 
will  apply,  with  little  variation ,  to  the  policy 
of  every  people  in  America,  which  has  added  forrie 
degree  of  agriculture  to  fifhing  and  hunting. 

Rude  and  imperfeft  as  thofe  infeitutions  may  • 
appear,  feveral  tribes  were  not*  fo  far  advanced 
in  their  political  progrefs.  Among  all  thofe 
petty  nations  which  trufled  for  fubfiftence  enti¬ 
rely  to  fifhing  and  hunting  without  any  fpecies 
of  cultivation ,  the  union  was  fo  incomplete, 
and  their  fenfe  of  mutual  dependence  fo  feeble, 
that  hardly  any  appearance  of  government  or 
order  can  be  difeerned  in  their  proceedings. 
Robertson.  Tom.  II.  I 
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Their  wants  are  few,  their  objefts  of  purfulfc 
fnnple ,  they  form  into  feparate  tribes  ,  and  aft 
together,  from  indinft,  habit,  or  conveniency , 
rather  than  from  any  formal  concert  and  affo- 
ciation.  To  this  ciafs  belong  the  Californians, 
leveral  of  the  fmall  nations  in  the  extenfive 
country  of  Paraguay,  fomeof  the  people  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  ,  and  on  the  river  St.  Mag¬ 
dalene,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada,  c) 

Some  irregular  appearances. 

But  though  among  thefe  lad  mentioned 
tribes  there  was  hardly  any  fhadow  of  regular 
government,  and  even  among  thofe  which  I 
brit  defcribed ,  its  authority  is  Render  and  con¬ 
fined  within  narrow  bounds,  there  were  fome 
places  in  America  where  it  was  carried  far 
beyond  the  degree  which  feems  natural  to  rude 
nations.  In  furveying  the  political  operations 
of  man,  either  in  his  favage  or  civilized  ft  ate , 
we  difcover  lingular  and  eccentrick  inditutions, 
which  dart  as  it  were  from  their  dation,  and 
fly  od  fo  wide,  that  we  labour  in  vain  to  bring 
them  within  the  general  laws  of  any  fydem , 
or  to  account  for  them  by  thofe  principles  which 
influence  other  communities  in  a  fimilar  fitua- 
tion.  Some  indances  of  this  occur  among  thofe 
people  of  America  ,  whom  I  have  included  un¬ 
der  the  common  denomination  of  favage.  Thefe 

C)  Venegas,  i.  63.  Lettr.  Eciif.  ii.  176.  Techo  Hitt.  of  Parag* 
Churchill,  vi.  78.  tiiP,  Gen,  des  Voyages,  xiy,  74. 
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are  fo  curious  and  important  that  I  fhall  de- 
fcribe  them,  and  attempt  to  explain  their  origin* 

Particularly  in  fome  of  the  warmer  regions. 

In  the  New  World  ,  as  well  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe,  cold  or  temperate  countries  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  favourite  feat  of  freedom  and 
independence.  There  the  mind,  like  the  body, 
is  firm  and  vigorous.  Confcious  of  their  own  di¬ 
gnity  ,  and  capable  of  ;the  greateft  efforts  in  af- 
ferting  it,  men  afpire  to  independence,  and 
their  ftubborn  fpirits  ffoop  with  relu&ance  to 
the  yoke  of  fervitude.  In  warmer  climates, 
by  whofe  influence  the*  whole  frame  is  fo  much 
enervated,  that  prefent  pleafure  is  the  fupreme 
felicity,  and  mere  repofe  is  enjoyment,  men 
acquiefce,  aim  oft  without  a  ftruggle ,  in  the 
dominion  of  a  fuperior.  Accordingly,  if  we 
proceed  from  north  to  foath  along  the  continent 
of  America,  we  fhall  find  the  power  of  thofe 
veiled  with  authority  gradually  increafmg,  and 
the  fpirlt  of  the  people  becoming  more  tame 
and  paffive.  In  Florida,  the  authority  of  the 
fachems,  caziques,  or  chiefs,  was  not  only 
permanent,  but  hereditary.  They  were  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  peculiar  ornaments,  they  enjoyed 
prerogatives  of  various  kinds ,  and  wete  treat¬ 
ed  by  their  fubjefts  with  that  reverence ,  which 
people  accuftomed  to  fubje&ion  pay  to  a  mailer,  e) 

I  2 

«)  Cardenas  y  Cano  Enfayo  chroncl.  h  la  Hi  ft.  de  Florida  ,  p. 

46.  Le  Moyne  de  Morgues  leones  Floridae.  Ap.  de  Bry. 

p.  I,  4,  ike.  Charlev.  Hift.  France,  iii.  467.  468* 
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Among  the  Natchez. 


Among  the  Natchez,  a  powerful  tribe  now 
extinft,  formerly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Miffiflippi,  a  difference  of  rank  took  place,  with 
which  the  northern  tribes  were  altogether  un¬ 
acquainted.  Some  families  were  reputed  noble, 
and  enjoyed  hereditary  dignity.  The  body  of 
the  people  was  confidered  as  vile,  and  formed 
only  for  fubjeftion.  This  diffindlion  was  mark¬ 
ed  by  appellations  which  intimated  the  high 
elevation  of  the  one  ffate,  and  the  ignominious 
depreflion  of  the  other.  The  former  were  call¬ 
ed  Refpectable;  the  latter,  the  Stinkards.  The 
great  Chief,  in  whom  the  fupreme  authority 
was  veiled,  is  reputed  to  be  a  being  of  fuperior 
nature,  the  brother  of  the  Sun,  the  foie  objeft 
of  their  worfhip.  They  approach  him  with  re¬ 
ligious  veneration ,  and  honour  him  as  the  re- 
prefentative  of  their  deity.  His  will  is  a  law, 
to  which  all  fubmit  with  implicit  obedience. 
The  lives  of  his  fubjefts  are  fo  abfolutely  at  his 
difpofal,  that  if  any  one  has  incurred  his  dif- 
pleafure,  the  offender  comes  with  profound  hu¬ 
mility  and  offers  him  his  head.  Nor  does  the 
dominion  of  the  Chiefs  end  with  their  lives; 
their  principal  officers,  their  favourite  wives, 
together  with  many  domefficks  of  inferior  rank 
are  facrificed  at  their  tombs,  that  they  may  be 
attended  in  the  next  world  by  the  fame  perlons 
who  ferved  them  in  this ;  and  fuch  is  the  re- 
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verence  in  which  they  are  held  ,  that  thofe 
victims  welcome  death  with  exultation,  deem¬ 
ing  it  a  recompence  of  their  fidelity  and  a  mark 
of  diftin&ion,  to  be  feiefted  to  accompany  their 
deceafed  matter,  d)  Thus  a  perfeft  defpotifm, 
with  its  full  train  of  fuperftition ,  arrogance, 
and  cruelty,  is  eftablifhed  among  de  Natchez, 
and  by  a  fingular  fatality,  that  people  has  tatt¬ 
ed  of  the  worft  calamities  incident  to  polilhed 
nations ,  though  they  themlelves  are  not  far 
advanced  beyond  the  tribes  around  them  in  ci¬ 
vility  and  improvement. 

In  the  iflands. 

In  Hifpaniola ,  Cuba,  and  the  larger  if¬ 
lands,  their  caziques  or  chiefs  pottefled  exten- 
five  power.  The  dignity  was  tranfmitted  by 
hereditary  right  from  father  to  fon.  Its  honours 
and  prerogatives  were  confiderable.  Their fub- 
jefts  paid  great  refpeft  to  the  caziques,  and 
executedytheir  orders  without  hetttation  or  re- 
ferve.  e)  They  were  diftinguifhed  by  peculiar 
ornaments,  and  in  order  to  preferve  or  aug¬ 
ment  the  veneration  of  the  people,  they  had 
the  addrefs  to  call  in  the  aid  of  fuperftition  to 
uphold  their  authority.  *  They  delivered  their 
mandates  as  the  oracles  of  heaven,  and  pre- 

d)  Dumont  Memoir.  Hift.  fir  Louifian%  i.  I  "5-  Charley. 
Hifl-.  N.  France,  iii.  419.  &c.  Lettr.  Edif.  20.  106.  III. 

e)  Herrera,  dec,  1.  lib.  i,  c.  16.  lib.  iii*  c.  44^*  F*  88«  Life 
of  Columb.  ch.  32. 
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tended  to  poffefs  the  power  of  regulating;  the 
fealons  ,  and  of  difpenfing  rain  or  funfhine,  ac¬ 
cording  as  their  fubjects  Rood  in  need  of  them. 

In  Bogota* 

In  fome  parts  of  the  continent,  the  power 
of  the  caziques  feems  to  have  been  as  exten¬ 
sive  as  in  the  ifles,  In  Bogota,  which  is  now 
a  province  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Granada, 
there  was  fettled  a  nation  ,  more  confiderable  in 
number  and  more  improved  in  the  various  arts 
of  life,  than  any  in  America  except  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  and  Peruvians.  The  people  of  Bogota  fub- 
fifred  chiefly  by  agriculture.  The  idea  of  pro- 
perty  was  introduced  among  them,  and  its  rights, 
fecured  by  laws ,  banded  down  by  tradition, 
.and  obferved  with  great  care,  f)  They  lived 
in  large  towns.  They  were  clothed  in  a 

decent  manner,  and  their  houfes  mav  be 

«*/ 

termed  commodious,  when  compared  with 
thofe  of  the  fmall  tribes  around  them.  The 
efjfe&s  of  this  uncommon  civilization  were 
confpicuous.  Government  had  affumed  a  regu¬ 
lar  form.  A  jurifdiftion  was  eftablifhed,  which 
took  cognizance  of  different  crimes,  and  punifh- 
ed  them  with  rigour.  A  diftinftion  of  ranks 
was  known;  their  chief,  to  whom  the  Spa¬ 
niards  gave  the  title  of  monarch,  and  who  me¬ 
rited  that  name  on  account  of  his  fplendor  as 

f)  Piedrahita  Hi  ft,  de  las  Conquift,  del  N.  Reyno  de  Gran, 
p.  46, 

»  - 
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well  as  power,  reigned  with  abfolute  autho¬ 
rity.  He  was  attended  by  officers  of  various 
conditions;  he  never  appeared  in  publick  with¬ 
out  a  numerous  retinue;  he  was  carried  in  a 
fort  of  palanquin  with  much  pomp  ,  and  har¬ 
bingers  went  before  him  to  fweep  the  road  and 
ftrew  it  with  flowers.  This  uncommon  pomp 
was  fupported  by  prefents  or  taxes  received 
from  his  fubje&s,  to  whom  their  prince  was 
fuch  an  object  of  veneration,  that  none  of  them 
prefumed  to  look  him  diredtly  in  the  face,  or 
ever  approached  him  but  with  an  averted, coun¬ 
tenance.  g)  T.  here  were  other  tribes  on  the 
fame  continent,  among  which,  though  far  lei s 
advanced  than  the  people  of  Bogota  in  their 
progrefs  towards  refinement,  the  freedom  and 
independence,  natural  to  man  in  his  fa v age 
ft  ate ,  was  much  abridged,  and  their  caziques 
had  affumed  extenfive  authority. 

Caufes  of  thofe  irregular  appearances. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  point  out  the  circumftan- 
ces  ,  or  to  difcover  the  caufes  which  contribut¬ 
ed  to  introduce  and  eftablifh  among  each  of 
thofe  people  a  form  of  government  fo  different 
from  that  of  the  tribes  around  them,  and  fo  re¬ 
pugnant  to  the  genius  of  rude  nations.  If  the 
perfons  who  had  an  opportunity  of  obferving 
them  in  their  original  ftate,  had  been  more  at- 

g)  Herrera,  dec.  6.  lib.  i.  c.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  56.  Piedrahita,  c. 

5-  p.  25,  &c.  Goinara  Hift«  c,  72. 
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tentive  and  more  difcerning,  we  might  have 
received  information  from  their  conquerors  fuf- 
licient  to  guide  us  in  this  enquiry.  If  the 
tianfacbons  of -people,  unacquainted  with  the 
me  of  letters,  were  not  involved  in  impene¬ 
trate  obfcurity  ,  we  might  have  derived  fome 
information  from  this  domeftick  fource.  But  as 
nothing  fatisfaftory  can  be  gathered  ,  either 
from  the  accounts  of  the  Spaniards  ,  or  from 
their  own  traditions,  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
conjectures  , .  in  order  to  explain  the  irregular 
appearances  in  the  political  Hate  of  the  people 
wtiom  I  have  mentioned.  As  all  thofe  tribes 
which  had  loft  their  native  libertv  and  inde¬ 
pendence  were  feated  in  the  Tomd'Zone,  or  in 
countries  approaching  to  it ,  the  climate  may 
be  fuppoied  to  have  had  fome  influence  in  form¬ 
ing  their  minds  to  that  fer'vitude,  which  feems 
to  be  the  deftiny  of  man  in  thofe  regions  of 
the  globe.  But  though  the  influence  of  climate, 
tno.e  poweiful  than  that  of  any  other  natural 
cauie  ,  is  not  to  be  overlooked  ,  that  alone 
cannot  be  admitted  as  a  folution  of  the  point 
in  queftion.  i  he  operations  of  men  are  fo  com- 
pleA,  that  we  muft  not  attribute  the  form  which 
th^j  aflame,  to  the  force  of  a  Angle  principle 
ot  caule.  Although,  defpotifm  be  confined  in 
America  to  tiie  Torrid  Zone,  and  to  the  warm 
regions  bordering  upon  it,  I  have  already  ob- 
‘e'  vet^  Hiat  thefe  countries  contain  various  tribes, 
j-ome  of  which  poffefs  a  high  degree  of  freedom, 
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and  others  are  altogether  unacquainted  with  the 
reftraints  of  government.  The  indolence  and 
timidity  peculiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands,  rendered  them  fo  incapable  of  the  fen- 
timents  or  efforts  neceflary  for  maintaining  in¬ 
dependence,  that  there  is  no  occafion  to  fearch 
for  any  other  caufe  of  their  tame  fub  million  to 
the  will  of  a  fuperior.  The  fubjedlion  of  the 
Natchez,  and  of  the  people  of  Bogota,  feems 
to  have  been  the  confequence  of  a  difference  in 
their  ft  ate  from  that  of  the  other  Americans. 
They  were  lettled  nations,  reftding  conftantly 
in  one  place.  Hunting  was  not  the  chief  occu¬ 
pation  of  the  former,  and  the  latter  feem  hardly 
to  have  trailed  to  it  for  any  part  of  their  fubftft- 
ence.  Both  had  made  fuch  progrefs  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  arts,  that  the  idea  of  property  was 
introduced  in  fome  degree  in  the  one  commu¬ 
nity,  and  fully  eftablifhed  in  the  other.  Among 
people  in  this  ftate,  avarice  and  ambition  have 
acquired  objects,  and  have  begun  to  exert  their 
power;  views  of  intereft  allure  the  feliifh  ;  the 
deftre  of  pre-eminence  excites  the  enterpriftng; 
dominion  is  courted  by  both  ;  and  paffions  un¬ 
known  to  man  in  his  favage  ftate  prompt  the 
interefted  and  ambitious  to  encroach  on  the 
rights  of  their  fellow-citizens.  Motives,  with 
which  rude  nations  are  equally  unacquainted, 
induce  the  people  to  fnbrait  tamely  to  the 
ulurped  authority  of  their  fuperiors.  But  even 
among  nations  in  this  ftate,  the  fpirit  offubjefts 
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could  not  have  been  rendered  fo  obfequions,  or 
the  power  of  rulers  fo  unbounded  ,  without 
the  intervention  of  fuperftition.  By  its  fatal 
influence,  the  human  mind,  in  every  Rage  of 
its  progrefs,  is  depreffed,  and  its  native  vigour 
and  independence  fubdued.  Whoever  cap.  ac¬ 
quire  the  direction  of  this  formidable  engine,  is 
fecure  of  dominion  over  his  fpecies.  Unfortu¬ 
nately  for  the  people  whofe  inftitutions  are  the 
fubjeft  of  inquiry,  this  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  their  chiefs*  The  caziques  of  the  ifies  could 
put  what  refponfes  they  pleafed  into  the  mouths 
of  their  Cemis  or  gods;  and  it  was  by  their 
interpofition  ,  and  in  their  name  ,  that  they 
impoied  any  tribute  or  burden  on  their  people,  h) 
The  great  chief  of  the  Natchez  was  the  prin¬ 
cipal  mimiter  as  well  as  the  reprefentative  of 
the  Sun  ,  their  deity*  The  refpeft  which  the 
people  of  Bogota  paid  to  their  monarchs  ,  was 
infpired  by  religion  ,  and  the  heir  apparent  of 
the  kingdom  was  educated  in  the  innermoR  re- 
cefs  of  their  principal  temple  ,  under  fuch 
auftere  difci.pl In e,  and  with  fuch  peculiar  rites, 
as  tended  to  fill  his  fubjefts  with  high  fenti- 
ments  concerning  the  fanftity  of  his  c.hara&er, 
and  the  dignity  of  his  Ration,  i)  Thus  fuper- 
Rition,  which,  in  the  rudeft  period  of  fociety, 
is  either  altogether  unknown  ,  or  waftes  its 


h)  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib,  iii,  c.  3. 

k 

7)  Piedraiiita_,  p.  27. 
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force  in  childifh  unmeaning  practices  ,  had  ac¬ 
quired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  thofe  people  of 
America  ,  who  had  made  fome  little  progrefs 
towards  refinement  ,  that  it  became  the  chief 
inftrument  of  bending  their  minds  to  an  unti¬ 
mely  fervitude  ,  and  fubjefted  them  ,  in  the 
beginning  of  their  political  career,  to  a  defpotifm 
hardly  lefs  rigorous  ,  than  that  which  awaits 
nations  In  the  la  ft  ftage  of  their  corruption  and 
decline. 

Their  art  of  war. 

V.  After  examining  the  political  inftitutions 
of  the  rude  nations  in  America,  the  next  ohieft 
oi  attention  is  their  art  of  war  or  their  provifton 
for  pnblick  fecurity  and  defence.  The  fmall 
tribes  difperfed  over  America  are  not  only  inde¬ 
pendent  and  unconnected ,  but  engaged  in  per¬ 
petual  hoftilities  with  one^motheivk)  Though 
moftly  ft  ran  gers  to  the  idea  of  feparate  property 
vefted  in  any  individual  ,  the  rude  ft  of  the 
American  nations  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
rights  of  each  community  to  its  own  domains. 
1  his  right  they  hold  to  be  perfeft  and  exclufive, 
entitling  the  poffefTor  to  oppofe  the  encroach¬ 
ment  of  neighbouring  tribes.  As  it  is  of  the 
utmoft  confequence  to  prevent  them  from  de¬ 
ft  roying  or  difturbing  the  game  in  their  hunting 
grounds  ,  they  guard  this  national  property 

,  1 

K)  Ribas  Hitt,  de  los  Triumph,  p.  9. 
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with  a  jealous  attention.  But  as  their  territo¬ 
ries  are  extenftve,  and  the  boundaries  of  them 
not  exactly  afcertained,  innumerable  fubjefts  of 
difpute  arife,  which  feldom  terminate  without 
bloodfbed.  Even  in  this  fimple  and  primitive 
itate  offociety,  intereft  is  a  fource  of  difcord , 
and  often  prompts  favage  tribes  to  take  arms, 
in  order  to  repel  or  punifh  fuch  as  encroach 
on  the  forefts  or  plains  ,  to  which  they  trull 
for  fubfiftence. 

Their  motives  for  engaging  in  war. 

But  intereft  is  not  either  the  mo  ft  frequent 
or  the  moft  powerful  motive  of  the  inceffant 
hoftilities  among  rude  nations.  Thefe  mu  ft  be 
imputed  to  the  paftion  of  revenge ,  which  rages 
with  fuch  violence  in  the  breaft  of  favages, 
that  eagernefs  to  gratify  it  may  be  confidered 
as  the  diftinguifhing  charafteriftick  of  men  in 
their  uncivilized  ftate.  Circumftances  of  power¬ 
ful  influence,  both  in  the  interior  government 
of  rude  tribes,  and  in  their  external  operations 
againft  foreign  enemies  ,  concur  in  cherifhing 
and  adding  ftrength  to  a  paftion  fatal  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  tranquillity.  When  the  right  of  redreff- 
ing  his  own  wrongs  is  left  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual,  injuries  are  felt  with  exquifite 
fenfibility,  and  vengeance  exercifed  with  un¬ 
relenting  rancour.  No  time  can  obliterate  the 
memory  of  an  offence,  and  it  is  feldom  that 
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It  can  be  expiated  but  by  the  blood  of  the 
offender. 

From  the  fpirit  of  vengeance. 

In  carrying  on  their  publick  wars,  lavage 
nations  are  influenced  by  the  fame  ideas,  and 
animated  with  the  fame  fpirit,  as  in  profecut- 
ing  private  vengeance.  In  fmall  communities, 
every  man  is  touched  with  the  injury  or  affront 
offered  to  the  body  of  which  he  is  a  member, 
as  if  it  were  a  perfonal  attack  upon  his  own 
honour  or  fafety.  The  defire  of  revenge  is 
commuificared  from  bread;  to  bread,  and  foon 
kindles  into  rage.  As  feeble  focieties  can  take 
the  field  only  in  fmall  parties,  each  warrior  is 
confcious  of  the  importance  of  his  own  arm, 
and  feels  that  to  it  is  committed  a  confiderable 
portion  of  the  publick  vengeance. 

Hence  the  ferocity  of  their  wars  , 

War,  which  between  extendve  kingdoms 
is  carried  on  with  little  animofity,  is  profecut- 
ed  by  fmall  tribes  with  all  the  rancour  of  a 
private  quarrel.  The  refen tment  of  nations  is 
as  implacable  as  that  of  individuals.  It  may 
be  diffembled  or  fuppreffed ,  but  is  never  extin- 
guifhed  ;  and  often  ,  when  lead  expefted  or 
dreaded,  it  burds  out  with  redoubled  fury.  1) 

1)  Boucher  Hift.  Nat.  de  N.  France  ,  p.  93.  Charlev.  Hi  ft.  tie 

N.  France  ,  iii.  215.  251.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry  ,  iii.  204. 

Creux.  Hift.  Canad.  p.  72.  Lozano  ,  Deft  rip.  del  Gr&u. 

Chaco  ,  95.  Hennep.  Moeurs  des  Sauv.  4^. 
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When  polifhed  nations  have  obtained  the  glory 
of  victory ,  or  have  acquired  an  addition  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  they  may  terminate  a  war  with  honour, 
but  favages  are  not  fatirdied  until  they  extirpate 
the  community  which  is  the  objeft  of  their  rage. 
They  light  not  to  conquer,  but  to  deftroy.  If 
they  engage  in  hoftilities,  it  is  with  a  refac¬ 
tion  never  to  fee  the  face  of  the  enemy  in 
peace,  but  to  profccute  the  quarrel  with  im* 
mortal  enmity,  m)  The  defire  of  vengeance  is 
the  firft,  and  alrnoft  the  only  principle,  which 
a  lavage  iuftils  into  the  minds  of  his  children,  n) 
This  grows  up  with  him  as  he  advances  in  life; 
and  as  his  attention  is  directed  to  few  objects, 
it  acquires  a  degree  of  force  unknown  among 
men,  whole  paffions  are  diffipated  and  weaken¬ 
ed  by  the  variety  of  their  occupations  and  pur- 
fuits.  The  defire  of  vengeance ,  which  takes 
pofTeffion  of  the  heart  of  favages,  relembles  the 
inflinftive  rage  of  an  animal,  rather  than  the 
pa  fix  on  of  a  man.  It  turns,  with  undifcerning 
fury,  even  again#  inanimate  objedls.  If  hurt 
accidentally  by  a  Hone,  they  often  feize  it  in 
a  tranfport  of  anger,  and  endeavour  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  it.  o)  If  ftruck  with  an 


m)  Charlev.  Hitt.  N.  Fr.  iii.-  251.  Golden,  i.  log.  ii,  I2&. 
Barrere  ,  p.  170.  173. 

11)  Charlev.  Hid.  N.  Fr,  iii.  326.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  336, 
Lozano  Hid.  de  Parag.  i.  144. 

©)  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii,  190, 
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arrow  in  battle  ,  they  will  tear  It  from  the 
wound,  break  and  bite  it  with  their  teeth,  and 
dafh  it  on  the  ground,  p)  With  refpeft  to 
their  enemies  ,  the  rage  of  vengeance  knows 
no  bounds.  When  under  the  dominion  of  this 
paffion ,  man  becomes  the  moil  cruel  of  all  ani¬ 
mals.  He  neither  pities,  nor  forgives,  noi? 
fpares. 

The  force  of  this  paffion  is  fo  well  under- 
ftood  by  the  Americans  themfelves  ,  that  they 
always  apply  to  it  ,  in  order  to  excite  their 
people  to  take  arms.  If  the  elders  of  any  tribe 
attempt  to  rouze  their  youth  from  floth,  if  a 
chief  wifhes  to  allure  a  band  of  warriors  to 
follow  him  in  invading  an  enemy’s  country  ? 
the  molt  perfuafive  topicks  of  their  martial  elo¬ 
quence  are  drawn  from  revenge.  ,,  The  bones 
of  our  countrymen,  “  fay  they ,  ,,  lie  uncover* 
ed  ;  their  bloody  bed  has  not  been  wafhed 
clean.  Their  fpirits  cry  again  ft  us  ;  they  muft 
be  appeafed.  Let  us  go  and  devour  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  flain.  Sit  no  longer  in¬ 
active  upon  your  mats;  lift  the  hatchet  ,  con- 
foie  the  fpirits  of  the  dead,  and  tell  them  that 
they  fhall  be  avenged.  “  q) 

9 

p)  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii*  2og,  Herrera,  dec.  I.  lib.  vi.  c.  g. 

q)  Charley.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  216  t  217.  Lery  ap.  d©  Bry , 
iii.  204. 
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a?id  their  perpetuity. 

Animated  with  fuch  exhortations,  the  youth 
fnatch  their  . arms  in  a  tranfport  of  fury ,  raife 
the  fang  of  war,  and  burn  with  impatience  to 
enibrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  ene¬ 
mies.  Private  chiefs  often  aflemble  fmall  par- 
tic  s ,  and  invaae  a  hoftile  tribe,  without  con- 
fulting  the  rulers  of  the  community.  A  fingle 
warrior,  prompted  by  caprice  or  revenge,  will 
take  the  field  alone,  and  march  feveral  hundred 
miles  to  furprife  and  cut  off  a  ftraggling  ene- 
my*  r)  1  he  exploits  of  a  noted  warrior,  In 
fuch  folitary  excurfions,  often  form  the  chief 
part  of  the  hiftory  of  an  American  campaign;  s) 
and  their  elders  connive  at  fuch  irregular  fal- 
Jies ,  as  they  tend  to  cherifh  a  martial  fpirit, 
and  accuflom  their  people  to  enterprife  and 
danger,  t)  But  when  a  war  is  national,  and 
undertaken  by  publick  authority,  the  delibera¬ 
tions  are  formal  and  flow.  The  elders  aflemble, 
they  deliver  their  opinions  in  folemn  fpeeches, 
they  weigh  with  maturity  the  nature  of  the 
enterprife,  and  balance  its  beneficial  or  difad- 
vantegeous  confequences  with  no  inconfiderable 
portion  of  political  difcernment  or  fagacity. 
Their  priefts  and  loothfayers  are  consulted,  and 
fomctimes  they  afk  the  advice  even  of  their 

women. 

r)  See  NOTE  XXXVII. 

.<)  See  NOTE  XXXV 111. 

t)  Boll'u,  i,  140*  Lery  ap.  de  Bry  ,  215*  Hennepin  Moeurs 
des  Sauv.  41.  Lafitau,  ii,  169. 
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women,  u)  If  the  determination  be  for  war, 
they  prepare  for  it  with  much  ceremony.  A 
leader  offers  to  conduft  the  expedition,  and  is 
accepted.  But  no  man  is  conflrained  to  follow 
him;  the  refolution  of  the  community  to  com¬ 
mence  hoRilities,  impofes  no  obligation  upon 
any  member  to  take  part  in  the  war.  Each 
individual  is  Rill  mailer  of  his  own  conauft  , 
and  his  engagement  in  the  fervice  is  perfectly 
voluntary,  x) 

Mode  of  carrying  on  war. 

The  maxims  by  which  they  regulate  their 
military  operations ,  though  extremely  different 
from  thofe  which  take  place  among  more  civiliz¬ 
ed  and  populous  nations,  are  well  luited  to  their 
own  political  Rate,  and  the  nature  of  the  country 
in  which  they  act.  They  never  take  the  Reid 
in  numerous  bodies,  as  it  would  require  a  great¬ 
er  effort  of  forefight  andvdnduRiy,  than  is  ufual 
among  favages  ,  to  provide  for  their  fubRRence , 
during  a  march  of  fome  hundred  miles  through 
dreary  forefts ,  or  during  a  long  voyage  upon 
their  lakes  and  risers.  Their  armies  are  not 
encumbered  with  baggage  or  military  Rores. 
Each  warrior,  befides  his  arms,  carries  a  mat 
and  a  fmall  bag  of  pounded  maize ,  and  with 
thefe  is  completely  equipped  for  any  fervice. 
While  at  a  diRance  from  the  enemies  frontier, 

11)  Charley*  Hill*  N*  Fr*  iii.  215*  268.  Biet,  367.  380* 
x)  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  217,  -US* 

Robertson  Tom.  II.  K 
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they  difperfe  through  the  woods,  and  fupport 
themfelves  with  the  game  which  they  kill,  or 
the  fifh  which  they  catch.  As  they  approach 
nearer  to  the  territories  of  the  nation  which 
they  intend  to  attack,  they  collect  their  troops, 
and  advance  with  greater  caution.  Even  then 
tney  proceed  wholly  by  frratagem  and  ambuf- 
cade.  They  place  not  their  glory  in  attacking 
their  enemies  with  open  force.  To  furprife  and 
deltroy  is  the  greateft  merit  of  a  commander, 
and  the  higheft  pride  of  his  followers.  War 
and  hunting  are  their  only  occupations,  and 
they  condutt  both  witlrthe  fame  fpirit  and  the 
fame  arts.  They  follow  the  track  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  through  the  foreft.  They  endeavour  to 
difcover  their  haunts,  they  lurk  in  fome  thicket 
rear  to  thefe ,  and,  with  the  patience  of  a 
fpot tlman  lying  in  wait  for  game,  will  continue 
in  their  flation  day  after  day,  until  they  can 
rulh  upon  their  prey  when  moft  fecure,  and 
leaft  able  to  refill  them.  If  they  meet  no  draggl¬ 
ing  party  of  the  enemy,  they  advance  towards 
their  villages,  but  with  fuch  folicitude  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  own  approach,  that  they  often  creep 
on  their  hands  and  feet  through  the  woods,  and 
paint  their  fkins  of  the  fame  colour  with  the 
withered  leaves,  in  order  to  avoid  detection,  y) 
I!  lo  fortunate  as  to  remain  unobferved  ,  they 
fet  on  fire  the  enemies’  huts  in  the  dead  of 

y)  Cliariev.  Hift*  N*  Fr,  iii,  237  5  338.  Hennep*  Maurs  ties 
&auv*  p,  59, 
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HI  gbt,  and  maffacre  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
fly  naked  and  defencelefs  from  the  flames.  If 
they  hope  to  effeft  a  retreat  without  being  pur- 
fued,  they  carry  off  feme  prifoners,  whom  they 
referve  for  a  more  dreadful  fate.  But  if,  nof- 
withftanding  all  their  addrefs  and  precautions, 
they  find  that  their  motions  are  difeovered , 
that  the  enemy  has  taken  the  alarm,  arid  is 
prepared  to  oppofe  them,  they  ufually  deem  it 
moil  prudent  to  retire.  They  regard  it  as  ex¬ 
treme  folly  to  meet  an  enemy  who  is  on  his 
guard,  upon  equal  terms,  or  to  give  battle  in 
an  open  field.  The  moff  diffinguifhed  fuccefs 
is  a  difgrace  to  a  leader,  if  purchafed ^with  any 
confiderable  lofs  of  his  follovers;  z)  and  they 
never  boaft  of  a  victory,  if  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  their  own  countrymen,  a)  To  fall  in 
battle,  inftead  of  being  reckoned  an  honorable 
death  ,  is  a  misfortune  which  fubjefts  the  me¬ 
mory  of  a  warrior  to  the  imputation  of  rafhnefs 
or  imprudence,  b) 

t 

£Not  owing  to  any  defeft  of  courage. 

This  fyftem  of  war  was  univerfal  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  and  the  fmall  uncivilized  tribes,  difperfed 
through  all  its  different  regions  and  climates, 

K  a 

z)  See  NOTE  XXXIX. 

a)  Charlev.  Hi  ft.  N.  Fr.  iii.  238.  307.  Eiet,  381.  Lafitait 
Moeurs  des  Sauv.  ii.  248* 

l)  Charlev.  iii.  376.  See  NOTE  XL. 
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p] fly  more  craft  than  boldnefs  in  carrying  on 
their  hoftilities.  Struck  with  this  conduft  ,  fo 
oppofite  to  the  ideas  and  maxims  of  Europeans  , 
feveral  authors  contend  that  it  llows  from  a 
feeble  and  daftardly  fpirit  peculiar  to  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  ,  which  is  incapable  of  any  generous  or 
manly  exertion,  c)  But  when  we  reflect  that 
many  of  thefe  tribes,  on  occafions  which  cali 
foi  extraordinary  efforts,  not  only  defend  them- 
felves  with  obftinate  refolution,  but  attack  their 
enemies  with  the  molt  daring  courage,  and  that 
they  poilefs  fortitude  of  mind  fuperlor  to  the 
fenfe  of  danger  or  the  fear  of  death  ,  we  muft 
afcribe  their  habitual  caution  to  fome  other  caufe 
than  conftitutional  timidity,  d)  The  number  of 
men  in  each  tribe  is  fo  fmall  ,  the  difficulty  of 
rearing  new  members,  amidft  thehardfhips  and 
dangers^  of  lavage  life,  fo  great,  that  the  life 
of  a  citizen  is  extremely  precious  and  the  pre- 
fervation  of  it  becomes  a  capital  objeft  in  their 
policy.  Had  the  point  of  honour  been  the  fame 
among  the  feeble  American  tribes  as  among  the 
powerful  nations  of  Europe,  had  they  "been 
taught  to  court  fame  or  vidfory  in  contempt  of 
danger  and  death ,  they  muft  have  been  ruined 
by  maxims  fo  ill  adapted  to  their  condition. 
But  wherever  their  communities  are  more  popu- 

c)  Kecherches  Philof.  fur  les  Atrier.  if  1 15.  Voyage  de  March, 
iv.  410. 

d)  Lafitau  Mceurs  des  Sauy,  ii,  443  ,  349.  Charley.  N.  Fr. 
iii. 
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lous,  fo  that  they  can  aft  with  confiderable 
force,  and  can  fuftain  the  Jofs  of  leveral  of  their 
members,  without  being  fenfibly  weakened, 
the  military  operations  of  the  Americans  more 
nearly  refemble  thofe  of  other  nations.  The 
Brafilians,  as  well  as  the  tribes  fituated  upon 
the  banks  of  the  river  De  la  Plata,  .often  take 
the  field  in  fuch  numerous  bodies,  as  deferve 
the  name  of  armies,  e)  They  defy  their  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  combat,  engage  in  regular  battles, 
and  maintain  the  conflift  with  that  defperate 
ferocity,  which  is  natural  to  men,  who,  hav¬ 
ing  no  idea  of  war  but  that  of  exterminating 
their  enemies,  never  give  or  take  quarter.!) 
In  the  powerful  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru, 
great  armies  were  affembled,  frequent  battles 
werefought,  and  the  theory  as  well  as  praftice 
of  war  were  different  from  what  took  place  in 
thofe  petty  focieties  which  affume  the  name  of 
nations. 

Incapable  of  order  or  difcipline. 

But  though  vigilance  and  attention  are  the 
qualities  chiefly  requihte ,  where  the  objeft  of 
war  is  to  deceive  and  to  furprife  ;  and  though 
the  Americans,  when  acting  lingly  ,  difplay 
an  amazing  degree  ofaddrefsin  concealing  their 
own  motions,  and  in  difcovering  thofe  of  an 
enemy,  yet  it  is  remarkable  that,  when  they 

e)  Fabri  Veriff.  Defcrip,  Indiae  ap,  de  Bry,  yii.  f.  42, 

0  See  NOTE  XLl. 
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take  the  field  in  parties,  they  can  feldom  be 
brought  to  obferve  the  precautions  moil  eifential 
to  their  own  fecurity.  Such  is  the  difficulty 
of  accuftoming  favages  to  fubordination  ,  or  to 
aft  in  concert;  fuch  is  their  impatience  under 
reftraint,  and  fuch  their  caprice  and  prefump- 
tion ,  that  it  is  rarely  they  can  be  brought  to 
conform  themfelves  to  the  counfels  and  direc¬ 
tions  of  their  leaders.  They  never  ftation  cen- 
tinels  around  the  place  where  they  reft  at  night, 
and  after  marching  fome  hundred  miles  to  fur- 
prife  an  enemy,  are  often  furprifed  themfelves, 
and  cut  off,  while  funk  in  as  profound  fleep  as 
if  they  were  not  within  reach  of  danger,  g) 

If,  notwithftanding  this  negligence  and 
fecurity,  which  often  fruftrate  their  moll  art¬ 
ful  fchemes,  they  catch  the  enemy  unprepared, 
they  rufh  upon  them  with  the  ufcmoft  ferocity, 
and  tearing  off  the  fcalps  of  all  thofe  who  fall 
viftims  to  their  rage,  h)  they  carry  home  thofe 
ftrange  trophies  in  triumph.  Thefe  they  preferve 
as  monuments,  not  only  of  their  own  pro  w- 
efs :  but  of  the  vengeance  which  their  arm 
has  inflifted  upon  the  people  who  were  objects 
of  publick  refentment.  i)  They  are  ftill  more 
folicitous  to  feize  prifoners.  During  their  re¬ 
treat,  if  they  hope  to  effeft  it  unmolefted,  thefe 

g)  Charley.  N,  Fr,  iii.  23 6*  237.  Lettr.  Edif,  17,30s*  20* 
130.  Lafit,  Moeurs.  ii.  247,  Lalioutan  ,  ii,  176. 

h)  See  NOTE  XL II. 

i)  Lafitau  Moeurs,  iii,  356* 
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are  commonly  exempt  from  any  infult,  and 
treated  with  fome  degree  of  humanity  ,  though 
guarded  with  the  moft  ftrift  attention. 

Treatment  of  prifoners* 


But  after  this  temporary  fufpenfion,  their 
rage  rekindles  with  new  furv.  As  foon  as 
they  approach  their  own  frontier,  fome  of  their 
number  are  difpatched  to  inform  their  country¬ 
men  with  refpeft  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedi¬ 
tion.  Then  the  prifoners  begin  to  feel  the 
wretchednefs  of  their  condition.  The  women, 
of  the  village  ,  together  with  the  youth  who 
have  not  attained  to  the  age  of  bearing  arms, 
affemble,  and  forming  themfelves  into  two  lines, 
through  which  the  prifoners  m u ft  pafs  ,  beat 
and  bruife  them  with  Hicks  or  ftones  in  a  cruel 
manner,  k)  After  this  firft  gratification  of 
their  rage  againft  their  enemies,  follow  lamen¬ 
tations  for  the  lofs  of  fuch  of  their  own  country¬ 
men  as  have  fallen  in  the  fervice,  accompanied 
with  words  and  a&ions  which  feem  to  exprefs 
the  utmoft  anguifh  and  grief.  But,  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  upon  a  fignal  given,  their  tears  ceafe; 
they  pafs  ,  with  a  fudden  and  unaccountable 
tranfition,  from  the  depths  of  forrow  to  tranf- 
ports  of  joy  ;  and  begin  to  celebrate  their 
viftory  with  all  the  wild  exultation  of  a  barba- 


k)  Lahonfcan  „  ii*  1S4. 
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rous  triumph.  1)  The  fate  of  the  prifoners 
lemains  fiill  undecided.  The  old  men  delibe¬ 
rate  concerning  it.  Some  are  deftined  to  be 
tortured  to  death  ,  in  order  to  fatiate  the  re¬ 
venge  of  the  conquerors;  fome  to  replace  the 
members  which  the  community  has  loft  in  that 
or  former  wars.  They  who  are  referved  for 
this  milder  fate,  are  led  to  the  huts  of  thofe 
whofe  friends  have  been  killed.  The  women 
meet  them  at  the  door  ‘  and  if  they  receive 
them  ,  their  bufferings  are  at  an  end.  They 
are  adopted  into  the  family  ,  and  ,  according 
to  their  phrafe ,  are  feated  upon  the  mat  of  the 
deceafed.  They  affume  his  name,  they  hold 
the  fame  rank,  are  treated  thenceforward  with 
all  the  tendernefs  due  to  a  father,  a  brother,  a 
hufband ,  or  a  friend.  But  if,  either  from  ca¬ 
price,  or  an  unrelenting  defire  of  revenge,  the 
women  ol  any  family  refufe  to  accept  of  the 
prifoner  who  is  offered  to  them,  his  doom  is 
fixed.  No  power  can  fave  him  from  torture 
and  death. 


Their  indifference  concerning  their  fate  ,  and  fortitude 

under  torture. 

While  their  lot  is  in  fufpenfe,  the  prifoners 
themfelves  appear  altogether  unconcerned  about 
what  may  befal  them.  They  talk,  they  eat, 
they  fleep ,  as  if  they  were  perfectly  at  eafe, 

])  Charley*  Hilt.  N*  Fr*  iii*  341*  Lafitau,  Moeurs*  ii,  564. 
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and  no  danger  impending.  When  the  fatal 
fentence  is  intimated  to  them,  they  receive  it 
with  an  unaltered  countenance  ,  raife  their 
death-fong  ,  and  prepare  to  fuffer  like  men. 
Their  conquerors  affemble  as  to  a  folemn  fefii- 
val,  refolved  to  put  the  fortitude  of  the  captive 
to  the  utmoil  proof.  A  fcene  enfues  ,  the  bare 
description  of  which  is  enough  to  chill  the  heart 
with  horror  ,  wherever  men  have  been  ac- 
cuftomed  ,  by  milder  inftitutions  ,  to  refpeft 
their  Ipecies  ,  and  to  melt  into  tendernefs  at 
the  fight  of  human  fuiferings.  The  prifoners 
are  tied  naked  to  a  hake,  but  fo  as  to  be  at 
liberty  to  move  around  it.  All  who  are  prefent, 
men,  women,  and  children,  rufh  upon  them 
like  furies.  Every  fpecies  of  torture  is  applied 
that  the  rancour  of  revenge  can  invent.  Some 
burn  their  limbs  with  red-hot  irons  ,  fome 
mangle  their  bodies  with  knives  ,  others  tear 
their  flefh  from  their  bones,  pluck  out  their 
nails  by  the  roots  ,  and  rend  and  twill  their 
fmews.  They  vie  with  one  another  in  refine¬ 
ments  of  torture.  Nothing  fets  bounds  to  their 
rage  but  the  dread  of  abridging  the  duration 
of  their  vengeance  by  haftening  the  death  of 
the  Sufferers;  and  fuch  is  their  cruel  ingenuity 
in  tormenting  ,  that  by  avoiding  induftrioufly 
to  hurt  any  vital  part,  they  often  prolong  this 
fcene  of  anguifh  for  feveral  days.  In  fpite  of 
all  that  they  fuffer  ,  the  viftims  continue  to 
chant  their  death-fong  with  a  firm  voice ,  they 
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boaft  of  their  own  exploits,  they  infult  their 
tormentors  for  their  want  of  flail  in  avenging 
their  friends  and  relations,  they  warn  them  of 
the  vengeance  which  awaits  them  on  account 
of  their  death,  and  excite  their  ferocity  by  the 
moft  provoking  reproaches  and  threats.  To 
difplay  undaunted  fortitude  in  fuch  dreadful 
fituations ,  is  the  noblefl  triumph  of  a  warrior. 
To  avoid  the  trial  by  a  voluntary  death,  or  to 
fhrink  under  it,  is  deemed  infamous  and  co¬ 
wardly.  If  any  one  betray  fymptoms  of  timi¬ 
dity  ,  li is  tormentors  often  difpatch  him  at  once 
with  contempt,  as  unworthy  of  beimr  treated 
like  a  man.  in)  Animated  with  thofe  ideas, 
they  endure  ,  without  a  groan  ,  what  it  feems 
aimoft  impoflible  that  human  nature  fhould 
jfuitain.  They  appear  to  be  not  only  infenfible 
of  pain,  but  to  court  it.  „  Forbear,  “  faid  an 
aged  chiet  of  the  Iroquois  ,  when  his  infults 
had  provoked  one  of  his  tormentors  to  wound 
him  with  a  knife,  ,,  forbear  thefe  ftabs  of  your 
■knife ,  and  rather  Jet  me  die  by  fire,  that  thofe 
dogs,  your  allies,  from  beyond  the  fea,  may 
Jearn  by  my  example  to  fuffer  like  men.  “  ii) 
This  magnanimity,  of  which  there  are  frequent 
inftances  among  the  American  warriors,  inttead 
of  exciting  admiration,  or  calling  forth  fympa- 
thy ,  exalperates  the  fierce  lpirits  of  their  tor- 

m)  De  la  Potherie,  3i.  237.  iii.  ^S* 

*0  Col  den.  Hi  ft.  of  Five  Nations,  i.  2CO. 
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turers  to  frefh  afts  of  cruelty,  o)  Weary  at 
.length  of  contending  with  men  ,  whofe  con¬ 
stancy  of  mind  they  cannot  vanquifh  ,  fome 
chief  in  a  rage  puts  a  period  to  their  fuFfe rings, 
by  difpatching  them  with  his  dagger  or  club,  p) 

Sometimes  eat  their  yrifoners. 

This  barbarous  fcene  is  often  facceeded  by 
one  no  lefs  fhocking.  As  it  impoftible  to  ap- 
peafe  the  fell  fpirit  of  revenge  which  rages  in 
the  heart  of  a  favagc,  this  frequently  prompts 
the  Americans  to  devour  thofe  unhappy  perfons  , 
who  have  been  the  victims  oi  their  cruelty. 
In  the  ancient  world  ,  tradition  has  preferved 
the  memory  of  barbarous  nations  of  cannibals  , 
who  fed  on  human  flefh.  But  in  every  part  of 
the  New  World  there  were  people  to  whom, 
this  cuftom  was  familiar.  It  prevailed  in  the 
fouthern  continent ,  q)infeveral  of  theifiands.  i) 
and  in  various  diftri&s  of  North  America,  s) 
Even  in  thofe  parts,  where  circumllances , 

o)  Voyages  de  Lahont.  i.  236. 

r)  Charlev.  jHift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  243  335*  Dafitau  Mceurs. 

ii*  265.  Creuxii  Hift.  Canad.  p.  73.  Hennep.  Moeurs 
des  Sauv.  p.  64,  &c.  Lahont.  i.  233*  &c*  Tertre,  ii» 
405.  De  la  Potherie,  ii.  22. 

q)  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry  ,  iii.  123.  Lery,  ibid.  210.  Biet,  384. 
Lettr.  Edif*  23.  341*  Pifo  ,  8-  Coudam.  84-  97-  Kibas 
Hi  ft.  de  los  Triumph.  473. 

r)  Life  of  Columb.  529.  Mart.  Dec.  p.  18.  Tertre  ,  ii.  405, 

$)  Dumont,  Metn.  i.  254.  Charlev.  Hift.  N.,Fr.  i.  259* 

14.  iii.  21.  De  la  Potherie  .  iii.  50. 
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with  which  we  are  unacquainted,  had  in  a  great 
meaime  aboiifhed  this  praftice,  it  Teems  for- 
meriy  to  have  been  To  well  known  ,  that  it  is 
incorporated  into  the  idiom  of  their  language. 
Among  the  Iroquois,  the  phrafe  by  which  they 
exprefs  their  refolution  of  making  war  againft 
an  enemy  is  :  „Let  us  go  and  eat  that  nation. “ 
If  they  folicit  the  aid  of  a  neighbouring  tribe, 
they  invite  it  to,,  eat  broth  made  of  the  flefh 
of  their  enemies.  “  t)  Nor  was  this  practice  pe¬ 
culiar  to  rude  unpolifhed  tribes  ;  the  principle 
from  which  it  took  rife  is  fo  deeply  rooted  in 
the  minds  of  the  Americans,  that  it  fubfifted  in 
Mexico,  one  of  the  civilized  empires  in  the  New 
World  ,  and  relicks  of  it  may  be  difcovered  among 
the  more  mild  inhabitants  of  Peru.  It  was  not 
fcarcity  of  food  as  fome  authors  imagine,  and 
the  importunate  cravings  of  hunger,  which 
forced  the  Americans  to  thofe  horrid  repafts  on 
their  fellow-creatures.  Human  flefh  was  ne¬ 
ver  ufed  as  common  food  in  any  country,  and 
the  various  relations  concerning  people,  who 
reckoned  it  among  the  Hated  means  of  fubfiftence, 
flow  from  the  credulity  and  miftakes  of  tra¬ 
vellers.  The  rancour  of  revenge  firft  prompted 
men  to  this  barbarous  aft  ion.  u)  The  fierceft 

tribes  devoured  none  but  prifoners  taken  in 

* 

t)  Charlev.  Hi  ft.  N.  Fr.  iii.  208,  2og.  Lettr.  EdifV  23*  277, 

De  la  Potherie  ,  ii  ♦  298*  See  NOTE  XLIIU 

u)  Biet,  383*  Blanco  ,  Converfion  dePiritu,  p.  28.  Bancroft, 

Nat,  Hift*  of  Guiana  ,  p,  259  , 
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war,  or  fuch  as  they  regarded  as  enemies,  x) 
Women  and  children  who  were  not  rhe  objects 
of  enmity,  if  not  cut  off  in  the  fury  of  their 
firft  inroad  into  an  hoftile  country,  feldom  fuf- 
feredby  the  deliberate  effefts  of  their  revenge,  y) 
The  people  of  South  America  gratify  their 
revenge  in  a  manner  fomewhat  different,  but 
with  no  lefs  unrelenting  rancour.  There  pri- 
foners ,  after  meeting  at  their  Tirfh  entrance 
with  the  fame  rough  reception  as  among  the 
North  Americans,  z)  are  not  only  exempt  from 
injury,  but  treated  with  the  greatefi  kindnefs. 
They  are  feafted  and  careffed,  fome  beautiful 
young  women  are  appointed  to  attend  and  folace 
them.  It  is  not  eaiy  to  account  for  this  part  of  their 
conduct,  unlefs  we  impute  it  to  a  refinement 
in  cruelty.  For,  while  they  feem  frudious  to 
attach  the  captives  to  life,  by  fupplying  them 
with  every  enjoyment  that  can  render  it  agree¬ 
able,  their  doom  is  irrevocably  fixed.  On  a 
day  appointed ,  the  victorious  tribe  affembles  , 
-the  prifoner  is  brought  forth  with  great  folem- 
nity ,  he  views  the  preparations  for  the  facri- 
fice  with  as  much  indifference  as  if  he  himfelf 
were  not  the  viftim,  and  meeting  his  fate  with 
undaunted  fLrmnefs,  is  difpatched  with  a  fingle 

x)  See  NOTE  XLIV. 

y)  B;et,  332,  Bandini ,  Vita  di  Americo  ,  34-  Tertre  ,  405. 

Fermin  ,  Defcrip.  de  Sur in.  i.  54. 

z)  Stadius  ap,  de  Bry,  iii .  p.  40.  123. 
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blow.  The  moment  he  falls,  the  women  feize 
the  body,  and  drefs  it  for  the- dealt.  They 
b  elm  ear  their  children  with  the  blood,  in  or¬ 
der  to  kindle  in  their  bofoms  a  hatred  of  their 
enemies,  which  is  never  extinguifhed  ,  and  all 
join  in  feeding-  upon  the  flefh  with  amazing  gree- 
dinefs  and  exultation,  a)  To  devour  the  body 
of  a  ilaughtered  enemy,  they  deem  the  mod: 
complete  and  exquifite  gratification  of  revenge. 
Wherever  this  practice  prevails,  captives  never 
efcape  death,  but  they  are  not  tortured  with 
the  fame  cruelty  as  among  tribes  which  are  lefs 
accuftomed  to  fuch  horrid  feafts.  b) 

As  the  conftancy  of  every  American  war¬ 
rior  may  be  put  to  fuch  fevere  proof,  the  great 
objeft  of  education  and  difcipline  in  the  New 
World  is  to  form  the  mind  to  fuffain  it.  When 
nations  carry  on  war  with  open  force,  defy 
their  enemies  to  the  combat,  andvanquifh  them 
by  the  fuperiority  of  their  fkill  or  courage,  fol- 
diers  are  trained  to  be  adhive,  vigorous,  and 
enterprifing.  Rut  in  America,  where  the  ge¬ 
nius  and  maxims  of  war  are  extremely  different, 
paiTive  fortitude  is  the  quality  in  higbeft  efti- 
mation.  Accordingly,  it  is  early  the  ftudy  of 
the  Americans  to  acquire  a  talent,  which  will 
enable  them  to  behave  like  men,  when  their 
refolution  fhall  be  put  to  the  proof.  As  the 

V 

a)  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry  ,  iii.  12S  &c.  Lery  ,  ibid.  210. 

b)  Sec  NOTE  XLV. 
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youth  of  other  nations  exercife  themfelves  in 
fears  of  adiivity  and  force,  thofe  of  America 
vie  with  one  another  in  exhibitions  of  their  pa¬ 
tience  under  fuffe rings.  They  harden  their 
nerves  by  thofe  voluntary  trials,  and  gradually 
accuftom  themfelves  to  endure  the  fharpeft  pain, 
without  complaining.  A  boy  and  girl  will  bind 
their  naked  arms  together,  and  place  a  burning 
coal  between  them,  in  order  to  try  who  firft 
difcovers  fuch  impatience  as  to  fhake  it  off.  c) 
All  the  trials,  cuffomary  in  America,  when  a 
youth  is  admitted  into  the  clafs  of  warriors, 
or  when  a  warrior  is  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  captain  or  chief,  are  accommodated  to  this 
idea  of  manlinefs.  They  are  not  difplays  of  va¬ 
lour,  but  of  patience  ;  they  are  not  exhibitions 
of  their  ability  to  offend,  but  of  their  capacity 
to  fuffer.  Among  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco,  if  a  warrior  afpires  to  the  rank 
of  captain ,  bis  probation  begins  with  a  long 
faff,  more  rigid  than  any  ever  obferved  by  the 
rnoft  abffemious  hermit.  At  the  clofe  of  this, 
the  chiefs  affemble,  each  gives  him  three  lafhes 
with  a  large  whip,  applied  fo  vigoroufly,  that 
his  body  is  alrnoft  flayed,  and  if  he  betrays 
the  leaft  fymptom  of  impatience  or  even  fenff- 
bility,  he  is  difgraced  for  ever,  and  reje&ed 
as  unworthy  of  the  honour.  After  fome  in¬ 
terval,  the  conffancy  of  the  candidate  is  proved 


c)  Charlev.  Hitt.  N.  Fr.  Hi.  307. 
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by  a  moie  excruciating  trial.  He  is  laid  in  a 
hammoc  with  his  hands  bound  faft ,  and  an  innu¬ 
merable  multitude  of  venomous  ants,  whofe 
bite  occafions  exquiftte  pain,  and  produces  a 
violent  inflammation ,  are  thrown  upon  him. 
The  judges  of  his  merit  Rand  around  the  ham- 
moc ,  and,  while  theie  cruel  infehts  faften  upon 
the  moft  fenflble  parts  of  his  body,  a  figh ,  a 
groan,  an  involuntary  motion  expreflive  of  what 
he  fullers,  would  exclude  him  from  the  di¬ 
gnity  which  he  is  ambitious  to  obtain.  Even 
after  this  evidence  of  his  fortitude,  it  is  not 
deemed  to  be  completely  ascertained ,  but  mult 
Hand  another  tefl  more  dreadful  than  any  he 
has  hitherto  undergone.  He  is  again  fufpended 
in  his  hammoc ,  and  covered  with  leaves  of 
the  palmetto.  A  fire  of  flunking  herbs  is  kindl¬ 
ed  underneath,  fo  as  he  may  feel  its  heat,  and 
be  involved  in  fmoke.  Though  fcorched  and 
almoft  fuflbcated ,  he  mull  continue  to  endure 
with  the  fame  patient  infenbility.  Many  perifh 
in  this  rude  eflay  of  their  firmnefs  and  courage , 
but  fuch  as  go  through  it  with  applaufe,  re¬ 
ceive  the  enflgns  of  their  new  dignity  with 
much  folemnity,  and  are  ever  after  regarded  as 
leaders  of  approved  relolution,  whofe  behavi¬ 
our,  in  the  moft  trying  Situations,  will  do  ho- 
nourto  their  country,  d)  In  North  America , 

the 

d)  Gumilla,  ii*  2 86,  &ct  Biet  377,  &c. 
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the  previous  trial  of  a  warrior  is  neitbeV  fo 
•formal,  nor  fo  fevere.  Though  even  there, 
.before  a  youth  is  permitted  to  bear  arms,  his 
patience  and  fortitude  are  proved  by  blows,  by 
fire ,  and  by  infults ,  more  intolerable  to  a  haughty 
fpirit  than  both,  e) 

The  amazing  fteadinefs  with  which  the 
Americans  endure  the  moil:  exquffite -torments , 
has  induced  fotne  authors  to  fuppofe  that,  from 
the  peculiar  feeblenefs  of  their  frame,  their 
fenfibility  is  not  fo  acute  as  that  of  other  people  ; 
as  women,  and  perfons  of  a  relaxed  habit,  are 
obferv^d  to  be  lefs  aftected  with  pain  than  ro~ 
buft  ftien ,  whole  nerves  are  more  firmly  brac¬ 
ed.  But  the  conftitution  of  the  Americans  is 
not  fo  different,  in  its  texture,  from  that  of  the 
reft  of  the  human  fpecies ,  as  to  account  for 
this  diverftty  in  their  behaviour.  It  flows  from 
a  principle  of  honour,  inftilled  early  and  cul¬ 
tivated  with  fuch  care,  as  to  infpire  man  in  his 
rudeft  ftate  with  an  heroick  magnanimity,  to 
which  phiiofophy  hath  endeavoured  ,  in  vain , 
to  foim  him,  when  more  highly  improved  and 
polifhed.  d  his  invincible  conftancy  he  has  been 
taught  to  confider  as  the  chief  diftin&ion  of 
man,  and  the  higheft  attainment  of  a  warrior. 
The  ideas  which  influence  his  conduft,  and  the 
paffions  which  take  pofteffton  of  his  heart,  are 
few.  They  operate  of  courfe  with  more  de~ 

t)  Charlev.  Hitt.  N.  Fr.  in.  219* 

Robertson  Tom.  II.  I, 
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cifive  effefr,  than  when  the  mind  is  crowded 
with  a  multiplicity  of  obje&s  ,  or  diftra&ed  by 
the  variety  of  its  purfuits ;  and  when  every 
motive  that  afts  with  any  force  in  forming  the 
fentiments  of  a  favage ,  prompts  him  to  fuffer 
with  dignity,  he  will  bear  what  might  feem 
to  be  impoflible  for  human  patience  to  fuftain. 
But  wherever  the  fortitude  of  the  Americans 
is  not  roufed  to  exertion  by  their  ideas  of  ho¬ 
nour,  their  feelings  of  pain  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  of  the  reft  of  mankind,  f)  Nor  is  that 
patience  under  fufferings  for  which  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  have  been  fo  juflly  celebrated,  an  univer- 
fal  attainment.  The  conllancy  of  many  of  the 
victims  is  overcome  by  the  agonies  of  torture. 
Their  weaknefs  and  lamentations  complete  the 
triumph  of  their  enemies,  and  reflect  difgrace 
upon  their  country,  g) 

Wafted  bv  their  perpetual  wars. 

o  ...  . 

The  perpetual  hoftilities  carried  on  among 
the  American  tribes  are  produ6tive  of  very  fatal 
effects.  As  their  imperfeft  induftry  does  not 
fupply  them  with  any  fuperfluous  llore  of  pro- 
vifions,  even  in  feafons  of  tranquillity,  when 
the  irruption  of  an  enemy  defolates  their  cul¬ 
tivated  lands,  or  difturbs  them  in  their  hunting 
excurfions,  fuch  a  calamity  reduces  a  commu¬ 
nity,  naturally  unprovident  and  deftitute  of  re- 

f)  See  NOTE  XLV1. 

g)  Charley.  Hilt.  N.  Fr.  iii.  248*  385.  De  la  Potherie,  iii.  48* 
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fource,  to  extreme  want.  All  the  people  of 
•the  dill  rift  that  is  invaded,  are  frequently  forc¬ 
ed  to  take  refuge  in  woods  or  mountains,  which 
can  afford  them  no  fubfiftence,  and  where  many 
of  them  peril'll.  Notwithftanding  their  excef- 
five  caution  in  condufting  their  military  opera¬ 
tions,  and  the  foiicitude  of  every  leader  to  pre- 
ferve  the  lives  ot  his  followers,  as  the  rude 
tribes  in  America  l'eldom  enjoy  any  interval  of 
peace,  the  lofs  of  men  among  them  is  conlider- 
able  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  population. 
Thus  famine  and  the  fword  combine  in  thinning 
their  numbers.  All  their  communities  are 
feeble,  and  nothing  now  remains  of  feveral  na¬ 
tions,  which  were  once  confiderable,  but  the 
name,  h) 


Recruit  their  numbers  by  adopting  prifoners. 

Senfible  of  this  continual  decay,  there  are 
tribes  which  endeavour  to  recruit  their  national 
force  when  exhaufted,  by  adopting  prifoners 
taken  in  war,  and  by  this  expedient  prevent 
their  total  extinction.  The  practice,  however, 
Js  not  univerfally  received.  Refentment  operates 
more  powerfully  among  favages ,  than  confider- 
ations  of  policy.  Far  the  greater  pare  of  their 
captives  was  anciently  facrificed  to  their  ven¬ 
geance,  and  it  is  only  fince  their  numbers  began 

L  3 


id 


Charlev.  Hitt.  N, 

22?.  &c. 


Fr,  iii,  202,  203.  42Q,  Gumilla 
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to  decline  faft,  that  they  have  adopted  milder 
maxims.  But  fuch  as  they  do  naturalize,  re¬ 
nounce  for  ever  their  native  tribe,  and  aflame 
the  manners  as  well  as  paffions  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  are  adopted  i)  fo  entirely,  that 
they  often  join  them  in  expeditions  againft 
their  own  countrymen.  Such  a  fudden  trand- 
iion  ,  and  fo  repugnant  to  one  of  the  mod: 
powerful  inftin&s  implanted  by  nature,  would 
be  deemed  it  range  among  many  people ;  but, 
among  the  members  of  fmall  communities  , 
where  national  enmity  is  violent  and  deep- 
rooted,  it  has  the  appearance  of  being  ftill  more 
unaccountable.  It  feems,  however,  to  refult 
naturally  from  the  principles  upon  which  war 
is  carried  on  in  America.  When  nations  aim 
at  exterminating  their  epemies,  no  exchange 
of  prifoners  can  ever  take  place,  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  one  is  made  a  prifoner,  his  country  and 
his  friends  confider  him  as  dead,  k)  He  has 
incurred  indelible  dilgrace  by  buffering  himfelf 
to  be  furprifed  or  to  be  taken  by  an  enemy; 
and  were  he  to  return  home  , , after  fuch  a  Rain 
upon  his  honour,  his  neared:  relations  would 
not  receive  or  even  acknowledge  that  they  knew 
him.  1)  Some  tribes  were  ftill  more  rigid,  and 
if  a  prifoner  returned,  the  infamy  which  he 
had  brought  on  his  country  was  expiated,  by 

i)  Charlev.  Hift.  N.F.  iii.  C45  >  tafiu  ii»  308* 

k)  See  NOTE  XLV1U 

J)  Lahont.  ii.  l8j*  I8G» 
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putting  him  inftantly  to  death,  m)  As  the  un¬ 
fortunate  captive  is  thus  an  ouccaft  from  his 
own  country,  and  the  ties  which  bound  him 
to  it  are  irreparably  broken,  he  feels  lefs  re¬ 
luctance  in  forming  a  new  connection  with 
people,  who,  as  an  evidence  of  their  friendly 
fentiments,  not  only  deliver  him  from  a  cruel 
death  ,  but  offer  to  admit  him  to  all  the  rights 
of  a  follow-citizen.  The  perfect  fimilarity  of 
manners  among  favage  nations  facilitates  and 
completes  the  union,  and  induces  a  captive  to 
transfer  not  only  his  allegiance,  but  his  affec¬ 
tion,  to  the  community  into  the  bofom  of  which 
he  is  received. 

Their  inferiority  in  war  to  polifhed  nations. 

But  though  war  be  the  chief  occupation  of 
men  in  their  rude  flate,  and  to  excel  in  it  their 
higheft  diflin&ion  and  pride ,  their  inferiority  is 
always  manifeft  when  they  engage  in  compe¬ 
tition  with  polifhed  nations.  Deftitute  of  that 
forefight  which  difcerns  and  provides  for  remote 
events,  Grangers  to  the  union  and  mutual  con¬ 
fidence  requifite  in  forming  any  extenfive  plan 
of  operations,  and  incapable  of  the  fubordina- 
tion  no  lefs  requifite  in  carrying  Into  execution 
fuch  plans,  favage  nations  may  aftonifh  a  dif- 
ciplined  enemy  by  their  valour  ,  but  feldom 
pirove  formidable  to  him  by  their  conduft;  and 

in)  Herrera*  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c«  16.  p.  173. 
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whenever  the  conteft  is  of  long  continuance  , 
mult  yield  to  fuperior  art.  n)  The  empires  of 
Peru  and  Mexico,  though  their  progrefs  in  ci¬ 
vilization,  when  meafured  by  the  European  or 
Afiatick  ftandards,  was  inconiiderable ,  acquired 
iuch  an  afcendency  over  the  rude  tribes  around 
them,  that  they  fubje&ed  molt  of  them  with 
great  facility  to  their  power.  When  the  people, 
of  Europe  over -ran  the  various  provinces  of 
America,  this  fuperiority  was  ftill  more  con- 
fpicuous.  Neither  the  courage,  nor  number  of 
the  natives  could  repel  a  handful  of  invaders. 
The  alienation  and  enmity,  prevalent  among 
barbarians,  prevented  them  from  uniting  in  any 
common  fcheme  of  defence,  and  while  each 
tribe  fought  feparately,  all  were  fubdued. 

Their  arts,  Drefs  and  ornaments, 

VI.  The  arts  of  rude  nations  unacquainted 
with  the  ufe  of  metals,  hardly  merit  any  at-; 
tendon  on  their  own  account,  but  are  worthy 
of  fome  notice,  as  far  as  they  ferve  to  difplay 
the  genius  and  manners  of  a  people.  ThefirlL 
difcrefs  a  favage  mu  ft  feel,  will  arife  from  the 
manner  in  which  his  body  is  afTe&ed ,  by  the 
heat,  or  cold,  or  moifture ,  of  the  climate  un¬ 
der  which  he  lives;  and  his  firft  care  will  be, 
to  provide  fome  covering  for  his  own  defence., 
In  the  warmer  and  more  mild  climates  of  Ame- 


d)  See  NOTE  XLVIIU 
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rica,  none  of  the  rude  tribes  were  clothed.  To 
moft  of  them  Nature  had  not  even  fuggefted  any 
idea  of  impropriety  in  being  altogether  unco¬ 
vered.  d)  As  under  a  mild  climate  there  was 
little  need  of  any  defence  from  the  injuries  of 
the  air  ,  and  their  extreme  indolence  fhunned 
every  fpecies  of  labour  to  which  it  was  not  urg¬ 
ed.  by  abfolute  neceffity,  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  ifles,  and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  people 
on  the  continent,  remained  in  this  ftate  of  na¬ 
ked  fimplicity.  Others  were  fatisfied  with  fome 
flight  covering,  fuch  as  decency  required.  But 
though  naked,  they  were  not  unadorned.  They 
dreffed  their  hair  in  many  different  forms.  They 
fattened  bits  of  gold,  or  fhells,  or  fhining  {to¬ 
nes,  in  their  ears,  their  nofes,  and  cheeks,  e) 
They  ffained  their  fkins  with  a  great  variety 
of  figures ;  and  they  fpent  much  time,  and 
fubmitted  to  great  pain,  in  ornamenting  their 
perfons  in  this  fantaftick  manner.  Vanity,  how¬ 
ever  ,  which  finds  endlefs  occupation  for  in¬ 
genuity  and  invention ,  in  nations  where  drels 
has  become  a  complex  and  intricate  art,  is  cir- 
cumfcribed  within  fo  narrow  bounds,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  fo  few  articles  among  naked  favages, 
that  they  are  not  fatisfied  with  thofe  fimple 
decorations,  and  have  a  wonderful  propenfity 
to  alter  the  natural  form  of  their  bodies.  This 

d)  Lery  Navigat,  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  p.  164.  Life  of  Columbus, 

•  c.  24.  Venegas  Hifr.  of  Californ.p.  70. 

e)  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  165.  Lettr,  Edifiantes.  30*  223* 
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practice  was  univerfal  among1  the  rude#  of  the 
.American  tribes.  Their  operations  for  that  pur- 
pole  begin  as  foon  as  an  infant  is  born.  By 
com-preffing  the  bones  of  the  fkull,  while  Ml 
ioit  and  flexible,  feme  flatten  the  crown  of 
their  heads;  fome  fqueeze  them  into  the  fhape 
of  a  cone  ;  others  mould  them  as  much  as  pof- 
fible  into  a  fquare  figure;  f),  and  they  often 
endanger  the  lives  of  their  pofrerity  by  their 
violent  and  abfurd  efforts  to  derange  the  plan 
of  Nature ,  or  to  improve  upon  her  defigns. 
But  in  all  their  attempts  either  to  adorn  or  to 
new-model  their  perfons,  it  feems  to  have  been 
lefs  the  object  of  the  Americans  to  pleafe,  or 
to  appear  beautiful ,  than  to  give  an  air  of 
dignity  and  terror  to  their  afp eft.  Their  at¬ 
tention  to  drefs  had  more  reference  to  war  than 
to  gallantry.  The  difference  in  rank  and  efti- 
mation  betxyeen  two  fexes  was  fo  great,  as 
extinguifhed ,  in  fome  meafure,  their  folicitude 
to  appear  mutually  amiable.  The  man  deemed 
it  beneath  him  to  adorn  hisperlon,  for  the  fake 
of  one  on  whom  he  was  accuftomed  to  look 
down  as  a  flave.  It  was  when  the  warrior 
had  in  view  to  enter  the  council  of  his  nation, 
or  to  take  the  field  again#  its  enemies,  that  he 
aff timed  his  choice#  ornaments,  and  decked 


f) 


Oviedo  Hift.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 
Rabat.  ii,  72.  C  harlevrix, 
Acugna  Relat.  de  la  Riv. 
V oy.  to  Carolina,  p.  33. 


Ulloa,  j.  329*  Voyage  de 
iii.  3-3*  Gtimilla,  i.  197,  &c. 
des  tAmaz.  ii.  83.  Lawton’s 
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his  perfon  with  the  niceft  care,  g)  The  deco¬ 
rations  of  the  women  were  few  and  flmple; 
whatever  was  precious  or  fplendidwas  referved 
for  the  men.  In  feveral  tribes  the  women 
were  obliged  to  fpend  a  confiderable  part  of 
their  time  every  day  in  adorning  and  painting 
their  hufbands,  and  could  bellow  little  atten¬ 
tion  upon  ornamenting  themfelves.  Among  a 
race  of  men  fo  haughty  as  to  defpife,  or  fo 
cold  as  to  negledl  them,  the  women  naturally 
became  carelefs  and  flovenly,  and  the  love  of 
finery  and  fhew,  which  has  been  deemed  their 
favourite  paflion,  was  confined  chiefly  to  the 
other  fex.  h)  To  deck  his  perfon  was  the 
diftindlion  of  a  warrior  ,  as  well  as  one  of  his 
mod:  ferious  occupations,  i)  In  one  part  of 
their  drefs,  which,  at  firfl  fight,  appears  the 
mod:  fngular  and  capricious,  the  Americans 
have  dtfcovered  confiderable  fagacity  in  providing 
againft  the  chief  inconveniences  of  their  cli¬ 
mate,  which  is  often  fultry  and  moifl  to  excefs. 
All  the  different  tribes ,  which  remain  uncloth¬ 
ed,  are  accuftomed  to  anoint  and  rub  their  bo¬ 
dies  with  the  greafe  of  animals,  with  vifcous 
gums ,  and  with  oils  of  different  kinds.  By 

.  •  *  '  V  ' 

g)  Wafer’s  Voyage,  p.  14c.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  167. 

Chariev.  Hi  ft.  N*  Fr.  iii.  216.  222* 

h)  Charlev.  H i ft.  de  la  Nouv.  France,  iii.  -78*  327»  La- 

fitau,  ii.  53.  Kalra’s  Voyage,  iii.  273*  Lery  ap.  de 
Bry,  in.  169,  170.  Purch.  Pilgr*  iv.  1287-  Bibas  Hift. 
de  los  Triumph.  &c.  272.  '  ' 

i)  See  NOTE  XLIX* 
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tJiis  they  check  that  profufe  perfpiration,  which, 
in  the  torrid  zone,  waftes  the  vigour  of  the 
frame,  and  abridges  the  period  of  human  life. 
By  this  too,  they  provide  a  defence  again!!  the 
extreme  moifture  during  the  rainy  feafon.  k) 
They  likewife,  at  certain  feafons,  temper  paint 
of  different  colours  with  thofe  unftuous  fub- 
ftances,  and  bedaub  themfelves  plentifully  with 
that  compofition.  Sheathed  with  this  impene^ 
trable  varnifb ,  their  fkins  are  not  only  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  penetrating  heat  of  the  fun, 
but,  as  all  the  innumerable  tribes  of  infefts 
have  an  antipathy  to  the  fmell  or  tafte  of  that 
mixtuie ,  they  are  delivered  from  their  teazing 
perfecuiion ,  which  amidfl  forefts  and  marfhes, 
efpecially  in  the  warmer  regions,  muff  have 

been  altogether  intolerable  in  their  ftate  of  na- 
kednels.  1) 

Habitations* 

The  next  objeft  to  drefs  that  will  engage 
the  attention  of  a  favage  ,  is  to  prepare  fome 
habitation  which  may  afford  him  fhelter  by  day,^ 
and  a  ietieat  at  night.  Whatever  is  connected 
with  his  ideas  of  perfonal  dignity  ,  whatever 
bears  any  leference  to  his  military  charadter, 
the  favage  warrior  deems  an  objeft  of  import- 

k)  See  NOTE  L. 

h  Labat.  ii.  73.  Gumilla  ,  i.  190,  203.  Bancroft  Nat.  Hift. 

of  Guiana,  31.  330. 
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ance.  Whatever  relates  only  to  peaceable  and 
inactive  life,  he  views  with  perfect  indifference. 
Hence,  though  finically  attentive  to  drels,  he 
is  little  Solicitous  about  the  elegance  or  difpofi- 
tion  of  his  habitation.  Savage  nations,  far  from 
that  ftate  of  improvement,  in  which  the  mode 
of  living  is  confidered  as  a  mark  of  diftinftion, 
and  unacquainted  with  thofe  wants,  which  re¬ 
quire  a  variety  of  accommodation,  regulate  the 
conilruftion  of  their  houfes  according  to  their 
limited  ideas  of  neceffitv.  Some  of  the  Ame- 
rican  tribes  were  fo  extremely  rude  ,  and  had 
advanced  fo  little  beyond  the  primeval  fimpli- 
city  of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houfes  at  all. 
During*  the  day  ,  they  take  fhelter  from  the 
fcorching  rays  of  the  fun  under  thick  trees  ;  at 
night  they  form  a  fhed  with  their  branches  and 
leaves,  in)  In  the  rainy  feafon  they  retire  into 
covers  ,  formed  by  the  hand  of  Nature  ,  or 
hollowed  out  by  their  own  induftry.  n)  Others, 
who  have  no  fixed  abode  ,  and  roam  through 
the  foreft  in  queft  of  game,  fejourn  in  tempo¬ 
rary  huts,  which  they  ereft  with  little  labour, 
and  abandon  without  any  concern.  The  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  thofe  vail  plains  ,  which  are  deluged 
by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  during  the  heavy 
rains  that  fall  periodically  between  the  tropicks, 

in)  See  NOTE  Li. 

n)  Lettres  Edif.  v.  273*  Venegas  Hifi.  of  Califor.  i.  76.  Lozano 
Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  ]>.  55.  Lettres  Edif.  n.  176.  Ca¬ 
milla,  i.  3S3.  Bancroft  Nat.  Hilt,  of  Guiana.  277. 
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raife  houfes  upon  piles  fattened  in  the  ground  , 
or  place  them  among  the  boughs  of  trees,  and 
aie  thus  fafe  amidtt  that  wide  extended  inunda¬ 
tion  which  furrounds  them,  o)  Such  were  the 
firtt  ell  ays  of  the  rudeft  Americans  towards 
providing  themfelves  with  habitations.  But 
even  among  tribes  which  are  more  improved  , 
and  whole  rettdence  is  become  altogether  fixed  , 
the  ttrufture  of  their  houfes  is  extremely  mean 
and  fimple.  They  are  wretched  huts,  fometimes 
of  an  oblong  and  fometimes  of  a  circular  form, 
intended  merely  for  fhelter,  with  no  view  to 
elegance,  and  little  attention  to  conveniency. 
^  lie  doors  aie  fo  low,  that  it  is  neceffary  to 
bend  or  to  creep  on  the  hands  and  feet  in  order 
to  entei  them.  -They  are  without  window's , 
and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  roof, 
to  convey  out  the  fmoke.  To  follow  travellers 
in  other  minute  circumftances  of  their  deferip- 
tion,  is  not  only  beneath  the  dignity  of  hiftory, 
but  would  be  foreign  to  the  objedb  of  my  re- 
featches.  One  circumttance  merits  attention, 
as  it  is  fingular ,  and  illuftrates  the  character 
of  the  people.  Some  of  their  houfes  are  fo 
Jaige  as  to  contain  accommodation  for  fourfeore 
or  a  hundred  perfons.  Thefe  are  built  for  the 
i eception  of  different  families  ,  w'hich  dwell 
together  under  the  fame  roof,  p)  and  often 


o)  Gumilla  ,  i.  225.  Herrera,  dec*  i,  lib,  ix,  c,  6, 
Sonmiar,  p,  53.  C, 

t>)  See  NOJE  Lll, 
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'around  a  common  fire,  without  feparate  apart¬ 
ments,  or  any  kind  of  fcreen  or  partition  be- 
tween  the  fpaces  which  they  refpe&ively  oc-> 
cupy.  As  foon  as  men  have  acquired  diffinft 
ideas  of  property,  or  when  they  are  io  much 
attached  to  their  females,  as  to  watch  them 
with  care  andjealoufy;  families  of  courte  divide 
and  fettle  in  feparate  houfes,  where  they  can 
fecure  and  guard  whatever  they  wifh  to  pre- 
ferve.  This  lingular  mode  of  habitation  may 
therefore  be  confidered  not  only  as  the  elleft 
of  that  Community  of  goods  which  iubfiiied 
among  the  feveral  people  in  America,  but  as  a 
proof  of  inattention  and  indifference  towards 
their  women.  If  they  had  not  been  accuftomed 
to  perfect  equality,  fuch  an  arrangement  could 
not  have  taken  place.  If  their  fenfibility  had 
been  apt  to  have  taken  alarm,  they  would  not 
have  trufted  the  virtue  of  their  women  amidft 
the  temptations  and  opportunities  of  fuch  a 
promifcuous  intercourfe.  At  the  fame  time, 
the  perpetual  concord  which  reigns  in  habita¬ 
tions  where  fo  many  families  are  crowded 
together,  is  furprifing,  and  affords  a  ffr iking 
evidence  that  they  muff  be  people  of  either  a 
very  gentle ,  or  of  a  very  phlegmatick  temper , 
who  ,  in  fuch  a  fituation  ,  are  unacquainted 
with  animofity,  brawling,  and  difcord.  q) 

q)  Journ.  de  Grille t  &  Bechamel  dans  la  Goyane  ,  p.  65, 
Lalitau  Moeurs  ,  ii.  4,  Torquem.  Monarq.  i.  247*  Jour¬ 
nal  Hid.  de  Joutal  ,  217.  Lery  Hid.  Brafil.  ap.  de  Bry  , 
iii.  238.  Lozano  Defer,  del  Gran  Chaco,  67. 
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Their  arms. 

After  making  fome  provifion  for  his  drefs 
n  habitation,  a  favage  will  perceive  the  ne- 

!  °,rL  prep?lnn"  praper  arms  with  which 
to  al.au, t  or  repel  an  enemy.  This,  accord¬ 
ingly,.  has  early  exercifed  the  ingenuity  and 
invention  of  all  rude  nations.  The  firft  offen- 
iive  weapons  were  doubtlefs  fuch  as  chance 
prefented,  and  the  firft  efforts  of  art  to  improve 
upon  thefe  were  extremely  awkward  and 

f!Pl\  f  UbS  made  0f  fome  heavy  wood  , 
flakes  hardened  in  the  fire,  lances  whole  heads 

were  armed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fome  ani- 
mal,  are  weapons  known  to  the  rudeft  nations. 
Ail  thefe,  however,  were,  of  ufe  only  in  clofe 
encounter.  But  men  wifhed  to  annoy  their 
enemies  while  at  a  diftance,  and  the  bow  and 
arrow  is  the  molt  early  invention  for  this  pur- 
pofe.  This  weapon  is  in  the  hands  of  people, 
whofe.  advances  in  improvement  are  extremely 
inconfiderable ,  and  is  familiar  to  the  inhabitants 
of  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  fome  tribes  in  America  were  fo 
deftitute  of  art  and  ingenuity,  that  they  had 
not  attained  to  the  difcovery  of  this  Ample  in¬ 
vention,  o)  and  feem  to  have  been  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ufe  of  any  miffive  weaoon.  The 
fling,  though  in  its  conftruftion  not  more  com- 

o)  Piedrabjta  Conq*  del  Nu#vo  Reyno ,  ix,  12, 
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plex  than  the  bow,  and  among  many  nations 
of  equal  antiquity,  was  little  known  to  the 
people  of  North  America,  p)  or  the  iflands, 
but  appears  to  have  been  uled  by  a  few  tribes 
in  the  fouthern  continent,  q)  The  people,  in 
fome  provinces  of  Chili,  and  thofe  of  Patagonia, 
towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America, 
ufe  a  weapon  peculiar  to  themfelves.  They 
fatten  tlones,  about  the  tize  of  a  fill ,  to  each 
end  of  a  leather  thong  of  eight  feet  in  length, 
and  fwinging  thefe  round  their  heads  ,  throw 
them  with  fuch  dexterity ,  that  they  feldom 
mils  the  object  at  which  they  aim.  r) 

Their  domeftick  utenfils. 

Among  people  who  had  hardly  any  occu¬ 
pation  but  war  or  hunting,  the  chief  exertions 
of  their  invention,  s)  as  well  as  indufiry ,  were 
naturally  directed  towards  thefe  objefts.  With 
refpedt  to  every  thing  elfe ,  their  wants  and 
defires  were  fo  limited,  that  their  invention 
was  not  upon  the  ftretch. 

Drefling  their  food. 

As  their  food  and  habitations  are  perfectly* 
fimple,  their  domeftick  utenfils  are  few  and 

p)  Naaf.  de  Alv.  Nun  Cabeca  de  va,ca  ,  c.  x.  p.  12. 

q)  Piedrah.  p.  16,  See  NOTE  Lill. 

x)  Ovalle’s  Relation  of  Chili.  Church.  Colled,  iii.  8?*  Falkaer’a 

Defcrip.  of  Patagon.  p.  103* 

s)  See  NOTE  L1V. 
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rude.  Some  of  the  fouthern  tribes  had  difco- 
vered  the  art  of  forming  veilels  of  earthen  ware  , 
and  baking  them  in  the  fun,  fo  as  they  could 
endure  the  fire.  In  North  America,  they  hol¬ 
low  ed  a  piece  of  hard  wood  into  the  form  of  a 
kettle,  and  filling  it  with  water,  brought  it  to 
boil  by  throwing  red-hot  ftones  into  it.  t)  Thefe 
veflels  they  ufed  in  preparing  part  of  their  pro- 
vifions ;  and  this  may  be  confidered  as  a  ltep 
towards  refinement  and  luxury,  for  men  in  their 
ludeft  fate  were  not  acquainted  with  any 
method  of  dreffng  their  victuals,  but  by  roaft- 
ing  them  on  the  fire;  and  among  feveral  tribes 
in  America,  this  is  the  only  fpecies  of  cookery 
yet  known,  u) 

Conftru&ion  of  their  canoes. 

But  the  mafter- piece  of  art,  among  the  ra¬ 
vages  of  America,  is  the  conftruFtion  of  their 
canoes.  An  Efkimaux  ,  fhut  up  in  his  boat  of 
whalebone,  covered  with  the  fklns  of  feals, 
can  brave  that  ftormy  ocean,  on  which  the  bar- 
rennefs  of  his  country  compels  him  to  depend 
for  the  chief  part  of  his  fubfiftence.  x)  The 
people  of  Canada  venture  upon  their  rivers  and 
lakes,  in  boats  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  ,  and 
fo  light  that  two  men  can  carry  them,  wher¬ 
ever  fh allows  or  catara&s  obftruft  the  naviga¬ 
tion, 

t)  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iit.  332.. 

u)  See  NOTE  LV. 
x)  Eilis  Voy.  133. 
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tion.  y)  In  thefe  frail  veffels  they  undertake 
and  accomplifn  long  voyages,  z)  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  ifles  and  of  the  fouthern  conti¬ 
nent  form  their  canoes  by  hollowing  the  trank 
of  a  large  tree,  with  infinite  labour,  and  though 
in  appearance  extremely  auk  ward  and  unwieldy, 
they  paddle  and  fleer  them  with  fuch  dexterity, 
that  Europeans,  well  acquainted  with  all  the 
improvements  in  the  fcience  of  navigation ,  have 
been  aironifhed  at  the  rapidity  of  their  motion , 
and  the  quicknefs  of  their  evolutions.  Their 
pirogues,  or  war- boats,  are  fo  large  as  to  ^ 
cariy  forty  or  fifty  men  \  their  canoes  employed 
in  fifhing  and  in  fhort  voyages  are  lefs  capa¬ 
cious.  a)  The  form,  as  well  as  materials  of 
all  thefe  various  fpecies  of  veffels ,  is  well 
adapted  to  the  fervice  for  which  they  are  def- 
timed  ;  and  the  more  minutely  they  are  examin¬ 
ed  ,  the  mechanifm  of  their  ftru&ure ,  as  well 
as  neatnefs  of  their  fabrick,  will  appear  the 
more  admirable. 

Liftlelinefs  with  which  they  apply  to  labour. 

But,  in  every  attempt  towards  induftry 
among  the  Americans,  one  ft rl king  quality  in 
their  chat  after  is  confpicuous.  They  apply  to 
work  without  ardour,  carry  it  on  with  little 
aftivity ,  and,  like  children ,  are  eaftly  diverted 

y)  See  NOTE  LVI. 

z)  Lafitau  Moeurs  ,  &c.  ii.  213. 
a)  Labat  Voyages,  ii.  91, 

Robertson  Tom.  II.  M 
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from  it.  Even  in  operations  which  feem  the 
moft  interefting,  and  where  the  mofc  powerful 
motives  urge  them  to  vigorous  exertions,  they 
labour  with  a  languid  liftleffnefs.  Their  work 
advances  under  their  hand  with  fuch  flownefs  , 
that  an  eye-witnels  compares  it  to  the  imper¬ 
ceptible  progrefs  of  vegetation,  b)  They  will 
fpend  fo  many  years  in  forming  a  canoe,  that 
it  often  begins  to  rot  with  age  before  they  finifh 
it.  They  will  fuller  one  part  of  a  roof  to  decay 
and  perifh  ,  before  they  complete  the  other,  c) 
The  flighted  manual  operation  con  fumes  a  waft 
length  of  time,  and  what  in  polifhed  nations 
would  hardly  be  an  effort  of  indufrry ,  is  among 
favages  an  arduous  undertaking.  This  fiownefs 
of  the  Americans  in  executing  works  of  every 
kind  may  be  imputed  to  various  caufes.  Among 
favages  ,  who  do  not  depend  for  fubliftence 
upon  the  efforts  of  regular  induftry,  time  is  of 
fo  little  importance,  that  they  fet  no  value  upon 
it;  and  provided  they  can  finifh  a  defign,  they 
never  regard  how  long  they  are  employed  about 
it.  The  tools  which  they  employ  are  fo  auk- 
ward  and  defeCcive  ,  that  every  work  in  which 
they  engage  mull:  neceffarily  be  tedious.  The 
hand  of  the  moft  induftrious  and  fkilful  artift, 
were  it  furnifhed  with  no  better  inftrument  than 
a  ftone  hatchet,  a  fhell,  or  the  bone  of  fome 


b)  Gurriilla  ,  ii*  297* 

c)  Borde  Kelau  ties  Caraibes ,  p*  22* 
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animal,  could  hardly  perfeft  the  moft  Ample 
work.  It  is  by  length  of  labour,  that  he  mull 
endeavour  to  fupply  his  defeft  of  power.  But 
above  all,  the  cold  phlegmatick  temper  peculiar 
to  the  Americans  renders  their  operations  lan¬ 
guid.  It  is  almoft  impoffible  to  rouze  them  from, 
that  habitual  indolence  in  which  they  are  funk ; 
and  unlefs  when  engaged  in  war  or  hunting, 
they  feem  incapable  of  exerting  any  vigorous 
effort.  Their  ardour  of  application  is  not  fo 
great  as  to  call  forth  that  inventive  fpirit  which 
*fuggefts  expedients  for  facilitating  and  abridging 
labour.  They  will  return  to  a  tafk  day  after 
day ,  but  all  their  methods  of  executing  it  are 
tedious  and  operofe.  d)  Even  fince  the  Euro¬ 
peans  have  communicated  to  them  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  their  inftruments ,  and  taught  them  to 
imitate  their  arts,  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
Americans  is  confpicuous  in  every  attempt  they 
make.  They  may  be  patient  and  affiduous  in 
labour,  they  can  copy -with  a  fervile  and  mi¬ 
nute  accuracy,  but  difcover  little  invention, 
no  talents  for  difpatch.  In  fpite  of  inffru6tion 
and  example,  the  fpirit  of  the  race  predomi¬ 
nates  ,  their  motions  are  naturally  tardy,  and 
it  is  vain  to  urge  them  to  quicken  their  pace. 
Among  the  Spaniards  in  America,  the  work  of 
an  Indian  is  a  phrafe  by  which  they  defcribe 
any  thing  in  the  execution  of  which  an  im-» 

M  4 

<0  See  NOTE  LVIff 
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menfe  time  has  been  employed,  and  much  la* 
bour  wafted,  f) 

Their  religion.  Peculiar  difficulties  in  this  inquiry. 

m 

VII.  No  circumftance  refpe&ing  rude  na¬ 
tions  has  been  the  objeft  of  greater  curioftty 
than  their  religious  tenets  and  rites  ;  and  none, 
perhaps,  has  been  fo  imperfectly  underftood , 
or  reprefented  with  fo  little  fidelity.  Priefts 
and  miftionaries  are  the  perfons  who  have  had 
the  belt  opportunities  of  carrying  on  this  inquiry , 
among  the  moft  uncivilized  of  the  American 
tribes.  Their  minds,  engrofied  by  the  doCtri- 
nes  of  their  own  religion,  and  habituated  to 
its  inititutions ,  are  apt  to  difcover.  fomething 
which  refembles  thofe  objects  of  their  venera¬ 
tion,  in  the  opinions  and  rites  of  every  people. 
Whatever  they  contemplate,  they  view  through 
one  medium,  and  draw  and  accommodate  it  to 
their  own  fyftem.  They  ftudy  to  reconcile  the 
inititutions,  which  fall  under  their  obfervation, 
to  their  own  creed ,  not  to  explain  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rude  notions  of  the  people  them- 
felves.  They  afcribe  to  them  ideas  which  they 
are  incapable  of  forming,  and  fuppofe  them  to 
be  acquainted  with  principles  and  fafts ,  which 
it  is  impoffible  that  they  fhould  know.  Hence 
fome  miffionaries  have  been  induced  to  believe’ 

that  even  among  the  moft  barbarous  nations  i 9 

°  n 

f)  Voyages  de  Uiloa,  i*  335*  Lettr.  Edit*  &c.  15.  548* 
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America,  they  had  difcovered  traces,  no  lefs 
diftinft  than  amazing  ,  of  their  acquaintance 
with  the  fublime  myfleries  and  peculiar  infti- 
tutions  of  Chriftianity.  From  their  own  inter¬ 
pretation  of  certain  expreflions  and  ceremonies, 
they  concluded  that  thefe  people  had  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  Son  of  God,  of  his  expiatory 
facrifice,  of  the  virtue  of  the  crofs ,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  facraments.  g)  In  fuch  unin¬ 
telligent  and  credulous  guides  as  thefe  ,  we  can 
place  little  confidence. 

But,  even  when  we  make  our  choice  of 
conductors,  with  the  greatefl  care,  we  mu  ft 
not  follow  them  with  implicit  faith.  An  in¬ 
quiry  into  the  religious  notions  of  rude  nations 
Is  involved  in  peculiar  intricacies,  and  we  mu  ft 
often  paufe  in  order  to  feparate  the  facts  which 
our  informers  relate,  from  the  reafonings  with 
which  they  are  accompanied,  or  the  theories 
which  they  build  upon  them.  Several  pious 
writers  more  attentive  to  the  importance  of  the 
fubjeft  than  to  the  condition  of  the  people  whofe 
fentiments  they  were  endeavouring  to  difcover, 
have  bellowed  much  un  profitable  labour  in  re- 
fearches  of  this  nature,  h ) 


g)  Venegas,  j.  88»  92.  Torquemada  ,  ii.  4.1,.  Garcia  Cri- 
gen.  122.  Herrera,  dec.  4.  lib.  ix»  c.  7.  dec.  5.  lib  iv. 
c.  7. 

h)  See  NOTE  LVHl. 
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Confined  to  two  articles, 

' 

There  are  two  fundamental  doftrines,  upon 
which  the  whole  fyftem  of  religion  ,  ar  far  as 
it  can  be  difcovered  by  the  light  of  nature,  is 
eftablifhed.  The  one  refpe&s  the  Jeing  of  a 
God,  the  other  the  immortality  of  the  foul. 
To  difcover  the  ideas  of  the  uncultivated  na¬ 
tions  under  our  review  with  regard  to  thofe 
important  points,  is  not  only  an  objeft  of  cu- 
riofity ,  but  may  afford  inftru&ion.  To  thefe 
two  articles  I  fhall  confine  my  refearches,  leav¬ 
ing  fubordinate  opinions,  and  the  detail  of  lo¬ 
cal  fuperffitions ,  to  more  minute  inquirers. 

The  being  of  God, 

Whoever  has  had  any  opportunity  of  exa¬ 
mining  into  the  religious  opinions  of  perfons 
in  the  inferior  ranks  of  life,  even  in  the  moft 
enlightened  and  civilized  nations,  will  find  that 
their  fyftem  of  belief  is  derived  from  inftruction, 
not  difcovered  by  inquiry.  That  numerous 
part  of  the  human  fpecies  ,  whofe  lot  is  labour, 
whofe  principal  and  almoft  foie  occupation  is  to 
fecure  fubfiftence,  views  the  arrangement  and 
operations  of  nature  with  little  reflexion  ,  and 
has  neither  leifure  nor  capacity  for  entering 
into  the  path  of  refined  and  intricate  fpecula- 
tion  which  conducts  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
principles  of  natural  religion.  In  the  early  and 
molt  rude  periods  of  favage  life,  fuch  difqui- 
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fit! on s  are  altogether  unknown.  When  the 
intellectual  powers  are  juft  beginning  to  un¬ 
fold,  and  their  fir  ft  feeble  exertions  are  di¬ 
rected  towards  a  few  objefts  of  primary  necef- 
fity  and  ufe ;  when  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  fo  limited,  as  not  to  have  formed  abftraft 
or  general  ideas;  when  language  is  fo  barren, 
as  to  be  deftitute  of  names  to  diftinguifh  any 
thing  that  is  not  perceived  by  fome  of  the  fen- 
fes ;  it  is  prepofterous  to  expeftthat  man  fhould 
be  capable  of  tracing  with  accuracy  the  relation 
between  caufe  and  effect ;  or  to  fuppofe  that 
he  fhould  rife  from  the  contemplation  of  the 
one  to  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  and  form 
juft  conceptions  of  a  Deity,  as  the  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  univerfe.  The  idea  of  creation 
is  fo  familiar  wherever  the  mind  is  enlarged  by 
fcience,  and  illuminated  with  revelation,  that 
we  leldotn  reflect  how  profound  and  abltrufe 
this  idea  is  ,  or  confider  what  progrefs  man 
mult  have  made  in  obfervation  and  refearch, 
before  he  could  arrive  at  any  knowledge  of 
this  elementary  principle  in  religion.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  feveral  tribes  have  been  difcovered  in 
America  ,  which  have  no  idea  whatever  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  and  no  rites  of  religious  wor- 
fhip.  Inattentive  to  that  magnificent  fpeftacle 
of  beauty  and  order  prefented  to  their  view, 
unaccuftomed  to  re  fie  ft  either  upon  what  they 
themfelves  are,  or  to  inquire  who  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  their  exiftence ,  men,  in  their  favage 
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-unte,  pafs  their  days  like  the  animals  round 
tr.em  ,  without  knowledge  or  veneration  ofany 
fuperior  power.  They  have  not  in  their  lan¬ 
guages  any  name  for  the  Deity ,  nor  have  the 
molt  accurate  obfervers  been  able  to  difcover 
f11^  Pra^ice  or  inftitution  which  feerned  to 
imply  that  they  recognized  his  authority  ,  or 
were  lolicitous  to  obtain  his  favour,  i)  It  is 
only  among  men  in  the  mo  ft  uncultivated  Rate 
of  nature ,  and  while  their  intelleftual  facul¬ 
ties  are  fo  feeble  and  limited  as  hardly  to  ele¬ 
vate  them  above  the  irrational  creation,  that 
we  difcover  this  total  infenfibility  to  the  im- 
preihons  of  any  invifible  power.  But  the  hu¬ 
man  mind,  formed  for  religion,  foon  opens  to 
the  reception  of  ideas,  which  are  deftined, 
when  corrected  and  refined,  to  be  the  great 
fource  of  confolation  amidft  the  calamities  of 
lile.  Among  tome  of  the  American  tribes,  ftili 
in  the  infancy  of  improvement,  we  difcern  ap- 
ptehennons  of  fome  invifible  and  powerful 
beings.  ihele  apprehenfions  are  originally 
indiftinft  and  perplexed,  and  feem  to  be  fug. 


J3iet,  539.  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  241.  Nieuhoff.  Church 
Colu  h.  132.  Letcr.  Edif.  2.  177.  Id.  12,  13.  Vene¬ 
gas,  i.  87.  Lozano  Defcript.  del  Gran  Chaco,  59.  Fer- 
namL  Million.  de  Chiquit.  39.  Gumilla,  ii.  156.  Roche, 
fore  Hilt,  des  Antilles,  p.  463.  Margrave  Hilt*  in  Append, 
de  Chi  lien  fibus,  236.  Ulioa  Node.  Araer.  335,  &d  Bar- 
rere,  218,  2IQ-  H'arcourt  Voy.  to  Guiana.  Parch. 

L.  ] > ♦  12  </ 3*'  Account  of  Braiil,  by  a  Portuguefe. 

See  KOTIN  LIX. 


p.  143 9*  Jones’s  journal,  p.  59. 


Pilgr. 

Ibid. 
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gefred  rather  by  the  dread  of  impending  evils, 
than  to  flow  from  gratitude  for  bl elfin gs  re¬ 
ceived.  While  Nature  holds  on  her  courfe  with 
uniform  and  undifturbed  regularity',  men  enjoy 
the  benefits  refulting  from  it,  without  inquiring 
concerning  its  caufe.  But  every  deviation  from 
this  regular  courfe  rouzes  and  aftonifhes  them. 
When  they  behold  events  to  which  they  are 
not  accuftomed,  they  fearch  for  the  reafons  of 
them  with  eager  curiofity.  Their  uaderftanding 
is  unable  to  penetrate  into  thefe;  but  imagi¬ 
nation,  a  more  forward  and  ardent  faculty  of 
the  mind,  decides  without  hefitation.  It  afcribes 
the  extraordinary  occurences  in  nature  to  the 

j 

influence  of  invifible  beings,  and  fuppofes  that 
the  thunder,  the  hurricane,  and  the  earth¬ 
quake  ,  are  effects  of  their  interpofition.  Some 
fuch  Non  fufed  notion  of  fp  in  trial  or  invifible 
power,  fuperintending  over  thole  natural  ca¬ 
lamities  which  frequently  defolate  the  earth, 
and  terrify  its  inhabitants,  maybe  traced  among 
runny  rude  nations,  k)  But  belides  this,  the 
diiaftres  and  dangers  of  favage  life  are  fo  manv, 
and  men  often  find  themfelves  in  fituations  fo 
formidable,  that  the  mind,  fenfible  of  its  own 
weaknefs,  ha§  no  refource  bat  in  the  guidance 
and  protection  of  wifdom  and  power  fuperior 
to  what  is  human.  Dejefted  with  calamities 
which  opprefs  him,  and  expo  fed  to  dangers 

k)  See  NOTE  LX. 
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which  he  cannot  repel,  the  favage  no  longer 
relies  upon  himfelf ;  lie  feels  his  own  impotence, 
and  fees  no  profpeft  of  being  extricated, 
but  by  the  interposition  of  fome  invifible  arm. 
Hence,  in  all  unenlightened  nations,  the  firft 
rites  or  practices  which  bear  any  refemblance 
to  a£ts  of  religion,  have  it  for  their  objeft  to 
avert  evils  which  men  fuffer  or  dread.  The 
Manitous  or  Okkis  of  the  North  Americans  wTere 
amulets  or  charms,  which. they  imagined  to  be 
of  fuch  virtue,  as  to  preferve  the  perfons  who 
repofed  confidence  in  them  from  every  difaf- 
trous  event,  or  they  were  confidered  as  tute¬ 
lary  fpirits ,  whofe  aid  they  might  implore  in 
circumltances  of  diftrefs.  1)  The  Cemis  of  the 
iflanders  were  reputed  by  them  the  authors  of 
every  calamity  that  afflifts  the  human  race; 
they  were  reprefented  under  the  moll  frightful 
forms,  and  religious  homage  was  paid  to  them 
with  no  other  view  than  to  appeafe  thefe  fu¬ 
rious  deities,  m)  Even  among  thofe  tribes 
whofe  religious  fyftem  was  more  enlarged,  and 
who  had  formed  lome  conception  of  benevolent 
beings  delighted  with  conferring  benefits,  as 
well  as  of  malicious  powers  prone  to  inflift 
evil;  fuperflition  Rill  appears  as  the  offfpring 
of  fear,  and  all  its  efforts  were  employed  to 

l)  Chailev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  343,  &c.  Creuxii  Hid.  Canad.  p. 

82,  &c. 

m)  Oviedo,  lib.  iii.  c.  1.  p.  m.  p.  Martyr,  decad.  p. 

102,  CiC. 
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avert  calamities.  They  were  perfuaded  that 
their  good  deities,  prompted  by  the  beneficence 
of  their  nanure,  would  beftow  every  bleff- 
ing  in  their  power,  without  felicitation  or  ac¬ 
knowledgment;  and  their  only  anxiety  was  to 
foothe  and  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  powers 
whom  they  regarded  as  the  enemies  of 
mankind,  n) 

Such  were  the  imperfeft  conceptions  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  Americans  with  refpeft  to 
the  interpofitions  of  invifible  agents ,  and  fucn , 
almoft  univerfally,  was  the  mean  and  illiberal 
objeft  of  their  fuperftitions.  Were  we  to  trace 
back  the  ideas  of  other  nations  to  that  rude 
ftate  in  which  hiftory  firft  prefents  them  to  our 
view  ,  we  fuould  difcover  a  furprifmg  re- 
femblance  in  their  tenets  and  practices ;  and  fhould 
be  convinced,  that,  in  fimilar  circumftances , 
the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  hold  nearly 
the  fame  courfe  in  their  progrefs,  and  arrive  at 
almoft  the  fame  concluftons.  The  impreflions 
of  fear  are  confpicuous  in  all  the  fyftems  of 
fuperftition  formed  in  this  fttuation.  And  the 
mod:  exalted  notions  of  men  rife  no  higher  than 
to  a  perplexed  apprehenfion  of  certain  beings  , 
whofe  power,  though  fupernatural ,  is  limited 
as  well  as  partial. 


n)  Tevtre,  ii .  365.  Borde,  p.  14.  State  of  Virginia,  by  a 
Native,  book  iii.  p.  32.  33.  Dumont,  i.  165.  Bancroft 
Nat.  H i ft.  of  Guiana,  309. 
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Remarkable  diverfity  in  their  religious  notions* 

Bat,  among  other  tribes,  which  have  been 
longer  united,  or  have  made  greater  progrefs  in 
improvement,  we  difcern  fome  feeble  pointing 
towards  more  juft  and  adequate  conceptions  of 
the  power  that  prefides  In  nature.  They  fee m 
to  perceive  that  there  mult  be  fome  univerfal 
caule  to  whom  all  things  are  indebted  for  their 
being.  If  we  may  judge  by  fome  of  their  ex- 
preffions  ,  they  appear  to  acknowledge  a  divine 
power  as  the  maker  of  the  world  ,  and  the 
difpofer  of  all  events.  They  denominate  him 
the  Great  Spirit,  o)  But  thefe  ideas  are  faint 
and  confufed,  and  when  they  attempt  to  ex¬ 
plain  them,  it  is  manifeft,  that  among  them 
tne  word  fpirit  has  a  meaning  very  different 
from  that  in  which  we  employ  it,  and  that 
tney  have  no  conception  of  any  deity  but  what 
is  corporeal.  They  believe  their  gods  to  be 
of  tne  human  form,  though  of  a  nature  more 
excellent  tnan  man,  and  retail  fuch  wild  in¬ 
coherent  fables  concerning  their  funftions  and 
operations  ,  as  are  altogether  unworthy  of  a 
place  m  hiftory.  Even  among  thefe  tribes  , 
there  is  no  eftablifned  form  of  pubiick  worfhip  5 
there  are  no  temples  ere&ed  in  honour  of  their 
deities  ;  and  no  minifters  peculiarly  confecrated 
to  their  fervice.  Ihey  have  the  knowledge, 


©)  Chat  lev.  Hilt.  N,  Fr,  iiw  343*  Sagard  ,  Voy,  du  Pays  des 
Hurons,  536* 
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however  ,  of  feveral  fuperftitious  ceremonies 
and  practices  handed  down  to  them  by  tradition* 

and  to  thefe  they  have  recourfe  with  a  childifh 

•> 

credulity,  when  rouzed  by  any  emergence  from 
their  ufual  infenfibility,  and  excited  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  power,  and  to  implore  the  protection 
of  fuperior  beings,  p) 

>  .  •  y  ■  *  *'  j 

Syflem  of  the  Natchez. 

The  tribe  of  the  Natchez,  and  the  people 
of  Bogota  had  advanced  beyond  the  other  un¬ 
cultivated  nations  of  America  in  their  ideas  of 
religion  ,  as  well  as  in  their  political  inftitu- 
tions;  and  it  is  no  lefs  difficult  to  explain  the 
caufe  of  this  diftinftion  than  of  that  which  we 
have  already  confidered.  The  Sun  was  the 
chief  objeft  of  religious  worfhip  among  the 
Natchez;  In  their  temples  ,  which  were  con- 
llrufted  with  fome  magnificence ,  and  decorated 
with  various  ornaments  ,  according  to  their 
mode  of  architefture ,  they  preferved  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fire,  as  the  pureft  emblem  of  their  divinity. 
Minifters  were  appointed  to  watch  and  feed 
this  facred  flame.  The  fir  ft  function  of  the 
great  chief  of  the  nation,  every  morning,  was 
an  aft  of  obeifance  to  the  Sun  ;  and  feftivals 
returned  at  Rated  feafons,  which  were  celebrat¬ 
ed  by  the  whole  community  with  folemn  but 

v  # 

p)  Charlev*  Hift*  N*  Fr.  iii,  345.  Colden,  i*  IJ* 
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unbloody  rites,  q )  This  is  the  moft  relined 
fpecies  of  fuperftition  known  in  America,  and 
perhaps,  one  of  the  moll  natural  as  well  as 
ffiofl  leducing.  The  Sun  is  the  apparent  fource 
of  the  joy,  fertility,  and  life,  diffufed  through 
nature ;  and  while  the  human  mind  ,  in  its 
early  effays  towards  inquiry,  contemplates  and 
admires  his  univerfal  and  animating  energy,  its 
admiration  is  apt  to  flop  fhort  at  what  is  vi- 
fible  ,  without  reaching  to  the  unfeen  caufe , 
and  pays  that  adoration  to  the  moll  glorious  and 
beneficial  work  of  God,  which  is  due  only  to 
him  who  formed  it.  As  fire  is.  the  purelt  and 
moll  a  drive  of  the  elements,  and  in  fome  of  its 
qualities  and  effedts  refembles  the  Sun,  it  was, 
not  improperly  ,  chofen  to  be  the  emblem  of 
his  powerful  operation.  The  ancient  Perfians, 
a  people  far  fuperior,  in  every  refpedt,  to  that 
rude  tribe  whofe  rites  I  am  defcribing,  founded 
their  religious  fyltem  on  fimilar  principles ,  and 
eltablifhed  a  form  of  publick  worfhip,  lefs  grofs 
and  exceptionable  than  that  of  any  people  de- 
liitute  of  guidance  from  revelation.  This  fur- 
priling  co  -  incidence  in  fentiment  between  two 
nations,  in  fuch  different  Hates  of  improvement, 
is  one  of  the  many  fingular  and  unaccountable 
circumftances  which  occur  in  the  hillory  of 
human  affairs. 


q)  Duiront,  i.  158,  &c.  Charley,  Hill,  N.  Fr,  iii,  417,  &c, 
459.  Lafitau,  i,  167, 
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Among  the  people  of  Bogota,  the  Sun  and 
Moon  were  ,  likewife  ,  the  chief  objefts  of 
veneration.  Their  fyilem  of  religion  was  more 
regular  and  complete,  though  lefs  pure,  than 
that  of  the  Natchez.  They  had  temples,  altars, 
priefts ,  facriiices,  and  that  long  train  of  cere¬ 
monies,  which  fuperftition  introduces  wherever 
fhe  has  fully  eftablifhed  her  dominion  over  the 
minds  of  men.  But  the  rites  of  their  worfnip 
were  cruel  and  bloody.  They  offered  human 
victims  to  their  deities  ,  and  many  of  their 
practices  nearly  refembled  the  barbarous  inlti- 
tutions  of  the  Mexicans,  the  genius  of  which 
we  fhall  have  an  opportunity  of  confidering 
more  attentively  in  its  proper  place,  r) 

The!*  ideas  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul ,  induce 
them  to  bury  arms  ,  & c.  with  the  dead. 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  great  do&rine  of 
religion,  concerning  the  immortality  of  the  foul* 
the  fentiments  of  the  Americans  were  more 
united:  the  human  mind,  even  when  leaft  im¬ 
proved  and  invigorated  by  culture,  fhrinks  from 
the  thoughts  of  diflolution  ,  and  looks  forward 
with  hope  and  expectation  to  a  ftate  of  future 
exiftence.  This  fentiment  ,  refulting  from  a 
fecret  confcioufnefs  of  its  own  dignity,  from  an 
inftinftive  longing  after  immortality  ,  is  uni- 

r)  Piedrahita.  Conq.  del  N*  Reyno,  p*  17.  Herrera,  dec. 

lib.  v;  c,  6. 
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verfa;,  and  may  be  deemed  natural.  Upon  this 
are  founded  the  molt  exalted  hopes  of  man  in 
his  high-eft  irate  of  improvement;  nor  has  na- 
tuie  withheld  from  him  this  foothing  confcla- 
tion,  in  the  moft  early  and  rude  period  of  his 
piogiefs.  e  can  trace  this  opinion  from  one 
extremity  of  America  to  the  other.  In  home 
regions  more  faint  and  obfcure,  in  others  more 
perfectly  developed,  but  no  where  unknown. 
The  moil,  uncivilized  of  its  favage  tribes  do  not 
apprehend  death  as  the  extinction  of  being.  All. 
entertain  hopes  of  a  future  and  more  .-happy 
ftate,  where  ttiey  i nail  be  for  ever  exempt  from 
the  calamities  which  embitter  human  life  in  its 
prefen t  condition.  This  they  figure  as  a  de¬ 

lightful  country,  bleffed  with  perpetual  fpring, 
whofe  forefts  abound  with  game,  whole  rivers 
fwarm  with  fifli  ,  where  famine  is  never  felt, 
and  uninterrupted  plenty  fhall  be  enjoyed 
without  labour  or  toil.  But  as  men,  in  forming 
their  fir  ft  imperfect  ideas  concerning  the  Inviftble 
world,  fuppofe  that  there  they  f  all  continue 
to  feel  the  fame  defires ,  and  to  be  engaged  in 
the  fame  occupations  ,  they  naturally  afcribe 
eminence  and  diftin&ion,  in  that  ftate,  to  the 
fame  qualities  and  talents  which  are  here  the 
objeft  of  their  efteem.  The  Americans  ,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  allotted  the  higheft  place,  in  their 
country  of  fpirits,  to  the  fkilful  hunter,  to  the 
adventurous  and  fuccefsful  warrior,  and  to  fuch 
as  had  tortured  the  greateft  number  of  captives, 

and 
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and  devoured  their  flefh.  s )  Thefe  notions 
were  fo  prevalent  ,  that  they  gave  rife  to  an 
univerfal  cuftom  ,  which  is  ,  at  once  ,  the 
ffrongeft  evidence  that  the  Americans  believe 
in  a  future  Rate  ,  and  the  beft  ill  nitration  of 
what  they  expeft  there.  As  they  imagine  , 
that  the  dead  begin  their  career  anew  in  the 
world  whither  they  are  gone,  that  their  friends 
may  not  enter  upon  it  defencelefs  and  unpro¬ 
vided,  they  bury  with  them  their  bow,  their 
arrows,  and  other  weapons,  uled  in  hunting 
or  war;  they  depofit  in  their  tombs  the  fkins 
or  fluffs  of  which  they  make  garments,  Indian 
corn ,  manioc,  venifon,  domeftick  utenfils.  and 
whatever  is  reckoned  among  the  neceffaries  in 
their  Ample  mode  of  life,  t)  In  feme  provin¬ 
ces,  upon  the  deceafe  of  a  cazique  or  chief,  a 
certain  number  of  his  wives ,  of  his  favourites, 
and  of  his  flaves  ,  were  put  to  death  ,  and 
interred  together  with  him,  that  he  might  ap¬ 
pear  with  the  fame  dignity  in  his  future  ftation, 
and  be  waited  upon  by  the  fame  attendants,  u) 


s)  Lery  ap.  de  Bry,  Hi.  523.  Charlev.  HI  ft.  N.  Fr.  iii.  5qr 

6ec.  De  la  Potherie,  ii,  45,  &c.  iii,  5, 

t)  Chronica  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c,  28,  Sagard,  288,  Creux. 

Hifr,  Canad,  p,  91.  Rochefort.  Hitt,  des  Antilles,  568. 

Biet,  391.  De  la  Potherie,  ii,  44.  iii,  8.  Blanco,  Convert 
de  Piritu,  p,  35, 


«)  D  umont , 
Gomara, 
Hift.  N. 


Louifiane ,  i,  208  ,  &c.  Oviedo  ,  lib. 
Hift,  Gen,  c,  23»  P.  Mart,  decad,  304, 
Fr,  iii,  401.  Herrera,  dec,  1,  jib,  iii. 
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Charlev. 
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This  perfuafion  is  fo  deep-rooted,  that  many  of 
the  deceafed  perfon’s  retainers  offer  themfelves 
as  voluntary  viCtims,  and  court  the  privilege 
of  accompanying  their  departed  mailer ,  as  an 
high  diftin&ion.  It  has  been  found  difficult, 
on  fome  occaffons,  to  let  bounds  to  this  enthu- 
fiafm  of  affectionate  duty  ,  and  to  reduce  the 
train  of  a  favourite  leader  to  fuch  a  number  as 
the  tribe  could  afford  to  fpare.  x) 

Superftidon  connected  with  devotion. 

Among  the  Americans,  as  well  as  other 
uncivilized  nations  ,  many  of  the  rites  and  ob- 
fervances  which  bear  fome  refemblance  to  aCts 
of  religion,  have  no  connection  with  devotion, 
but  proceed  from  a  fond  defire  of  prying  into 

futurity.  The  human  mind  is  moft  apt  to  feel  , 

* 

and  to  difcover  this  vain  curiofity ,  when  its 
own  powers  are  moft  feeble  and  uninformed. 
Aftonifhed  with  occurrences,  of  which  it  is 
unable  to  comprehend  the  caufe,  it  naturally 
fancies  that  there  is  fomething  myfterious  and 
wonderful  in  their  origin.  Alarmed  at  events 
of  which  it  cannot  difcern  the  iffue  or  the  con- 
fequences ,  it  has  recourfe  to  other  means  of 
difcovering  them,  than  the  exercife  of  its  own 
fagacity.  Wherever  fuperftition  is  fo  eftablifhed 
as  to  form  a  regular  iyftem ,  this  delire  of  pe~ 

Melchior  Hernandez  ,  Metrior*  de  Chiru|ui.  Coll.  Orig. 

Papers,  i»  Chron.  de  Cieca  de  Leon,  c,  33* 
x)  See  NOTE  UUt 
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net  rating  into  the  fecrets  of  futurity  is  conn eft- 
ted  with  it.  Divination  becomes  a  religious 
act.  Priefts,  as  the  minifters  of  Heaven,  pre¬ 
tend  to  deliver  its  oracles  to  men.  They  are 
the  only  foothfayers,  augurs,  and  magicians, 
who  profefs  the  facredand  important  art  of  dif- 
clofing  what  is  hid  from  other  eyes. 

This  department  belongs  to  their  phyficiaiu. 

But,  among  rude  nations,  who  pay  no  ve¬ 
neration  to  any  fuperin tending  power,  and  who 
have  no  eitablifhed  rites  or  minifters  of  religion  , 
their  curiolity  to  difcover  what  is  future  and 
unknown  is  cherifhed  by  a  different  principle, 
aud  derives  ftrength  from  another  alliance.  As 
the  difeafes  of  men ,  In  the  favage  ftate ,  are 
like  thofe  of  the  animal  creation  ,  few  but  ex¬ 
tremely  violent,  their  impatience  under  what 
they  fuller,  and  folicitude  for  the  recovery  of 
health,  foon  infpired  them  with  extraordinary 
reverence  for  fuch  as  pretended  to  underftand 
the  nature  of  their  maladies,  or  to  preferve 
:hem  from  their  Bidden  and  fatal  eifefts.  Thefe 
ignorant  pretenders,  however,  were  fuch  utter 
hangers  to  the  ftru&ure  of  the  human  frame, 
is  to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  the  caufes 
)f  its  diforders,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
Anil  terminate.  Superftition,  mingled  frequent- 
y  with  fome  portion  of  craft ,  fupplied  what  * 
hey  wanted  in  fcience.  They  imputed  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  difeafes  to  fupernatural  influence,  and 

N  z 
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prefcribed  or  performed  a  variety  of  myfterious 
rites,  which  they  gave  out  to  be  of  power 
fufficient  to  remove  the  moft  dangerous  and 
inveterate  maladies.  The  credulity  and  love 
of  the  marvellous,  natural  to  uninformed  men, 
favoured  the  deception,  and  prepared  them  to 
be  the  dupes  of  thofe  impoftors.  Among  fa- 
vages ,  their  flrft  phyficians  are  a  kind  of  con¬ 
jurers  or  wizards,  who  boaft  that  they  know 
what  is  paft,  and  can  foretell  what  is  to  come.. 
Incantations,  forcery,  and  mummeries  of  di- 
verfe  kinds,  no  lets  frrange  than  frivolous,  are 
the  means  which  they  employ  to  expel  the  ima¬ 
ginary  caufes  of  malignity;  y)  and  relying  upon 
the  efficacy  of  thefe  ,  they  predict  with  confid¬ 
ence  what  will  be  the  fate  of  their  deluded 
patients.  Thus  fuperflition ,  in  its  earlieft  form, 
flowed  from  the  folicitude  of  man  to  be  deli¬ 
vered  from  prefent  diftrefs,  not  from  his  dread 
of  evils  awaiting  him  in  a  future  life,  and  was 
originally  ingrafted  on  medicine,  not  on  reli¬ 
gion.  One  of  the  firft,  and  moil  intelligent 
hiflorians  of  America,  was  ilruck  with  this  al¬ 
liance  between  the  art  of  divination  and  that 
of  phyflck ,  among  the  people  of  Hifpaniola.  z) 
But  this  was  not  peculiar  to  them.  The  Ale¬ 
xis,  the  Piayas,  the  Autmoins,  or  whatever 
was  the  diftinguifhing  name  of  their  diviners 

v)  P.  lVJelch'  Hernandez  ,  Memorial  de  Chiriqui.  CollefU 
Orig.  Pap.  i. 

z)  Oviedo,  lib.  v,  c.  i. 

•  * 
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and  charmers  in  other  parts  of  America,  were 
all  the  phyficians  of  their  refpeftive  tribes,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  the  Buhitos  of  Hifpaniola. 
As  their  function  led  them  to  apply  to  the  hu¬ 
man  niind  when  enfeebled  by  ficknefs  ,  and  as 
they  found  it,  in  tbatfeafon  of  dejeftion,  prone 
to  be  alarmed  with  imaginary  fears,  or  amufed 
with  vain  hopes,  they  eafily  induced  it  to  rely 
with  implicit  confidence  on  the  virtue  of  their 
fpells  and  the  certainty  of  their  predictions,  a) 

Gradually  extends. 

Whenever  men  acknowledge  the  reality  of 
fupernatural  power  and  difcernment  in  one  in- 
ftance,  they  have  a  propenfity  to  admit  it  in 
others.  The  Americans  did  not  long  fuppofe 
the  efficacy  of  conjuration  to  be  confined  to  one 
fubjeft.  They  had  recourfe  to  it  in  every  fitu- 
ation  of  danger  or  diftrefs.  When  the  events 
of  war  were  peculiarly  difailrous ,  w7hen  they 
met  with  unforefeen  difappointments  in  hunt¬ 
ing,  when  inundations  or  drought  threaten¬ 
ed  their  crops  with  deftruSi’on ,  they  called 
upon  their  conjurers  to  begin  their  incantations, 
in  order  to  difcover  the  caufes  of  thofe  cala¬ 
mities,  or  to  foretell  what  would  be  their  if- 

a)  Herrera,  dec.  I,  lib.  iij.  c.  4..  Ofborne,  Coll.  ii.  8^0.  Du¬ 
mont,  i,  169,  &c.  Cliarlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  361,  3O4.,  &c. 
Lawfon.  N.  Carol.  214.  Ribas,  Triumph,  p.  i/.Biet, 
3Sb.  De  la  Potherie  ,  ii.  35  ,  &c» 
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fae.  b)  Their  confidence  in  this  delufive  art 
gradually  increafed,  and  manifefted  itfelf  in  all 
the  occurrences  of  life.  When  involved  in  any 
difficulty ,  or  about  to  enter  upon  any  tranfac- 
tion  of  moment,  every  Individual  regularly 
confulted  the  forcerer ,  depended  upon  his 

inftru&ions  to  extricate  him  from  the  former. 

* 

and  to  direft  his  conduft  in  the  latter.  Even 
among  the  rudeft  tribes  in  America ,  fuperftition 
appears  in  this  form  ,  and  divination  is  an  art 
in  high  efteem.  Long  before  man  had  acquir¬ 
ed  fuch  knowledge  of  a  deity  as  infpires  re¬ 
verence  and  leads  to  adoration  ,  we  obferve 
liim  ftretching  out  a  prefurnptuous  hand  to 
draw  afide  that  veil  with  which  providence 
kindly  conceals  its  purpofes  from  human  know¬ 
ledge;  and  we  find  him  labouring ,  with  fruit- 
lefs  anxiety,  to  penetrate  into  the*  myfterics 
of  the  divine  adminiftration.  To  difcern  ,  and 
to  worfhip  a  fuperintending  power,  is  an  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  enlargement  and  maturity  of  the 
human  underftanding;  a  vain  defire  of  prying 
into  futurity,  is  the  error  of  its  infancy,  and 
a  proof  of  its  weaknefs. 

Irom  this  weaknefs  proceeded  likewife 
the  faith  of  the  Americans  in  dreams,  their 
obfervadon  of  omens  ,  their  attention  to  the 
chirping  of  birds,  and  the  cries  of  animals  ,  all 

I  _v 

b)  Charlev-  N.  Fr.  iii.  3.  Dumont,  i.  173.  Fernand.  Relac. 

de  los  Chiquit *  p.  40.  Lozano,  84*  Margrave,  279. 
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which  they  fuppofe  to  be  indications  of  future 
events  and  if  any  one  of  thefe  prognofticks  is 
deemed  unfavourable,  they  inftantly  abandon 
the  purfuit  of  thofe  meafures  on  which  they 
are  moft  eagerly  bent,  c) 

Detached  cuftoms. 

VIII.  But  if  we  would  form  a  complete  idea 
of  the  uncultivated  nations  of  America,  we 
mult  not  pafs  unobferved  fome  lingular  cultoms  , 

Jl. 

which,  though  uni  ve  rial  and  charafteriftick , 
could  not  be  reduced,  with  propriety,  to  any 
of  the  articles  into  which  I  have  divided  my 

Inquiry  concerning  their  manners. 

■ 

Love  of  dancing. 

Among  favages  ,  in  every  part  of  the  globe, 
the  love  of  dancing  is  a  favourite  padion.  As 
a  gre  it  part  of  their  time  languifhes  away  in 
Indolence  ,  without  any  occupation  to  rouze  or 
intereft  them,  they  delight  univerfally  in  a 
paftime  which  calls  forth  the  active  powers  of 
their  nature  into  exercife.  The  Spaniards  ,  when 
they  firlt  vifited  America,  were  aftonithed  at 
the  fondnefs  of  the  natives  for  dancing,  and 
beneld  with  wonder  a  people  ,  cold  and  unani¬ 
mated  in  moft  of  their  other  purfuits  ,  kindle 
into  life,  and  exert  themfelves  with  ardour  as 

e)  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  262.  353.  Stadium,  ap.  de  Bry  ,  iii. 

120.  Creuxii  Hifr.  Canad.  84.  Techo,  Hilt.  of  Para  g.  Church. 

Coll.  vi.  37.  De  la  Potherie  ,  iii.  6. 
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often  as  this  favourite  amufemeftt  recurred* 
mong  them,  indeed,  dancing  ought  not  to  be 
denominated  an  amufement.  It  is  a  ferious 
and  important  occupation ,  which  mingles  in 
every  occurrence  of  publick  or  private  life.  If 
any  infcercourfe  be  neceflary  between  two  Ame- 
lican  tribes  ,  the  atnbafladors  of  the  one  ap¬ 
proach  in  a  lolemn  dance,  and  prefent  the  calumet 
or  emblem  of  peace;  the  fachems  of  the  other 
leceive  it  with  the  fame  ceremony,  d)  If  war 
is  denounced  againft  an  enemy,  it  is  by  a 
dance  ,  expreffive  of  the  refentment  which  they 
feel,  and  of  the  vengeance  which  they  medl- 
tare,  e)  It  the  wrath  of  their  gods  is  to  be  ap¬ 
pealed  ,  or  tneir  beneficence  to  be  celebrated; 
if  they  rejoice  at  the  birth  of  a  child,  or  mourn 
the  death  of  a  iriend,  f)  they  have  dances  ap¬ 
propriated  to  each  of  thefe  fituations,  and  fuited 
to  tiie  diherent  ientiments  with  which  they  are 
then  animated.  If  a  perfon  is  indifpofed ,  a 
dance  is  prescribed  as  the  moil  effectual  means 
of  reft  or  I  ng  him  to  health  ;  and  if  he  himfelf 
cannot  endure  the  fatigue  of  fuch  an  exercife, 
the  phyfician  or  conjurer  performs  It  in  his  name, 
as  if  the  virtue  of  his  activity  could  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  his  patient,  g) 


d)  De  la  Potherie  Hift.li*  17,  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iii.  211,  297. 
La  Hontan.  u  100*  137*  Hennepin.  Decouv.  149,  &c. 

e)  Charlev.  N*  Fr.  iii.  398-  Lafitau  ,  i»  523. 

f)  Jontal,  343  (ioinara.  Hid.  Gen.  c.  196. 

g)  Denys  Huh  Nat.  139*  Brickell ,  372*  De  la  Potherie  ,  ii.  36. 
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All  their  dances  are  imitations  of  fome  ac¬ 
tion;  and  though  the  mufickby  which  they  are 
regulated  is  extremely  Ample  and  tirefome  to 
the  ear  by  its  dull  monotony,  fome  of  their 
dances  appear  wonderfully  expreflive  and  ani¬ 
mated.  The  war- dance  is,  perhaps,  the  moll 
Itriking.  It  is  the  reprefentation  of  a  complete 
American  campaign.  The  departure  of  the 
warriors  from  their  village,  their  march  into 
the  enemy’s  country,  the  caution  with  which 
they  encamp,  the  addrefs  with  which  they  Ra¬ 
tion  fome  of  their  party  in  ambufh ,  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  furprifing  the  enemy,  the  noife  and 
ferocity  of  the  combat,  the  fcalping  of  thole 
who  are  flain,  the  feizing  of  prifoners ,  the 
triumphant  return  of  the  conquerors,  and  the 
torture  of  the  vi&ims,  are  fucceffively  exhibit¬ 
ed.  The  performers  enter  with  fuch  enthu- 
fiaftick  ardour  into  their  feveral  parts,  their 
geftures,  their  countenance,  their  voice,  are 
fo  wild  and  io  well  adapted  to  their  various 
fitualions ,  that  Europeans  can  hardly  believe 
it  to  be  a  mimick  fcene,  or  view  it  without 
emotions  of  fear  and  horror,  h) 

But  however  expreflive  fome  of  the  Ame¬ 
rican  dances  may  be ,  there  is  one  circumftance 
in  them  remarkable,  and  connefted  with  the 
character  of  tlier  race.  The  fongs ,  the  dances  the 

.  -  .1 

10  De  la  Potnerie,  ii,  116,  Cliarlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iii.  197. 

Lafitau,  i.  523, 
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amufements  of  other  nations ,  expreflive  of  the 
fentiments  which  animate  their  hearts  ,  are  often 
adapted  to  difplay  or  excite  that  fenftbility 
which  mutually  attaches  the  fexes.  Among 
feme  people  ,  fucb  is  the  ardour  of  this  paflion  , 
that  love  is  ahnoil  the  foie  object  of  feftivity 
and  joy;  and  as  rude  nations  are  ft  rangers  to 
delicacy  ,  and  unaccuflomed  to  difguife  any  emo¬ 
tion  of  their  minds  ,  their  dances  are  often  ex¬ 
tremely  wanton  and  indecent.  Such  is  lheCa- 
lenda,  of  which  the  natives  of  Africa  are  fo 

i 

yaflionately  fond,  i)  and  fuch  the  feats  of  the 
dancing  girls,  which  the  Aftaticks  contemplate 
with  fo  much  avidity  of  deiire.  But,  among 
the  Americans,  more  cold  and  indifferent  to 
their  females  ,  from  caufes  which  I  have  alrea¬ 
dy  explained ,  the  paflion  of  love  mingles  bur 
little  with  their  feftivals  and  paflimes.  Their 
fongs  and  dances  are  moftly  folemn  and  martial, 
they  are  connected  with  forne  of  the  ferious  and 
important  affairs  of  life, k)  and  having  no  re¬ 
lation  to  love  or  gallantry ,  are  feldom  common 
to  the  two  fexes,  but  executed  by  the  men 
and  women  apart.  1)  If,  on  fome  occafions, 

j)  Adanfon,  Voy.  to  Senegal,  p,  iii.  237*  Labat,  Voyages,  iv. 
2f>3*  Sloane,  Hift.  Nat.  of  Jam.  Introd.  p.  4S*  Fermin. 
Delcript.  de  Sarin,  j.  p.  1 39. 

fe)  Defcrip.  of  N.  France.  Ofborne  ,  Coll.  ii.  383.  Charlev. 

N.  Fr.  iii.  84. 

1)  Wafer's  Account  of  Ifthmus,  &c.  169.  Lery  ap.  de  Rry , 
iii.  1 7  7.  Lozano,  Hi  ft,  de  Parag.  i.  J49.  Herrera,  dec. 

2.  lib.  vii.  c,  8-  dec.  4.  lib.  x.  c.  4.  See  NOTE  LXI!. 
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the  women  are  permitted  to  join  in  the  feftiva!, 
the  charadter  of  the  entertainment  is  ftill  the 
fame,  and  no  movement  orgefture  is ;expreiTive 
of  attachment,  or  encourages  familiarity,  m) 

Paflion  for  gaming  , 

An  immoderate  love  of  play,  efpecially  at 
games  of  hazard ,  which  feems  to  be  natural 
to  all  people  unaccuftomed  to  the  occupations 
of  regular  induftry,  is  likewife  univerfal  among 
the  Americans.  The  fame  caufes  which  fo 
often  prompt  perfons  at  their  eafe  in  civilized 
life  to  have  recourfe  to  this  paftime,  render  it 
the  delight  of  the  favage.  The  former  are  in¬ 
dependent  of  labour,  the  latter  do  not  feel  the 
necelfity  of  it,  and  as  both  are  unemployed, 
they  run  with  tranfport  to  whatever  is  of 
power  to  ftir  and  agitate  their  minds.  Hence  the 
Americans  ,  who  at  other  times  are  fo  indiffer¬ 
ent,  fo  phlegmatick,  fofilent,  and  fo  difinter- 
efted,  as  foon  as  they  engage  in  play  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noily,  and  aim  oft  fran- 
tick  with  eagernefs.  Their  furs,  their  domef- 
tick  utenfils  ,  their  clothes,  their  arms  are  ftak- 
ed  at  the  gaming  table,  and  when  all  is  loft, 
high  as  their  fenfe  of  independence  is  ,  in  a  wild 
emotion  ofdefpair  or  of  hope  ,  they  will  often 
rifk  their  perlonal  liberty  upon  a  tingle  caft.  n) 

V  5  \  ' 

m)  Barrere,  Fr.  Equin,  p.  191. 

n)  Charlev.  N .  Fr.  iii.  261.  318.  Lafitau,  H.  338,  &c.  Ribas, 
Triumph.  13.  Brickeil ,  335. 
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Among  leveral  tribes  ,  fuch  gaming  parties  fre¬ 
quently  recur,  and  become  their  moft  accept¬ 
able  entertainment  at  every  great  feftival.  Su- 
perflition,  which  is  apt  to  take  hold  of  thofe 
palfions  which  are  moil  vigorous,  frequently 
lends  its  aid  to  confirm  and  flrengthen  this  fa¬ 
vourite  inclination.  Their  conjurers  are  accuflom- 
ed  to  prefcribe  a  folemn  match  at  play,  as  one 
of  the  moil  efficacious  methods  of  appeafing 
their  gods,  or  of  reiloring  the  fickto  health,  0) 

»  1 

*  ^ 

■and  for  drinking. 

From  caufes  ilmilar  to  thofe  which  render 
them  fond  of  play,  the  Americans  are  extreme¬ 
ly  addicted  to  drunkennefs.  It  feems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  firil  exertions  of  human  inge¬ 
nuity  to  dilcover  fome  compofition  of  an  into¬ 
xicating  quality;  and  there  is  hardly  any  na¬ 
tion  fo  rude,  or  fo  deititute  of  invention,  as 
not  to  have  fucceeded  in  this  fatal  refearch.  The 
moft  barbarous  of  the  American  tribes  have  been 
fo  unfortunate  as  to  attain  this  art;  and  even 
thofe  which  are  fo  deficient  in  knowledge ,  as 
*0  be  unacquainted  with  the  method  of  giving 
at\  inebriating  flrength  to  liquors  by  fermenta¬ 
tion  ,  can  accomplifh  the  fame  end  by  other 
means.  The  people  of  the  iflands,  of  North 
America,  and  of  California,  ufed,  for  this  pur- 
pole,  the  fmoke  of  tobacco,  drawn  up  with  a 

•  •  ■■  uy 

o)  Charley.  Hill:,  N»  Fr,  iii,  2^2* 
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certain  infh*ument  into  the  noffrils ,  the  fumes 
.  of  which  afcending  to  the  brain,  they  felt  all 
the  tranfports  and  frenzy  of  intoxication,  p) 
In  almoft  every  other  part  of  the  New  World, 
the  natives  poffeffed  the  art  of  extracting  liquor 
from  maize  or  the  manioc  root,  the  fame  fub- 
ftances  which  they  convert  into  bread.  The 
operation  by  which  they  effect  this  ,  nearly 
referable^  the  common  one  of  brewing,  but  with 
this  difference  ,  that  in  place  of  yeft ,  they  ufe  a 
naufeous  infufion  of  a  certain  quantity  of  maize 
or  manioc  chewed  by  their  women.  The 
faliva  excites  a  vigorous  fermentation  ,  and  in 
a  few  days  the  liquor  becomes  fit  for  drinking. 
It  is  not  difagreeable  to  the  tafte,  and  when 
fwallowed  in  large  quantities,  is  of  an  in¬ 
toxicating  quality,  q)  This  is  the  general  bever¬ 
age  of  the  Americans ,  which  they  diftinguiffi 
by  various  names  ,  and  for  which  they  feel 
fuch  a  violent  and  infatiable  defire,  as  it  is  not 
eafy  either  to  conceive  or  defcribe.  Among 
polifhed  nations,  where  a  fucceffion  of  various 
funftions  and  amufements  keeps  the  mind  in 
continual  occupation,  the  defire  for  flrong  drink 
is  regulated ,  in  a  great  meafure  ,  by  the  cli¬ 
mate  ,  and  increafes  or  diminifhes  according  to 
the  variations  of  its  temperature.  In  warm 
regions  ,  the  delicate  and  fenfible  frame  of  the 

p)  Oviedo,  Hiil.  ap.  Famuf.  iii.  113,  Venegas,  i.  68*  Nan- 
frag,  de  Cabeca  de  Vaca,  cap,  26.  See  NOTE  LXliL 
«i)  Stadius  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  m.  Lery  ,  ibid.  175. 
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innaoitants  does  not  require  the  flimulation  of 
lermented  liquors.  In  colder  countries  ,  the  * 
comntution  of  the  natives  ,  more  robuft  and 
more  fluggifh  ,  Rands  in  need  of  generous 
liquors  to  quicken  and  animate  it.  But  atnon^ 
lavages  ,  the  defire  of  fomething  that  is  of 
power  to  intoxicate,  is  in  every  fituation  the 
fame.  All  the  people  of  America,  if  vve  except 
fome  fmall  tribes  near  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
whether  natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  or  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  its  more  temperate  regions,  or  placed 
by  a  harder  fate  in  the  fevere  climates  towards 
its  northern  or  fouthern  extremity,  appear  to 
be  equally  under  the  dominion  of  this  appe¬ 
tite.  r)  Such  a  fimilarity  of  tafte  ,  among 
people  in  fuch  different  lituations,  muft  be 
afcribed  to  the  influence  of  fome  moral  caufe, 
and  cannot  be  confidered  as  the  e  fie  it  of  any 
phyfical  or  conftitutional  want.  While  en»a»ed 
™  "gin  the  chafe ,  the  favage  U 
the  moll  interefting  fituations  ,  and  all  the 
powers  of  his  nature  are  rouzed  to  the  moll  vi- 
goious  exertions.  But  thole  animating  fcenes 
are  fucceeded  by  long  intervals  of  repofe,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  warrior  meets  with  nothing  that 
,  ^eems  ol  fufhcient  dignity  or  importance  to 
merit  his  attention.  He  languifhes  and  mopes 

r)  Gumilla ,  i.  257.  Lozano  Defc.  del  Gran  Chaco,  56*  103* 

Fibas,  8.  Ulloa,  i.  249,  337.  Marchais  ,  iv.  436.  Fer¬ 
nandez  Miflion*  de  los  Chiquit.  35.  Barrere  ,  v.  303* 

Bianco  Cony  erf,  de  Piritu,  31, 
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in  this  feafon  of  indolence.  The  pofture  of 
.  his  body  is  an  emblem  of  the  date  of  his  mind. 
In  one  climate,  cowering  over  the  lire  in  his 
cabin  ;  in  another,  ftretched  under  the  faade 
of  feme  tree,  he  dofes  away  ills  time  in  fleep, 
•or  in  an  unthinking  joylefs  inaftivlty ,  not  far 
removed  from  it.  As  firong  liquors  awake  him 
from  this  torpid  fcate,  give  a  hrifker  motion  to 
his  fpirits,  and  enliven  him  more  thoroughly 
than  either  dancing  or  gaming,  his  love  of  them 
is  exceffive.  A  favage,  when  not  engaged  in 
adtion,  is  a  peniive  melancholy  animal  ;  but  as 
‘  foon  as  he  tallies,  or  has  a  profpeft  of  tailing 
the  intoxicating  draught,  he  becomes  gay  and 
frolickfome.  s)  Whatever  be  the  occafion  or 
pretext,  on  which  the  Americans  affqmble,  the 
meeting  always  terminates  in  a  debauch.  Many 
of  their  fedivals  have  no  other  objeft,  and  they 
welcome  the  return  of  them  with  tranfports  of 
joy.  As  they  are  not  accullomed  to  redrain 
any  appetite,  they  fet  no  bounds  to  this.  The 
riot  often  continues  without  internuflion  feverai 
days ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  fatal  effefts 
of  their  excefs ,  they  never  ceafe  from  drinking 
as  long  as  one  drop  of  liquor  remains.  The 
perfons  of  greateft  eminence,  the  moll  didin- 
guifhed  warriors,  and  the  chiefs  mod  renowned 
for  their  wifdom,  have  no  greater  command  of 
themfelves  than  the  moft  obfeure  member  of 

s)  Melendez  Teforez  Verdad.  iiit  369* 
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the  community.  Their  engernefs  for  prefent 
enjoyment  renders  them  blind  to  its  fatal  confe- 
quences;  and  thofe  very  men,  who,  in  other 
fituations,  feem  to  poffei's  a  force  of  mind  more 
toan  human  ,  are  in  this  initance  inferior  to 
children  in  forefight,  as  well  as  confideration , 
and  mere  flaves  of  brutal  appetite,  t)  When 
their  paffions ,  naturally  ftrong,  are  heightened 
and  inflamed  by  drink  ,  they  are  guilty  of  the 
molt  enormous  outrages  ,  and  the  feftivity 

feldom  concludes  without  deeds  of  violence,  or 
bloodfhed.  u) 

But,  amidft  this  wild  debauch  ,  there  is 
one  circumftance  remarkable  ;  the  women  ,  in 
moit  of  the  American  tribes  ,  are  not  permitted 
to  partake  of  it.  x)  Their  province  is  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  liquor,  to  ferve  it  about  to  the  guefts, 
and  to  take  care  of  their  hufbands  and  friends, 
when  their  reafon  is  overpowered.  This  ex- 
clufion  of  the  women  from,  an  enjoyment  fo 
highly  valued  by  favages  ,  may  be  juflly  con- 
fidered  as  a  mark  of  their  inferiority  ,  and  as 

v  ' 

an  additional  evidence  of  that  contempt  with 
which  they  were  treated  in  the  New  World. 
The  people  of  North  America,  when  firft  dif¬ 
fered  ,  were  not  acquainted  with  any  intoxi¬ 
cating  drink  \  but  as  the  Europeans  early  found 

it 

t)  Ribas,  9.  Ulloa  ,  i.  338. 

u)  Lettr.  Eriif.  iii.  178*  Torquemada  Mond.  Ind.  i.  335. 

x)  See  NOTE  LXIV. 
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It  their  intereft  to  fupply  them  with  fpirituous 
liquors ,  drunkennefs  foon  became  as  univerfal 
among  them  as  among  their  countrymen  to  the 
fouth;  and  their  women  having  acquired  this 
new  tafte,  indulge  it  with  as  little  decency  and 
moderation  as  the  men.  y) 


Put  to  death  the  aged  and  incurable. 

It  were  endlefs  to  enumerate  all  the  de- 
tached  cuftoms  which  have  excited  the  wonder 
of  travellers  in  America;  but  I  cannot  omit  one 
feemingly  as  Angular  as  any  that  has  been 
mentioned.  When  their  parents  and  other  re¬ 
lations  become  old,  or  labour  under  any  diflem- 
per  which  their  flender  knowledge  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  art  cannot  remove  ,  theyr  cut  fhort  their 
days  with  a  violent  hand,  in  order  to  be  re¬ 
lieved  from  the  burden  of  fupporting  and  tend¬ 
ing  them.  This  practice  prevailes  among  the 
ruder  tribes  in  every  part  of  the  continent  , 
from  Huafon’s  Bay  to  the  river  De  la  Plata; 
and  however  fhocking  it  may  be  to  thofe  fenti- 
ments  of  tendernefs  and  attachment,  which,  in 
civilized  life  we  are  apt  to  conflder  as  congenial 
with  our  frame,  the  condition  of  man  in  the 
favage  Rate  leads  and  reconciles  him  to  it.  The 
fame  hardfhips  and  difficulty  of  procuring  fub- 

v)  Hutchinfon  Hift.  of  Maflachuf.  469.  Lafitau  ,  ii.  155, 
Sagard,  146,  J 
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fifience,  which  deter  favages  ,  in  fome  cafes, 
from  rearing  their  children  ,  prompt  them  to 
defiroy  the  aged  and  infirm.  The  declining 
hate  of  the  one  is  as  helplefs  as  the  infancy  of 
the  other.  The  former  are  no  lefs  unable  than 
the  latter  to  perform  the  funftions  that  belong 
to  a  warrior  or  hunter  ,  or  to  endure  thofe 
various  diftrefles  in  which  favages  are  fo  often 
involved,  by  their  own  want  of  forefight  and 
indufiry.  Their  relations  feel  this  ,  and,  in¬ 
capable  of  attending  to  the  wants  or  weakneffies 
of  others,  their  impatience  under  an  additional 
burden  prompts  them  to  extinguilh  that  life 
which  they  find  it  difficult  to  fuftain.  This 
is  not  regarded  as  a  deed  of  cruelty ,  but  as 
an  aft  of  mercy.  An  American,  broken  with 
years  and  infirmities,  confcious  that  he  can  no 
longer  depend  on  the  aid  of  thofe  around  him, 
places  himfelf  contentedly  in  his  grave;  and  it 
is  by  the  hands  of  his  children  or  neareft  re¬ 
lations  that  the  thong  is  pulled,  or  the  blow 
inflicted,  which  releafes  him  for  ever  from  the 
forrows  of  life,  z) 

General  eftimate  of  their  character. 

IX.  After  contemplating  the  rude  American 
tribes  in  fuch  various  lights,  after  taking  a  view 
of  their  cuftoms  and  manners  from  fo  many  dif- 

z)  Caffani  Hi  (lor.  de  N»  Reyno  de  Gran,  p,  300,  Pifo,  p. 

Ellis  Voy*  19G  Gumilla,  i.  333* 
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ferent  Rations ,  nothing  remains  but  to  form  a 
general  eftimate  of  their  character,  compared 
with  that  of  more  polifhed  nations.  A  human 
being,  as  he  comes  originally  from  the  hand 
of  nature,  is  every  where  the  fame.  At  his 
firft  appearance  in  the  Rate  of  infancy,  whether 
it  be  among  the  rudeft  favages  ,  or  in  the  mo  ft 
civilized  fociety  ,  we  can  difcern  no  quality 
which  marks  any  diftinftion  or  fuperiority.  The 
capacity  of  improvement  feems  to  be  the  fame; 
and  the  talents  he  may  afterwards  acquire,  as 
well  as  the  virtues  he  may  be  rendered  capable 
of  exercifing,  depend,  in  a  great  meafure,  upon 
the  Rate  of  fociety  in  which  he  is  placed.  To 
this  Rate  his  mind  naturally  accommodates  it- 
felf,  and  from  it  receives  difcipline  and  culture. 
In  proportion  to  the  wants  which  it  accuRoms 
a  human  being  to  feel  ,  and  the  functions  in 
which  thefe  engage  him,  his  intellectual  powers 
are  called  forth.  According  to  the  connections 
which  it  eRablifhes  between  him  and  the  reft 
of  his  fpecies ,  the  affeCtions  of  his  heart  are 
exerted.  It  is  only  by  attending  to  this  great 
principle  ,  that  we  can  difcover  what  is  the 
character  of  man  in  every  different  period  of 
his  progrefs. 

Intelle&ual  powers. 

* 

If  we  apply  it  to  favage  life,  and  meafure 
the  attainments  of  the  human  mind  in  that 

O  * 
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Rate  by  this  Randard,  we  fhall  find,  according 
to  an  obfervation  which  I  have  already  made, 
that  the  in  tell  eft  ual  powers  of  man  mnR  be  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  in  their  operations.  They 
are  confined  within  the  narrow  fphere  of  what 
he  deems  neceliary  for  fupplying  his  own 
wants.  Whatever  has  not  feme  relation  to 
thefe  ,  neither  at  trails  his  attention  ,  nor  is 
the  objeft  of  his  inquiries.  But  however  narrow 
the  bounds  may  be  within  which  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  favage  is  circumfcribed  ,  he  pof- 
feffes  thoroughly  that  fmall  portion  which  he 
has  attained.  It  was  not  communicated  to 
him  by  formal  inRrudtion ;  he  does  not  attend 
to  it  as  a  matter  of  mere  fpeculation  and 
curiofitv;  it  is  the  refult  of  his  own  obferva- 
tion  ,  the  fruit  of  his  own  experience  ,  and 
accommodated  to  his  condition  and  exigen¬ 
cies.  While  employed  in  the  arrive  occupa¬ 
tions  of  war  or  hunting,  he  often  Rnds  him- 
felf  in  difficult  and  perilous  Rtuations  ,  from 
which  the  efforts  of  his  own  fagacity  muR 
extricate  him.  He  is  frequently  engaged  in 
meafures  ,  where  every  Rep  depends  upon 
his  own  ability  to  decide  ,  where  he  muft 
rely  folely  upon  his  own  penetration  to? 
difeern  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  expofed  , 
and  upon  his  own  wifdom  in  providing  againR 
them. 
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Political  talents# 

As  the  talents  of  individuals  are  exercifed 
and  improved  byfuch  exertions,  much  political 
wifdom  is  faid  to  be  difplayed  in  conducing 
the  affairs  of  their  fmall  communities.  The 
council  of  old  men  in  an  American  tribe,  deli¬ 
berating  upon  its  interefts ,  and  determininy 
with  refpeft  to  peace  or  war,  has  been  compar¬ 
ed  to  the  fenate  in  more  polifned  republicks. 
The  proceedings  of  the  former,  we  are  told, 
are  often  no  lcfs  formal  and  fagacious  than  thofe 
of  the  latter.  Great  political  wifdom  is  exhibit¬ 
ed  in  pondering  the  various  meafures  propofed, 
and  in  balancing  their  probable  advantages, 
again!!:  the  evils  of  which  they  may  be  product¬ 
ive.  Much  addrefs  and  eloquence  are  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  leaders  ,  who  afpire  at  acquiring 
.fuch  confidence  with  their  countrymen,  as  to 
have  an  afeendant  in  thofe  affemb lies,  a)  But, 
among  favage  tribes,  the  field  for  djfplaying 
political  talents  cannot  be  extenfive.  Where  the 
idea  of  private  property  is  incomplete,  and  no 
criminal  jurifdiftion  is  eftablifhed,  there  is 
hardly  any  function  of  internal  government  to 
exercife,  Where  there  is  no  commerce,  and 
fcarcely  any  intercourfe  among  feparate  tribes; 
where  enmity  is  implacable  ,  and  hoftilities  are 
carried  on  almofl  without  intermiffion  ;  there 
will  be  few  points  ofpublick  concern  to  adjuft 

«)  Charlev.  Hift.  N.  Fr.  iil.  269,  &c. 
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with  their  neighbours;  and  that  department  of 
their  a(Tairs  which  may  be  denominated  foreign , 
cannot  be  fo  intricate  as  to  require  any  refined 
policy  in  conducting  it.  Where  individuals  are 
io  thoughtlefs  and  improvident  as  feldom  to  take 
effectual  precautions  for  felf-prefervation ,  it  is 
vain  to  expect  that  pubiick  meafures  and  deli¬ 
berations  will  be  regulated  by  the  contemplation 
of  remote  events.  It  is  the  genius  of  favages 
to  aft  from  die  impulfe  of  prefent  paffion. 
They  have  neither  forefight  nor  temper  to  form 
complicated  arrangements  with  refpeft  to  their 
future  conduft.  The  confultations  of  the  Ame- 
ricans,  indeed,  are  fo  frequent,  and  their  ne- 
goclations  are  fo  many  ,b)  andfo  long  protrafted, 
as  to  give  their  proceedings  an  extraordinary 
aloeft  of  wifdom.  But  this  is  not  owing  fo  much 
to  the  depth  of  their  fchemes,  as  to  the  coidnefs 
and  phlegm  of  their  temper ,  which  renders  them 
Eow  in  determining,  c)  If  we  except  the  cele¬ 
brated  league,  that  united  the  Five  Nations  in 
Canada  into  a  federal  republlck ,  which  fnall  be 
confidered  in  its  proper  place,  we  can  difcern 
few  fuch  traces  of  political  wifdom,  among 
the  rude  American  tribes,  as  difcover  any  great 
degree  of  forefight  or  extent  of  intelleftual  abi¬ 
lities.  Even  among  them,  we  fnall  find  pubiick 
meafures  more  frequently  direftd  by  the  im¬ 
petuous  ferocity  of  their  youth,  than  rega¬ 
in  See  NOTE  LXV. 
c)  Charlev.  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii*  271. 
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lated  by  the  experience  and  wifilom  of  their 
old  men. 

Degree  of  affeftion. 

As  the  condition  of  man  in  the  favage  ftate 
is  unfavourable  to  the  progrefs  of  the  under- 
ftanding,  it  has  a  tendency  like  wife,  in  fome 
re fp efts ,  to  check  the  exercite  of  affeftion,  and 
to  render  the  heart  contracted.  The  ftrongeft 
feeling  in  the  mind  of  a  lavage  is  a  lenfe  01 
his  own  independence.  He  has  facrificed  fo 
fmall  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty  by  becom¬ 
ing  a  member  of  fociety,  that  he  remains,  in 
a  great  degree ,  the  foie  mailer  of  his  own 
actions,  d)  He  often  takes  his  refulutions  alone, 
without  confuting,  or  feeling  any  connection 
with  the  perfons  around  him.  In  many  of  his 
operations,  he  ftands  as  much  detached  from 
the  reft  of  his  fpecies ,  as  if  he  had  formed  no 
union  with  them.  Confcious  how  little  he  depends 
upon  other  men,  he  is  apt  to  view  them  with 
a  carelefs  indifference.  Even  the  force  of  his 
mind  contributes  to  increafe  this  unconcern  , 
and  as  he  looks  not  beyond  himfelf  in  deliberat¬ 
ing  with  refpett  to  the  part  which  hefhould 
act,  his  folicitude  about  the  confequences  of  it 
feldom  extends  farther.  He  purfues  his  own 
career,  and  indulges  his  own  fancy,  without 
inquiring  or  regarding  whether  what  he  does 

d)  Fernandez  Million#  de  los  Chiquit.  33. 
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be  agreeable  or  oftenfive  to  others,  whether 
they'  may  derive  benefit,  or  receive  hurt  from 
it.  Hence  the  ungovernable  caprice  of  favages  , 
their  impatience  under  any  fpecies  of  reftraint , 
their  inability  to  fupprefs  or  moderate  any  in¬ 
clination ,  the  fcorn  or  negleft  with  which 
they  receive  advice,  their  high  efHmation  of 
themfelves,  and  their  contempt  of  other  men. 
Among  them,  the  pride  of  independence  pro¬ 
duces  almoft  the  fame  efife&s  with  intereftedneis 
in  a  more  advanced  Hate  of  fociety,  it  refers 
every  thing  to  a  man  himfelf,  and  renders  the 
gratification  of  his  own  wifhes  the  meafure  and 
end  of  conduft. 

Hardnefs  of  heart. 

To  the  fame  caufe  may  de  imputed  the 
hardnefs  of  heart,  and  infenfibility ,  remarkable 
in  all  lavage  nations.  Their  minds,  rouzed 
only  by  ftrong  emotions,  are  little  fufceptible 
of  gentle,  delicate,  or  tender  afife&ions.  e) 
Their  union  is  fo  incomplete,  that  each  indivi¬ 
dual  afts  as  if  lie  retained  all  his  natural  rights 
entire  and  undiminifhed.  If  a  favour  is  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him  ,  or  any  beneficial  fervice  is  per¬ 
formed  on  his  account,  he  receives  it  with 
much  fatisfaftion,  becaufe  it  contributes  to  his 
enjoyment;  but  this  fentiment  extends  not 
beyond  himfelf,  it  excites  no  fenfe  of  obligation , 

e)  Charley.  N.  Fr«  Hi.  309. 
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he  neither  feels  gratitude,  nor  thinks  of  making 
any  return,  f)  Even  among  perfons  the  moft 
clofely  connefted ,  there  is  little  correfpondence 
or  exchange  of  thofe  good  offices  which  flrengthen 
attachment,  mollify  the  heart,  and  fvveet- 
en  the  intercourfe  of  life.  Their  high  ideas  of 
independence  nourifh  a  fallen  refe'Ve  ,  which 
keeps  them  at  a  diflance  from  each  qther.  The 
neareft  relations  are  mutually  afraid  ,  to  make 
any  demand,  orto  folicite  any  fervice,  g)  left  it 
fhould  be  confidered  bvthe  other  as  impofing  a 
burden,  or  laying  a  reftraint  upon  his  will. 

Infen  Ability. 

I  have  already  remarked  the  influence  of 
this  hard  unfeeling  temper  upon  domeflick  life, 
with  refpeft  to  the  conneftion  between  hufband 
and  wife,  as  well  as  that  between  parents  and 
children.  Its  effefts  are  no  lefs  confpicuous, 
in  the  performance  of  thofe  mutual  offices  of 
tendernefs  which  the  infirmities  of  our  nature 
frequently  ex  aft.  Among  fome  tribes,  when 
any  of  their  number  are  feized  with  a  diftemper  , 
they  are  generally  abandoned  by  all  around 
them,  who,  carelefs  of  their  recovery,  fly  in 
the  utmoft  conffiernation  from  the  fuppofed  dan- 
ger  of  infection,  h)  But  even  where  they  are 

O  Oviedo  Hid.  lib.  xvi.  c.  2.  See  NOTE  LXV. 

g)  De  la  Potberie,  iii.  28. 

h)  Lectre  de  P.  Cataneoap.  Muratori  Chridian.  i.  309.  Ter- 
tre ,  ii.  410.  Lozano,  100.  Herrera,  dec,  4.  lib.  viii* 
c.5,  dec,  5,  lib  iv.  c,  2.  Falkner’s  Defcript,  of  Patagonia  ,  98* 
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not  thus  defected ,  the  cold  indifference  with 
which  they  are  attended  can  afford  them  little  con- 
folation.  No  look  offympatby,  no  foothing  ex- 
prellions,  no  officious  fervices,  contribute  to 
alleviate  or  to  make  them  forget  their  fufferings.  i) 
Their  neareft  relations  will  often  refufe  to  fub- 
mit  to  the  fmallefl:  inconveniency ,  or  to  part 
with  the  leaf!  trifle,  however  much  it  may 
tend  to  their  accommodation  or  relief,  k)  So 
little  is  the  bread:  of  a  favage  fufceptible  of  thofe 
fentiments  which  prompt  men  to  that  feeling 

attention  whiqh  mitigates  diftrefs,  that,  in  fome 


provinces  of  America,  the  Spaniards  have 
iound  it  necefiary  to  inforce  the  common  duties 
of  humanity  by  pofitive  laws,  and  to  oblige 
huf  ands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  un- 
dei  level e  penalties,  to  take  care  of  each  other 
during  their  ficknefs.  1)  The  fame  harfhnefs  of 
temper  is  ftill  more  confpicuous  in  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  animal  creation.  Prior  to  their  in- 
tercouiie  with  the  people  of  Europe,  the  North 
Americans  had  fome  tame  dogs,  which  accom¬ 
panied  them  in  their  hunting  excurfions ,  and 
icived  them  witn  all  the  ardour  and  fidelity  pe¬ 
culiar  to  the  fpecies.  But,  inflead  of  that  fond 
attachment  which  the  hunter  naturally  feels  to¬ 
wards  thofe ufeful  companions  of  his  toils,  they 
requite  their  fervices  with  neglect,  feld  om  feed  , 


i)  Gmni’Ia ,  i.  329.  Lozano,  jco. 

L)  Garcia  Origen  ,  &c.  90.  Herrera,  dec.  4,  lib.  viii.  c.  5. 
1)  Loguliudo  Hill,  de  Yucathan  ,  p.  300, 
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and  never  carefs  them,  m)  In  other  provinces , 
the  Americans  have  become  acquainted  with  the 
domeftick  animals  of  Europe,  and  avail  themfel- 
ves  of  their  fervice;  but  it  is  univerfaliy  obferv- 
ed  that  they  always  treat  them  harfhly,  n)  and 
never  employ  any  method  either  for  breaking  or 
managing  them,  but  force  and  cruelty.  In  every 
part  of  the  deportment  of  man  in  his  favage  Hate, 
whether  towards  his  equals  of  the  human 
fpecies,  or  towards  the  animals  below  him,  we 
recognize  the  fame  charafter,  and  trace  the 
operations  of  a  mind  intent  on  its  own  gratifica¬ 
tions,  and  regulated  by  its  own  caprice,  with 
little  attention  or  fenfibility  to  the  fentimenfcs 
and  feelings  of  the  beings  around  him. 

Taciturnity. 

After  explaining  how  unfavourable  the  favage 
Hate  is  to  the  cultivation  of  the  underftanding, 
and  to  the  improvement  of  the  heart,  I  fhould 
not  have  thought  it  neceilary  to  mention  what 
may  be  deemed  its  lelfer  defefts  ,  if  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  nations ,  as  well  as  of  individuals,  were 
not  often  more  diftinftly  marked  by  cur  cum  fian¬ 
ces  apparently  trivial,  than  by  thole  of  greater 
moment.  A  favage,  frequently  placed  in  filia¬ 
tions  of  danger  and  diftrefs,  depending  on  him- 
felf  alone,  and  wrapt  up  in  his  own  thoughts 
and  fchemes,  is  a  lerious  melancholy  animal. 

m)  Charlev.  N.  Fr.  iij*  119.  337. 
jj)  Ulloa  Node,  American.  3IZ. 
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His  attention  to  others  is  fmall.  The  range  of 
Lis  own.  ideas  is  narrow.  Hence  that  tacitur¬ 
nity  which  is  fo  difgu fling  to  men  accuftomedto 
the  open  intercourfe  of  focial  convention. 
When  not  engaged  in  aftion ,  the  Americans 
often  fit  whole  days  in  one  pofture,  without 
opening  their  lips,  o)  When  they  go  forth  to 
•war,  or  to  the  chace,  they  ufually  march  in  a 
line  at  fome  diltance  from  one  another,  and 
without  exchanging  a  word.  The  fame  profound 
Lienee  is  obferved  when  they  row  together 
Li  a  canoe,  p)  It  is  only  when  they  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  intoxicating  liquors,  or  ronzed  by 

t i,e  J0,llty  the  fellival  and  dance,  that  they 
become  gay  and  converfible. 


u  nning,. 


To  the  fame  caufes  may  be  imputed  the 
refined  cunning  with  which  they  form  and  exe¬ 
cute  their  fchemes.  Men,  who  are  not  habi¬ 
tuated  to  a  liberal  communication  of  their  own 
ieutiments  and  wifhes,  are  apt  to  be  fo  dif- 
tiuftrul,  as  to  place  little  confidence  in  others, 
and  to  have  recourfe  to  an  infidious  craft  in  ac- 
comphfhing  their  own  purpofes.  In  civilized 
fife,  tbofe  perfons,  who,  by  their  fitnation  , 
have  but  a  few  objects  of  purfuit  on  which  their 
minds  inceffantiy  dwell,  are  moft  remarkable 
for  low  artifice  in  carrying  on  their  little  pro- 

o)  Voyage  de  Bouguer,  T02  + 

1')  Ciiariev.  iii.  34.:), 
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jefts.  Among  favages,  whofe  views  are  equal¬ 
ly  confined  ,  and  their  attention  no  lefs  perfe- 
vering,  thofe  circumftances  niuft  operate  Rill 
more  powerfully,  and  gradually  accuftom  them 
to  a  difingenuous  fubtlety  in  all  their  tran fac¬ 
tions.  The  force  of  this  is  increafed  by  habits 
which  they  acquire  in  carrying  on  the  two  molt 
interefting  operations  wherein  they  are  engaged. 
With  them  war  is  a  fyftem  of  craft,  in  which* 
they  trull  for  fuccefs  to  ftratagem  more  than  to 
open  force,  and  have  their  invention  continually 
on  the  ftretch  to  circumvent  and  fur p rife  their 
enemies.  As  hunters,  it  is  their  conftant  ob- 
jeft  to  enfnare,  in  order  that  they  may  deftroy. 
Accordingly,  art  and  cunning  have  been  uni- 
verfall.y  obferved  as  diftinguifning  charafterifticka 
of  all  favages.  The  people  of  the  rude  tribes 
of  America  are  remarkable  for  their  add  refs  and 
duplicity.  Impenetrably  fecret  in  forming  their 
meafures,  they  purfue  them  with  a  patient  un¬ 
deviating  attention,  and  there  is  no  refinement 
of  diffimulation  which  they  cannot  employ,  in 
order  to  infure  fuccefs.  The  natives  of  Peru 
were  engaged  above  thirty  years  ,  in  concerting 
the  plan  of  their  infurrection  ,  under  the  vice- 
royalty  of  the  marquis  de  Villa  -  Garda  ;  and 
though  communicated  to  a  great  number  of  all 
different  ranks,  no  indication  of  it  ever  tran- 
fpired  during  that  long  period ;  no  man  betrayed 
his  truft,  or  by  an  ungarded  look,  or  rafh 
word ,  gave  rife  to  any  fufpicion  of  what  was 
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intended,  q)  The  diffimulation  and  craft  of 
individuals  is  no  iefs  remarkable  than  that  of 
nations.  When  fet  upon  deceiving,  they  wrap 
themfelves  up  fo  artificially,  that  it  is  impoffible 
to  penetrate  into  their  intentions ,  or  to  deteft 
their  defigns.  r) 

Virtues.  Independent  fpirit.  * 

But  if  there  be  defefe  or  vices  peculiar  to 
the.  favage  Rate,  there  are  likewife  virtues 
which  it  infpires,  and  good  qualities,  to  the 
exercife  of  which  it  is  friendly.  The  bonds  of 
fociety  fit  fo  loofe  upon  the  members  of  the 
more  rude  American  tribes,  that  they  hardly 
feel  any  reftraint.  Hence  the  fpirit  of  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  is  the  pride  of  a  favage,  and 
which  he  confiders  as  the  unalienable  preroga¬ 
tive  of  man.  Incapable  of  controul,  and  dif- 
daining  to  acknowledge  any  fuperior,  his  mind, 
though  limited  in  its  powers,  and  erring  in 
many  of  its  purfuits  ,  acquires  fuch  elevation 
by  the  conlciouaiefs  of  its  own  freedom,  that 
he  acts  on  fome  occafions  with  aflonil’hing  force, 
perfeverance  and  dignity. 

Fortitude. 

As  independence  nourifhes  this  high  fpirit 
among  favages,  the  perpetual  wars  in  which 
they  are  engaged  call  it  forth  into  a&ion.  Such 

q)  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  m  309. 

r)  Gumilla,  i.  163.  Charley*  iiif  109* 
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long  intervals  of  tranquillity  as  are  frequent  in 
polifhed  focieties  ,  are  unknown  in  the  lavage 
Irate.  Their  enmities,  as  I  have  obferved ,  are 
implacable  and  immortal.  The  valour  of  the 
youth  is  never  allowed  to  ruft  in  ina&ion.  The 
hatchet  is  always  in  their  hand,  either  for  at¬ 
tack  or  defence.  Even  in  their  hunting  excur- 
fions  ,  they  muff  be  on  their  guard  againft  fur- 
prife  from  the  hoflile  tribes,  by  which  they 
are  furrounded.  Accuftomed  to  continual  alarms  , 
they  grow  familiar  with  danger;  courage  be¬ 
comes  an  habitual  virtue ,  refulting  naturally 
from  their  fituation ,  and  ftrengthened  by  con- 
ftant  exertions.  The  mode  of  difplaying  for¬ 
titude  may  not  be  the  fame  in  fmall  and  rude 
communities,  as  in  more  powerful  and  civilized 
ftates.  Their  fyffem  of  war,  and  ftandard  of 
valour,  may  be  formed  upon  different  principles  , 
but  in  no  fituation  does  the  human  mind  rife 
more  fuperior  to  the  fenfe  of  danger,  or  the 
dread  of  death ,  than  in  its  moft  fimole  and  un- 
cultivated  ftate. 

Attachment  to  their  community. 

Another  virtue  remarkable  among  favages, 
is  attachment  to  the  community  of  which  they 
are  members.  .  From  the  nature  of  their  politi¬ 
cal  union,  one  might  expeft  this  tie  to  be  ex¬ 
tremely  feeble.  But  there  are  circumftances 
which  render  the  influence,  even  of  their  loofe 
mode  of  alfociation,  very  powerful.  The  Ame- 


as* 
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lican  tribes  are  frnall;  combined  again#  their 
neighbours,  in  profecution  of  ancient  enmities, 
or  in  avenging  recent  injuries  ,  their  interefts 
»nd  operations  are  neither  numerous  nor  com¬ 
plex.  Thefe  are  objects  ,  which  the  unculti¬ 
vated  underftanding  ot  a  favage  can  comprehend. 
His  heart  is  capable  of  forming  connexions 
which  are  fo  little  diffufed.  He  affents  with 
waimth  to  publick  meafures,  dictated  by  paf- 
Rons  Hmilar  to  thofe  which  influence  his  own 
conduft.  Hence  the  ardour  with  which  indivi¬ 
duals  undertake  the  moll  perilous  fervice,  when 
the  community  deems  it  neceffary.  Hence  their 
iierce  and  deep  -  rooted  antipathy  to  the  publick 
enemies.  Hence  their  zeal  for  the  honour  of 
their  tiibe,  and  that  love  of  their  country, 
which  prompts  them  to  brave  danger  that  it  may 
triumph ,  and  to  endure  the  moll  exquilite  tor¬ 
ments,  without  a  groan,  that  it  may  not  be 
di  (graced. 

'  •;  ,  ■  *  .  v, ; . ,  ,  ,  s 

Satisfaftion  with  their  own  condition. 

Tims,  in  every  fituation  where  a  human 
being  can  be  placed ,  even  the  mod:  unfavour¬ 
able,  there  are  virtues  which  peculiarly  belong 
to  it;  there  are  affections  which  it  calls  forth; 
there  is  a  fpecies  of  happinefs  which  it  yields. 
Nature,  with  mod  beneficent  intention,  conci¬ 
liates  and  forms  the  mind  to  its  condition;  the 
ideas  and  wifhes  of  man  extend  not  beyond  that 
date  of  fociety  to  which  he  is  habituated.  What 

it 
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it  prefents  as  obje&s  of  contemplation  or  enjoy¬ 
ment,  fills  and  fatisfies  his  mind,  and  he  can 
hardly  conceive  any.  other  mode  of  life  to  be 
pleafant,  or  even  tolerable.  The  Tartar,  ac- 
culromed  to  roam  over  extenfive  plains,  and  to 
fob filt  on  the  product  of  his  herds,  imprecates 
upon  his  enemy,  as  the  greateft  of  all  curfes  , 
that  he  may  be  condamned  to  refi.de  in  one  place 
and  to  be  nourifhed  with  the  top  of  a  weed! 
The  rude  Americans ,  fond  of  their  own  pur- 
fuits,  and  fatisfied  with  their  own  lot,  are 
equally  unable  to  comprehend  the  intention  or 
utility  of  the  various  accommodations,  which, 
in  more  polifhed  fociety,  are  deemed  effential 
to  the  comfort  of  life.  Far  from  complaining  of 
their  own  fituation,  or  viewing  that  of  men  in 
a  more  improved  ftate  with  admiration  or  envy, 
they  regard  tbemfelves  as  the  ftandard  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  as  beings  the  bell  entitled,  as  well  as 
the  mod  perfectly  qualified,  to  enjoy  real  hap- 
pineis.  Unaccuftomed  to  any  reftraint  upon 
their  will  or  their  aftions,  they  behold  with 
amazement  the  inequality  of  rank  ,  and  the 
fubordination  which  take  place  in  civilized  life, 
and  confider  the  voluntary  fubmiffion  of  onJ 
man  to  another,  as  a  renunciation,  no  lefs  bafe 
than  unaccountable,  of  the  firft  diftinftion  of 
humanity.  Void  of  forefight,  as  well  as  free 
from  care  tbemfelves,  and  delighted  with  that 
Rate  of  indolent  fecurity,  they  wonder  at  the 
anxious  precautions,  the  unceafing  indufiry, 
RoberAson  Tom.  II.  p 
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and  complicated  arrangements  of  Europeans,  In 
guarding  againft  diftant  evils,  or  providing  for 
future  wants  and  exclaim  againft  their  prepofte- 
rous  folly,  in  thus  multiplying  the  troubles, 
and  increafing  the  labour  of  life,  s)  This  prefer¬ 
ence  of  their  own  manners  is  confpicuous  on 
every  occafion.  Even  the  names,  by  which 
the  various  nations  wifh  to  be  diftinguifhed , 
are  affumed  from  this  idea  of  their  own  pre¬ 
eminence,  The  appellation  which  the  Iroquois 
give  to  themfelves  is,  the  chief  of  men.  t)  Ca- 
raibe,  the  original  name  of  the  fierce  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  the  Windward  Iilands ,  fignifies  the 
warlike  people,  u)  The  Cherokee,  from  an 
idea  of  their  own  fuperiority ,  call  the  Euro¬ 
peans  Nothings,  or  the  accurfed  race,  and  af- 
fume  to  themfelves  the  name  of  the  beloved 
people,  x)  The  fame  principle  regulated  the 
notions  of  the  other  Americans  concerning  the 
Europeans;  for  although,  at  firft,  they  were 
filled  with  aftonifhment  at  their  arts,  and  with 
dread  of  their  power ,  they  foon  came  to  abate 
their  eftimation  of  men  ,  whofe  maxims  of  life 
were  fo  different  from  their  own.  Hence  they 
called  them  the  froth  of  the  fea ,  men  without 
father  or  mother.  They  fuppofed,  that  either 
they  had  no  country  of  their  own  ,  and  therefore 

s)  Charlev.  N.  Fr,  iii.  3C8.  Lahontan  ,  ii.  97. 

1)  Colden  ,  i.  3. 

u)  .Rochefort  Hift.  des  Antilles  ,  455. 
t  x)  Adair,  Hift.  of  Amer,  Indians,  p.  33,  £'§?'* 
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Invaded  that  which  belonged  to  others;  y) 
or  that,  being  deftitute  of  the  necettaries  of  life 
at  home ,  they  were  obliged  to  roam  over  the 
ocean ,  in  order  to  rob  fuch  as  were  more  amply 
provided.  , 

Men,  thus  fatisfied  with  their  condition, 
are  far  from  any  inclination  to  relinquifh  their 
own  habits,  or  to  adopt  thofe  of  civilized  life. 
The  tranfition  is  too  violent  to  be  fuddenly  made. 
Even  where  endeavours  have  been  ufed  to  wean 
a  favage  from  his  own  cuttoms,  and  to  render 
the  acommodations  of  polifhed  fociety  familiar 
to  him;  even  where  he  has  been  allowed  to  tafte 
of  thofe  pleaiures ,  and  has  been  honoured  with 
thofe  diftinftions,  which  are  the  chief  objects 
of  out  defiie,  he  droops  and  languifhes  under 
the  reftraint  of  laws  and  forms,  he  feizes  the 
firft  opportunity  of  breaking  loofe  from  them, 
and  returns  with  tranfport  to  the  foreft  or  the 
wild,  where  he  can  enjoy  acarelefs  and  uncon- 
trouled  freedom,  z) 

Thus  I  have  finifhed  a  laborious  delineation 
of  the  charafter  and  manners  of  the  uncivilized 
tribes  fcattered  over  the  vaft  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  In  this,  I  afpire  not  at  rivalling  the  great 
matters  who  have  painted  and  adorned  favage 
life,  either  in  boldnefs  of  defign,  or  in  the 
glow  and  beauty  of  their  colouring.  I  am  fa^ 

P  2 

y)  Benzon,  Hift.  Novi  Oibis  ,  lib*  iii,  c,  31. 

*)  Charlev,  N,  Fr.  iii,  332. 
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tisfied  with  the  more  humble  merit  of  having 
perfifted  with  patient  induftry,  in  viewing  my 
fubjedt  in  many  various  lights,  and  in  colledt- 
ing  from  the  moll  accurate  obfervers  fuch  de¬ 
tached,  and  often  minute  features,  as  might 
enable  me  to  exhibit  a  portrait  that  refembles 
the  original* 

General  caution  with  refpect  to  this  inquiry. 

Before  I  clofe  this  part  of  my  work  ,  one 
obfervation  more  is  neceflary,  in  order  to  jui- 
tify  the  conclufions  which  I  have  formed,  or  to 
prevent  the  miftakes  into  which  fuch  as  examine 
them  may  fall.  In  contemplating  the  inhabit¬ 
ants  of  a  country  fo  widely  extended  as  Ame¬ 
rica,  great  attention  fhould  be  paid  to  the  di- 
verfity  of  climates  under  which  they  are  placed. 
The  influence  of  this  I  have  pointed  out  with 
refpect  to  feveral  important  particulars ,  which 
have  been  the  objedt  of  relearch;  but  even 
where  it  has  not  been  mentioned,  it  ought  not 
to  be  overlooked.  The  provinces  of  America 
are  of  fuch  different  temperament,  that  this 
alone  is  fufficient  to  conftitute  a  diftindtion 
between  their  inhabitants.  In  every  part  of 
the  earth  where  man  exifts  ,  the  power  ot 
climate  operates,  with  decifive  influence,  upon 
his  condition  and  character.  In  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  which  approach  near  to  the  extremes  of 
heat  hr  cold,  this  influence  is  fo  confpicuous  as 
to  ftrike  every  eye.  Whether  we  conlider  man 
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merely  as  an  animal,  or  as  a  being  endowed 
with  rational  powers  which  fit  him  for  aftivity 
and  fpeculation ,  we  fhall  find  that  he  has  uni¬ 
formly  attained  the  greateft  perfe&ion  of  which 
his  nature  is  capable ,  in  the  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe.  There  his  conftitutioft  Js  moll: 
vigorous,  his  organs  moft  acute,  and  his  form 
moll  beautiful.  There,  too,  he  poflefles  a  fu- 
perior  extent  of  capacity ,  greater  fertility  of 
imagination,  more  enterprifing  courage ,  and  a 
fenfibility  of  heart  which  gives  birth  to  paflions  , 
not  only  ardent,  but  perfevering.  In  this  fa¬ 
vourite  fituation  he  has  difplayed  the  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  genius,  in  literature ,  in  policy,  in 
commerce,  in  war,  and  in  all  the  arts  which 
improve  or  embellifh  life,  a) 

This  powerful  operation  of  climate  is  felt 
moft  fenfibly  by  rude  nations  ,  and  produces 
greater  effefts  thaii  in  focieties  more  highly  po- 
lifhed.  The  talents  of  civilized  men  are  con¬ 
tinually  exerted  in  rendering  their  condition 
more  comfortable;  and  by  their  ingenuity  and 
inventions,  they  can,  in  a  great  meafure, 
fupply  the  defefts,  and  guard  againft  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  any  climate.  But  the  impro¬ 
vident  favage  is  affe&ed  by  every  circumftance 
peculiar  to  his  fituation.  He  takes  no  precau¬ 
tion  either  to  mitigate  or  to  improve  it.  Like 
a  plant,  or  an  animal,  he  is  formed  by  the 

a)  Dr.  l-ergufon’s  Elfay  on  the  Hift.  of  Civil  Society,  part  iii, 
c.  I. 
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climate  under  which  he  is  placed,  and  feels  the 
full  force  of  its  influence* 

In  furveying  the  rude  nations  of  America, 
this  natural  diftinftion  between  the  inhabitants 
of  the  temparate  and  torrid  zones  is  very  remark¬ 
able.  They  may,  accordingly  ,  be  divided  into 
two  great  dalles.  The  one  comprehends  all 
the  North  Americans,  from  the  river  St*  Lau¬ 
rence  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  together  with  the 
people  of  Chili,  and  a  few  fmall  tribes  towards 
the  extremity  of  the  fouthern  continent.  To 
the  other  belong  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iflands,  and  thofe  fettled  in  the  various  pro¬ 
vinces  which  extend  from  the  iflhmus  of  Darien 
almoft  to  the  fouthern  confines  of  Brafil,  along 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  Andes*  In  the  former,  the 
human  fpecies  appears  manifeftly  to  be  more 
perfeft.  The  natives  are  more  robuft,  more 
aftive,  more  intelligent,  and  more  courageous. 
They  pollefs ,  in  the  moft  eminent  degree ,  that 
force  of  mind,  and  love  of  independence,  which 
I  have  pointed  out  as  the  chief  virtues  of  man 
in  his  favage  Rate.  They  have  defended  their 
liberty  with  perfevering  fortitude  again#  the 
Europeans,  who  fubdued  the  other  rude  nations 
of  America  with  the  greateft  eafe.  The  natives 
of  the  temperate  zone  are  the  only  people  in 
the  New  World  who  are  indebted  for  their 
freedom  to  their  own  valour*  The  North  Ame¬ 
ricans ,  though  long  encompaffed  by  three  for¬ 
midable  European  powers,  Hill  retain  part  of 
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their  original  pofleffions,  and  continue  to  exlft 
as  Independent  nations.  The  people  of  Chili, 
though  early  invaded,  ftill  maintain  a  gallant 
conteft  with  the  Spaniards ,  and  have  fet  bounds 
to  their  encroachments;  whereas,  in  the  warm¬ 
er  regions  ,  men  are  more  feeble  in  their 
frame,  lefs  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  mind , 
of  a  gentle  but  daftardly  fpirit,  more  enflaved 
by  pleafure  and  funk  in  indolence.  Accordingly, 
it  is  in  the  torrid  zone  that  the  Europeans  have 
moll  completely  eftablifhed  their  dominion  over 
America ;  the  moft  fertile  and  defirable  provinces 
in  it  are  fubjefted  to  their  yoke;  and  if  fdveral 
tribes  there  ftill  enjoy  independence,  it  is  either 
becaufe  they  have  never  been  attacked  by  an 
enemy  already  fatiated  with  conqueft,  and 
pofTeffed  of  larger  territories  than  he  was  able 
to  occupy,  or  becaufe  they  have  been  faved 
from  oppreflion  by  their  remote  and  inacceflible 
fituation. 

Confpicuous  as  this  diftin&ion  may  appear 
between  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  different  re¬ 
gions,  it  is  not,  however,  univerfal.  Moral 
and  political  caufes,  as  I  have  formerly  obferv- 
ed ,  affeft  the  difpofition  and  character  of  in¬ 
dividuals  as  well  as  nations,  ftill  more  power¬ 
fully  than  the  influence  of  climate.  There  are, 
accordingly,  fome  tribes,  in  varions  parts  of 
the  torrid  zone,  poffeffed  of  courage,  high 
fpirit,  and  the  love  of  independence,  in  a  de¬ 
gree  hardly  inferior  to  the  natives  of  more  tern- 
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perate  climates.  We  are  too  little  acquainted 
with  the  hiftory  of  thofe  people ,  to  be  able  to 

trace  the  feveralcircumftances. in  their  progrefs 

an  ltuation ,  to  which  they  are  indebted  for 
this  remarkable  pre-eminence.'  The  faft,  ne- 
verthelels,  is  certain.  As  early  as  the  firft  voy¬ 
age  ot  Culumbus,  he  received  information  that 
leveral  of  the  iilands  were  inhabited  by  the 
Caribbees ,  a  fierce  race  of  men  ,  no  wife  refembling 
t  eir  feeble  and  timid  neighbours.  In  his  fecond 
expedition  to  the  New  World,  he  found  this 
information  to  be  juft,  and  was  himfelf  a  wit- 
nel:i  of  their  intrepid  valour,  b)  The  fame 
character  they  have  maintained  invariably  in  all 
fubfequent  contefts  with  the  people  of  our  con¬ 
tinent,  c)  and,  even  in  our  own  times,  we 
have  feen  them  make  a  gallant  ftand  in  defence 
of  tne  laft  territory  which  the  rapacity  of  the 
Europeans  had  left  in  their  poffeffion.  d)  Some 
nations  in  Brafil  were  no  lefs  eminent  for  vi¬ 
gour  of  mind,  and  bravery  in  war.  e)  The 
people  of  the  ifthmus  of  Darien  boldly  met 
the  Spaniards  in  the  field,  and  frequently  re¬ 
pelled  thofe  formidable  invaders,  f)  Other  in- 
ltances  might  be  produced.  It  is  not  by  at¬ 
tending  to  any  fingle  caufe  or  principle,  how- 


b)  Life  of  Co.umbus  ,  c,  47,  43,  See  NOTE  LXVIL 

c)  Rochefort  Hi  ft.  des  Antilles,  531, 

d)  See  NOTE  LXVUl. 

e)  Lery  ap,  de  Dry,  Hi.  207,  &c. 

f)  Herrera,  dec,  1.  Jib.  x.  c,  15,  &c,  dec.  3.  paflim* 
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ever  powerful  and  extenfive  its  Influence  may 
appear,  that  we  can  explain  the  afrions ,  or 
account  for  the  charafter,  of  men.  Even  the 
law  of  climate,  more  univerfal,  perhaps,  in 
its  operation  than  any  that  affefts  the  human 
fpecies ,  cannot  be  applied,  in  judging  of  their 
conduct,  without  many  exceptions. 


H 
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BOOK  V. 


Preparations  of  Velafquez  for  invading  New  Spain. 

W„e,  Grijalva  returned  to  Cuba,  he  found 
the  armament  deftined  to  attempt  the  conqueft 
of  that  rich  country  which  he  had  difcovered, 
almoft  complete.  Not  only  ambition ,  but  ava¬ 
rice,  had  urged  Velafquez  to  haften  his  prepa¬ 
rations  ;  and  having  fuch  a  profpeft  of  gratify¬ 
ing  both  ,  he  had  advanced  confiderable  fums 
out  of  his  private  fortune  towards  defraying 
the  expence.  At  the  fame  time,  he  exerted 
his  influence  as  governor  in  engaging  the  moft 
diftinguifhed  perfons  in  the  colony  to  undertake 
the  fervice.  a)  At  a  time  when  the  fpirit  of  the 
Spanifh  nation  was  adventurous  to  excefs,  a 
number  of  foldiers  eager  to  embark  in  any  dar¬ 
ing  enterprife,  foon  appeared.  But  it  was 
not  fo  eafy  to  find  a  perfon  qualified  to  take 
the  command  in  an  expedition  of  fo  much  im¬ 
portance;  and  the  charafter  of  Velafquez, 
who  had  the  right  of  nomination  ,  greatly  in- 
creafed  the  difficulty  of  the  choice.  Though 
4>f  moft  afpiring  ambition ,  and  not  deftitute  of 
talents  for  government,  he  p oil e fled  neither 
fuch  courage ,  nor  fuch  vigour  and  aftivity 

a)  See  NOTE  LXIX. 
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of  mind,  as  to  undertake  inperfon  the  conduft 
of  the  armament  which  he  was  preparing.  In 
this  enbarrafiing  fituation,  he  formed  the  chi¬ 
merical  fcheme,  not  only  of  atchieving  great 
exploits  by  a  deputy,  but  of  fecuring  to  him- 
fe If  the  glory  of  conquefts  which  were  to  be 
made  by  another.  In  the  execution  of  this  plan, 
he  fondly  aimed  at  reconciling  contradictions. 
He  was  folicitous  to  chufe  a  commander  of 
intrepid  refolution  ,  and  of  fuperior  abilities, 
becaufe  he  knew  tliefe  to  be  requifite  in  order 
to  enfure  fuccefs ;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  from 
the  jealoufy  natural  to  little  minds ,  he  wifhed 
this  perfon  to  be  of  a  fpirit  fo  tame  and  obfe- 
qulous,  as  to  be  entirely  dependant  on  his 
will.  But  when  he  came  to  apply  thofe  ideas 
in  forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  feveral 
officers  who  occurred  to  his  thoughts  as  wor¬ 
thy  of  being  entrufted  with  the  command,  he 
foon  perceived  that  it  was  impoflible  to  find 
fuch  incompatible  qualities  united  in  one  charac¬ 
ter.  Such  as  were  difHnguifhed  for  courage 
and  talents  were  too  high-fpirited  to  be  paffive 
inftruments  in  his  hand.  Thofe  who  appeared 
more  gentle  and  traftable  were  deflitute  of 
capacity,  and  unequal  to  the  charge.  This 
augmented  his  perplexity  and  his  fears.  He 
deliberated  long,  and  with  much  folicitude, 
and  was  ftill  wavering  in  his  choice,  when 
Amador  de  Lares,  the  royal  treafurer  in  Cuba, 
and  Andres  Duero,  his  own  fecretary ,  the  two  • 
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perfons  in  whom  he  chiefly  confided ,  were 
encouraged  by  this  irrefolution  to  propofe  a 
new  candidate,  and  they  fupported  their  recom¬ 
mendation  with  fuch  affiduity  and  addrefs, 
that,  no  lefs  fatally  forVelafquez  than  happily 
for  their  country,  it  proved  fuccefsful.  b) 

He  appoints  Cortes  commander. 

The  mftn  whom  they  pointed  out  to  him 
was  Fernando  Cortes.  He  was  born  at  Me¬ 
dellin,  a  fmall  town  in  Efremadura,  in  the  year 
one  thoufandfour  hundred  and  eighty  five,  and 
defcended  from  a  family  of  noble  blood,  but 
of  very  moderate  fortune.  Being  originally 
defined  by  his  parents  to  the  fudy  of  law,  as 
the  mof  likely  method  of  bettering  his  condi¬ 
tion  ,  he  was  fent  early  to  the  univerfity  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  imbibed  fome  tindture  of 
learning.  But  he  was  foon  difgufed  with  an 
academick  life,  which  did  not  fuit  his  ardent 
and  ref  lefs  genius,  and  retired  to  Medel¬ 
lin,  where  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely  toaftive 
fports  and  martial  exercifes.  At  this  peri¬ 
od  of  life  ,  he  was  fo  impetuous ,  fo  over¬ 
bearing  and  fo  diffpated,  that  his  father  was 
glad  to  comply  with  his  inclination  ,  and  fend 
him  abroad  as  an  adventurer  in  arms.  There 
were  in  that  age  two  confpicuous  theatres,  on 

b)  H.  Diaz  ,  e,  19.  Gomara  Cron,  c,  7.  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib, 
iii.  c.  11. 
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which  fuch  of  the  Spanifh  youth  as  courted 
military  glory  might  difplay  their  valour;  one 
in  Italy,  under  the  commandofthe  Great  Cap¬ 
tain  ;  the  other  in  the  New  World.  Cortes 
preferred  the  former,  but  was  prevented  by 
indifpofition  from  embarking  with  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  troops  fent  to  Naples.  Upon  this 
difappointment  he  turned  his  views  towards 
America,  whither  he  was  allured  by  the  pro¬ 
pped!:  of  the  advantages  which  he  might  derive 
from  the  patronage  of  Ovando,  c)  the  governor 
of  Hifpaniola,  who  was  his  kinfman.  When 
he  landed  at  St.  Domingo  in  one  thoufand 
five  hundred  and  four,  his  reception  was  fuch 
as  equalled  his  moil  fanguine  hopes,  and  he 
was  employed  by  the  governor  in  feveral  honour¬ 
able  and  lucrative  Rations.  Thefe,  however, 
did  not  fatisfy  his  ambition ;  and  in  the  year  one 
thoufdnS  five  hundred  and  eleven,  he  obtained 
permiffion  to  accompany  Diego  Velafquez  in 
his  expedition  to  Cuba.  In  this  fervice  he 
diflinguifhed  himfelf  fo  much,  that,  notwith- 
flanding  fome  violent  contefls  with  Velafquez  , 
occafioned  by  trivial  events,  unworthy  of  re¬ 
membrance  ,  he  was  at  length  taken  into  fa¬ 
vour,  and  received  an  ample  conceffion  of  lands 
and  of  Indians ,  the  recompence  ufually  bellow¬ 
ed  upon  adventurers  in  the  New  World,  d) 


/• 

c)  See  NOTE  LXX,' 

d)  Gomara  Cron.  c.  J 
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Though  Cortes  had  not  hitherto  afted  in 
high  command,  he  had  difplayed  fuch  qualities 
in  feveral  fcenes  of  difficulty  and  dan- 
ger  ,  as  raifed  universal  expe&ation  ,  and 
turned  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen  towards  him, 
as  one  capable  of  performing  great  things.  The 
turbulence  of  youth  ,  as  foon  as  he  found  ob- 
jefts  and  occupations  fuited  to  the  ardour  of  his 
mind,  gradually  fubfided,  and  fettled  into  a 
habit  of  regular  indefatigable  aftivity.  The 
impetuofity  of  his  temper,  when  he  came  to 
a&  with  his  equals  ,  infenfibly  abated,  by  be¬ 
ing  kept  under  reftraint,  and  mellowed  into  a 
cordial  foldierly  franknefs.  Thefe  qualities 
were  accompanied  with  calm  prudence  in  con¬ 
certing  his  fchemes ,  with  perfevering  vigour 
in  executing  them,  and  with  what  is  peculiar 
to  fuperior  genius,  the  art  of  gaining  the 
confidence  and  governing  the  minds  of  men. 
To  all  which  were  added  the  inferior  ac- 
complifhments  that  ftrike  the  vulgar  ,  and 
command  their  refpeft ;  a  graceful  perfon , 
a  winning  afpeft ,  extraordinary  addrefs  in 
martial  exercifes,  and  a  conftitution  of  fuch 
vigour  as  to  be  capable  of  enduring  any 
fatigue. 

As  foon  as  Cortes  was  mentioned  to  Velaf- 
quez  by  his  two  confidents,  he  flattered  him- 
i  ielf  that  he  had  at  length  found  what  he  had 
A  hitherto  fought  in  vain,  a  man  with  talents  for 
command,  but  not  an  objeft  of jealoufy.  Nei- 
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ther  the  rank  nor  the  fortune  of  Cortes,  as 
he  imagined,  were  fuch  that  he  could  afpire 
at  independence.  He  had  reafon  to  believe, 
that  by  his  own  readinefs  to  bury  ancient  ani- 
mofities  in  oblivion,  as  well  as  his  liberality  in 
conferring  feveral  recent  favours,  he  had 
already  gained  the  good-will  of  Cortes ,  and 
hoped  by  this  new  and  unexpe&ed  mark  of  con¬ 
fidence,  that  he  might  attach  him  for  ever  to 
his  intereffi. 


Soon  becomes  jealous  of  him. 

Cortes,  receiving  his  commiffiion  with  the 
warmeft  expreffions  of  refpeft  and  gratitude  to 
the  governor,  immediately  erefted  (Oftober  23. 
1518.)  his  flandard  before  his  own  houfe, 
appeared  in  a  military  drefs,  andaffumed  all  the 
enfigns  of  his  new  dignity.  His  utmoft  influence 
and  aftivity  were  exerted  in  perfuadirgmanv  of 
his  friends  to  engage  in  the  fervice,  and  in  urging 
forward  the  preparations  for  the  voyage.  All  his 
own  funds,  together  with  what  money  he 
could  raife  by  mortgaging  his  lands  and  Indi¬ 
ans,  were  expended  in  purchafing  military  Ac¬ 
res  and  provilions,  or  in  fupplying  the  wants 
of  fuch  of  his  officers  as  were  unable  to  equip 
themfelves  in  a  manner  fuited  to  their  rank,  e) 
Inoffenfive ,  and  even  laudable  as  this  conduct 
was  ,  his  difappointed  competitors  were  mali¬ 
cious  enough  to  give  it  a  turn  to  his  difadvan- 

e)  Sec  MOTE  LXXI, 


\ 
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tage.  They  reprefented  him  as  aiming  already , 
\vith  little  dilguife,  at  eftablifhing  an  indepen¬ 
dent  authority  over  his  troops,  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  lecme  their  refpedt  or  love  by  his  often- 
tations  and  interefled  liberality".  They  reminds 
ed  Vefalquez  of  his  former  difienfions  with 
the  man  in  whom  he  now  repofed  fo  much 
confidence,  and  foretold  that  Cortes  would  be 
more  apt  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  power,  which 
the  governor  was  inconfiderately  putting  in  his 
hanas,  to  avenge  pad  injuries,  than  to  requite 
late  obligations.  Thefe  inflations  made  luch 
impreffion  upon  the  fufpicious  mind  of  Velaf- 
quez ,  that  Cortes  foon  obferved  fome  fym- 
ptoms  of  a  growing  alienation  and  diftruft  in 
his  behaviour,  and  was  advifed  by  Lares  and 
Duero,  to  haften  his  departure,  before  thefe 
iliould  become  fo  confirmed ,  as  to  break  out 
with  open  violence.  Fully  fenfible  of  this  dan¬ 
ger,  he  urged  forward  his  preparations  with 
luch  rapidity,  that  he  fet  fail  from  St.  Jago 
de  Cuba  on  the  eighteenth  of  November,  Ve- 
lafquez  accompanying  him  to  the  fnore,  and 
taking  leave  of  him  with  an  appearance  of  per¬ 
fect  friendftiip  and  confidence,  though  he  had 
fecretly  given  it  in  charge  to  fome  of  Cortes's 
oificers ,  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  every 
part  of  their  commander’s  conduft.  f) 


f)  Gomara  Cron.  c.  7.  B.  Diaz,  ca  20, 


Endea- 
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Endeavours  to  deprive  him  of  his  conun ifllon  , 

Cortes  proceeded  to  Trinidad,  a  fmall  fettle- 
ment  on  the  fame  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
he  was  joined  by  feveral  adventurers,  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  lupply  of  provifions  and  military  ftores, 
of  which  his  flock  was  ftill  very  incomplete. 
^Be  had  hardly  left  St.  Jago,  when  the  jealoufy 
which  had  been  working  in  the  breafl  of  Ve- 
lafquez,  grew  fo  violent,  that  it  was  impoffib le 
to  fupprefs  it.  The  armament  was  no  longer 
under  his  own  eye  and  direction  ;  and  he  felt, 
that  as  his  power  over  it  ceafed,  that  of  Cortes 
became  more  abfolute.  Imagination  now  ag¬ 
gravated  every  circumflance ,  which  had  for¬ 
merly  excited  fufpicion  ;  the  rivals  of  Cortes 
Indufli ioufly  threw  in  retledlions  which  increaf- 
ed  his  fears;  and  with  no  lefs  art  than  malice 
they  called  fuperflition  to  their  aid,  employing' 
the  prediftions  of  an  aflrologer  in  order  to  com¬ 
plete  the  alarm.  All  thefe,  by  their  united 
operation,  produced  the  defired  effeft.  Velaf- 
quez  lepented  bitterly  of  his  own  imprudence, 
in  having  committed  a  trull  of  fo  much  import¬ 
ance  to  a  perfon  whofe  fidelity  appeared  fo 
doubtful,  and  haflily  difpatched  inflruftions  to 
Trinidad,  empowering  Verdugo,  the  chief  ma- 
giflrate  there  ,  to  deprive  Cortes  of  his  commif- 
fion.  But  Cortes  had  already,  made  fuch  pro- 
grefs  in  gaining  the  efleem  and  confidence  of 
his  troops,  that,  finding  officers  as  well  as  fol- 
Robertson  Vol.  II,  Q 
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diers  equally  zealous  to  fupport  his  authority , 
he  Toothed  or  intimidated  Verdugo,  and  was 
permitted  to  depart  from  Trinidad  without 
moleftation. 

and  to  ‘lay  him  under  arreft. 

From  Trinidad  Cortes  failed  for  the  Ha¬ 
vana,  in  order  to  raife  more  foldiers,  and  to 
complete  the  victualling  of  his  fleet.  There 
feveral  perfons  of  diftinCtion  entered  into  the 
fervice ,  and  engaged  to  fupply  what  proviflons 
were  ftill  wanting  ;  but  as  it  was  neceffary  to 
allow  them  fome  time  for  performing  what  they 
had  promifed,  Velafquez,  fenfible  that  he  ought 
no  longer  to  rely  on  a  man  of  whom  he  had  fo 
openly  difcovered  his  diftruft ,  availed  himlelf 
of  the  interval,  which  this  unavoidable  delay 
afforded  ,  in  order  to  make  one  attempt  more 
to  wreft  the  command  out  of  the  hands  of  Cor¬ 
tes.  He  loudly  complained  of  Verdugo’s  con- 
duft,  accufing  him  either  of  childifh  facility, 
or  of  manifefl  treachery,  in  buffering  Cortes  to 
efcape  from  Trinidad.  Anxious  to  guard  againft 
a  fecond  difappointment,  he  fent  a  perfon  of 
confidence  to  the  Havana,  with  peremptory  in¬ 
junctions  to  Pedro  Barba,  his  lieutenant-go¬ 
vernor  in  that  colony,  inffantly  to  arreft  Cor¬ 
tes  ,  to  fend  him  prifoner  to  St.  Jago  under  a 
ftrong  guard  ,  and  to  countermand  the  failing 
of  the  armament  until  he  fhould  receive  farther 
orders.  He  wrote  likewife  to  the  principal  of- 
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ficers,  requiring  them  to  affift  Barba  in  exe¬ 
cuting  what  he  had  given  him  in  charge.  But 
before  the  arrival  of  his  meffenger  ,  a  Francifcan 
friar  of  St.  Jago  had  fecretly  conveyed  an  ac¬ 
count  of  this  interefting  tranfaftion  to  Bartho¬ 
lomew  de  Olmedo  ,  a  monk  of  the  fame  order, 
who  afted  as  chaplain  to  the  expedition. 

Cortes  defeats  his  fchemes,  and  continues  his  preparations. 

Cortes,  forewarned  of  the  danger,  had  time 
to  take  precautions  for  his  own  fafety.  His 
fir  ft  ftep  was  to  find  fome  pretext  for  removing 
from  the  Havana  Diego  de  Ordaz,  an  officer 
or  great  merit,  but  in  whom,  on  account  of 
his  knowu  attachment  to  Velafquez  ,  he  could 
not  confide  in  this  trying  and  delicate  juncture. 
He  gave  him  the  command <  of  a  veffel ,  deftined 
to  take  on  board  fome  provifions  in  a  fmall  har¬ 
bour  beyond  Cape  Antonio,  and  thus  made 
fure  of  his  abfence,  without  feeming  to  fufpect 
Lis  fidelity.  When  he  was  gone,  Cortes  no 
longer  concealed  the  intentions  of  Velafquez  from 
his  ti  oops ;  and  as  officers  and  foldiers  were 
equally  impatient  to  fet  out  on  an  expedition, 
in  preparing  for  which  moft  of  them  had  expend¬ 
ed  all  their  fortune,  they  exp  re  fled  their  afto- 
mfbment  and  indignation  at  that  Illiberal  jealou- 
fy ,  to  which  the  governor  was  about  to  f^cri- 
fice  ,  not  only  the  honour  of  their  general ,  but 
all  their  fanguine  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth. 
With  one  voice  they  intreated  that  he  would 

Q  2 
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rot  abandon  the  important  flation  to  which  he 
had  fuch  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him  not  to 
deprive  them  of  a  leader  whom  they  followed 
with  fuch  wellfounded  confidence,  and  offered 
to  fhed  the  laftdrop  of  their  blood  in  maintaining 
his  authority.  Cortes  was  eafily  induced  to 
comply  with  what  he  fo  ardently  defired.  He 
fwore  that  he  would  never  defcrt  foldiers  who 
had  given  him  fuch  a  fignal  proof  of  their  at¬ 
tachment,  and  promifed  inftantly  to  conduct 
them  to  that  rich  country,  which  had  been  fo 
long  the  objeft  of  their  thoughts  and  wifhes. 
This  declaration  was  received  with  tranfports  of 
military  applaufe,  accompanied  with  threats  and 
imprecations  againft  all  who  fhould  prefume  to  call 
in  queftion  the  jurifdi&on  of  their  general,  or 
to  obftrutt  the  execution  of  his  defigns. 

The  amount  of  his  forces. 

Every  thing  was  now  ready  for  their  depa- 
ture :  but  though  this  expedition  was  fitted  out 
by  the  united  effort  of  the  Spanifh  power  in  Cuba; 
though  every  fettlement  had  contributed  its  quota 
of  men  and  provifions  ;  though  the  governor  had 
laid  out  confiderable  fums,  and  each  adventurer 
had  exhauffed  his  flock,  or  ffrained  his  credit, 
the  poverty  of  the  preparations  was  fuch  as  muft 
aftonifh  the  prefent  age,  and  bore,  indeed,  no 
refemblance  to  an  armament  deftined  for  the  con- 
quefl  of  a  great  empire.  The  fleet  confifted  of 
eleven  veffels ;  the  largeff  of  a  hundred  tons, 
which  was  dignified  with  the  name  of  Admiral; 
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three  of  feventy  or  eighty  tons  ,  and  the  reft 
fmall  open  barks.  On  board  of  thefe  were  fix 
hundred  and  feventeen  men ;  of  which  five  hun¬ 
dred  and  eight  belonged  to  the  land  fervice,  and 
a  hundred  and  nine  were  feamen  or  artificers. 
The  foldiers  were  divided  into  eleven  compa¬ 
nies  ,  according  to  the  number  of  the  fhips ;  to 
each  of  with  Cortes  appointed  a  captain  ,  and 
committed  to  him  the  command  of  the  veffel 
while  at  fea,  and  of  the  men  when  on  fhore.  g) 
As  the  ufe  of  fire-arms  among  the  nations  of 
Europe  was  hitherto  confined  to  a  few  battalions 
of  regularly  difciplined  infantry,  only  thirteen 
foldiers  were  armed  with  mufkets,  thirty -two 
were  crofsbow  -  men ,  and  the  reft  had  fvvords 
and  fpears.  Inftead  of  the  ufal  defenfive  ar¬ 
mour,  which  muft  have  been  cumberfome  in  a 
hot  climate,  the  foldiers  wore  jackets  quilted 
with  cotton,  which  experience  had  taught  the 
Spaniards  to  be  a  fufficientproteftion  againftthe 
weapons  of  the  Americans.  They  had  only  fixteen 
horfes,  ten  fmall  field-pieces  and  four  falconets,  h) 

His  departure  from  Cuba. 

\\  ith  this  llender  and  ill  provided  train  did 
Cortes  let  fail,  (Feb.  10.  1519.)  to  make  war  upon 
a  monarh  whofe  dom  inions  were  more  extenfive 
than  all  the  kingdoms  fubjeft  to  the  Spanifh  crown. 

g)  See  NOTE  LXXII. 

h)  B.  Diaz,  c.  19. 
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religious  erithufiafm  always  mingled  with  the 
fpirit  of  adventure  in  the  New  World,  and,  by 
a  combination  Hill  more  ftrange ,  united  with 
avarice,  in  prompting  the  Spaniards  to  all  their, 
enterprifes,  a  large  crofs  was  difplayed  in  their 
Randards,  with  this  infcription:  Let  us  follow 
the  crofs ,  for  under  this  fign  we  fhall  conquer. 

So  powerfully  were  Cortes  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  animated  with  thefe  paffions  ,  that  no  lefs. 
eager  to  plunder  the  opulent  country  whither 
they  were  bound,  than  zealous  to  propagate  the 
Chriilian  faith  among  its  inhabitants,  they  fet 
out  ,  not  with  the  folicitude  natural  to  men 
going  upon  dangerous  fervice  ,  but  with  that 
confidence  which  arifes  from  fecurity  offuccefs, 
and  certainty  of  the  divine  protection. 

t  ff  '  1  ;  ' 

Touches  at  Cozumel  ,  and  at  Tabafco* 

As  Cortes  had  determined  to  touch  at  every 
place  which  Grijalva  had  vifited ,  he  Reered  di¬ 
rectly  towards  the  iQand  Cozumel ;  therehehad 
the  good  fortune  to  redeem  Jerome  de  Aguilar, 
a  Spaniard,  who  had  been  eight  years  aprifoner 
among  the  Indians.  This  man  was  perfectly  ac¬ 
quainted  with  a  dialed!  of  their  language,  under- 
fiood  through  a  large  extent  of  country,  and  poffell- 
ing  befides  a  confiderable  fhare  of  prudence  and 
fagacity,  proved  extremely  ufeful  as  an  interpreter. 
From  Cozumel,  Cortes  proceeded  (March  4.)  to 
the  river  of  Tabafco,  in  hopes  of  a  reception  as 
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friendly  as  Grijalva  had  met  with  there,  and  of 
finding  gold  in  the  fame  abundance;  but  thedifpo- 
fition  of  the  natives,  from  fame  unknown  caufe 
was  totally  changed.  After  repeated  endeavours 
to  conciliate  their  good-will,  he  was  conftrained 
to  have  recourfe  to  violence.  Though  the  for¬ 
ces  of  the  enemy  were  numerous,  and  advanced 
with  extraordinary  courage,  they  were  routed, 
with  great  flaughter,  in  feveral  fucceffive  aftions. 
The  lofs  which  they  fuftained ,  and  ftill  more  the 
aftonifhment  and  terror  excited  by  the  defiruftive 
effeft  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the  dreadful  appearance 
of  the  horfes,  humbled  their  fierce  fpirits,  and 
induced  them  to  fue  for  peace.  They  acknow- 
ledged  the  king  of  Cafiile  as  their  fovereign, 
and  granted  Cortes  a  fupplyof  provifions  ,  with 
a  prefent  of  cotton  garments ,  fome  gold ,  and 
twenty  female  Haves,  i) 

Arrives  at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua. 

Cortes  continued  his  courfe  to  theweftward, 
keeping  as  near  the  fhore  as  poffible ,  in  order 
to  obferve  the  country;  but  could  difcover  no 
proper  place  for  landing,  until  he  arrived(April  2.) 
at  St.  Juan  de  Ulua.  k)  As  he  entered  this  harbour , 
a  large  canoe,  full  of  people,  among  whom 
were  two  who  feemed  to  be  perfons  of  diftinc- 
tion,  approached  his  fhip,  with  figns  of  peace 

_  i)  See  NOTE  LXXIII. 

k).  Diaz,  c.  31  —  36.  Gomara  Cron,  c,  xg  ■—23.  Herrera,  deca, 

2.  lib,  iy,  c,  n,  &c. 
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and  amity.  They  came  on  board  without  fear 
or  didtud,  and  addreffed  him  in  a  mod  refpeCfc- 
ful  manner,  but  in  a  language  altogether  un¬ 
known  to  Aguilar.  Cortes  was  in  the  utmod  per¬ 
plexity  and  didrefs,  at  an  event  of  which  he  in- 
itantly  forefaw  all  the  confequences  ,  and  al¬ 
ready  felt  the  hedtation  and  uncertainty  with 
which  he  fhould  carry  on  the  great  fchemes  which 
he  meditated,  if,  in  his  tranfaCtions  with  the 
natives,  he  mud  depend  entirely  upon  fuch  an 
imperfe&,  ambiguous,  and  conjectural  mode  of 
communication ,  as  theufeof  figns.  But  he  did 
not  remain  long  in  this  embarrafdng  fituation :  a 
fortunate  accident  extricated  him,  when  his  own 
fagacity  could  have  contributed  little  towards  his 
relief.  One  of  the  female  Haves,  whom  he  had 
received  from  the  cazique  of  Tabafco ,  happened 
to  be  prefent  at  the  fird  interview  between  Cor¬ 
tes  and  nis  new  gueds.  She  perceived  his  dif- 
treis ,  as  well  as  the  confudon  of  Aguilar;  and 
as  fhe  perfeftly  underdood  the  Mexican  language, 
fne  explained  what  they  faid  in  the  Yuca¬ 
tan  tongue,  with  which  Aguilar  was  acquainted. 
1  his  woman,  known  afterwards  by  the  name  of 
Donna  Marina ,  and  who  makes  a  confpicuous 
figure  in  the  hidory  ot  the  New  World,  where 
great  revolutions  were  brought  about  by  fmall 
caufes  and  incoudderrable  indruments,  was  born 
in  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Mexican  empire.Hav- 
ing  been  carried  off  a  captive  by  fome  hodile 
party,  after  a  variety  of  adventures  fhe  fell  into 
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the  hands  of  the  Tabafcans ,  and  had  refided  long 
enough  among  them  to  acquire  their  language  , 
without  lofing  the  ufe  of  her  own.  Thoughitwas 
both  tedious  and  troublefome  to  converfeby  the 
intervention  of  two  different  interpreters,  Cor¬ 
tes  was  fo  highly  pleafed  with  having  difcovered 
this  method  of  carrying  on  fome  intercourfe  with 
the  people  of  a  country  into  which  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  penetrate,  that  in  the  tranfports 
of  his  joy  he  conlidered  it  as  a  vifible  interpo- 
lition  of  Providence  in  his  favour.  1) 

Lands  his  troops. 

4c  » 

He  now  learned ,  that  the  two  perfons 
whom  he  had  received  on  board  of  his  fhip 
were  deputies  from  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  the 
one  governor  of  that  province  under  a  great 
monarch,  whom  they  called  Montezuma,  and 
the  other  the  commander  of  his  forces  there  ; 
and  that  they  were  fent  to  inquire  what  his  in¬ 
tentions  were  in  viliting  their  coalt,  and  to  of¬ 
fer  him  what  afliitance  he  migh  need,  in  order 
to  continue  his  voyage.  Cortes  ,  ftruck  with 
the  appearance  of  thofe  people  ,  as  well  as  the 
tenor  of  the  meffage,  allured  them,  in  refpeft- 
ful  terms  ,  that  he  approached  their  country 
with  moft  friendly  fentiments  ,  and  cametopro- 
pofe  matters  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare 

1)  B.  Diaz,  c.  37,  33.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  35,  26.  Herrera,  dec. 

3.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
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of  their  prince  and  his  kingdom,  which  he  would 
unfold  more  fully,  in  perfon ,  to  the  governor 
and  the  general.  Next  morning,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  any  anfwer,  he  landed  his  troops  /  his 
horfes  and  artillery ;  and  having  chofen  proper 
ground,  began  to  ereft  huts  for  his  men,  and 
to  fortify  his  camp.  The  natives,  inftead  of  op-- 
pofing  the  entrance  of  thofe  fatal  guefts  into  their 
country,  affiited  them  in  all  their  operations,  with 
an  alacrity  of  which  they  had  ere  long  good  reafon 
to  repent. 

His  firft  interview  with  the  Mexicans. 

Next  day,  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  entered  the 
Spanifh  camp  with  a  numerous  retinue  ,  and 
Cortes  ,  confidering  them  as  the  minifters  of  a 
great  monarch  ,  entitled  to  a  degree  of  attention 
very  different  from  that  which  the  Spaniards 
were  accuftcmed  to  pay  to  the  petty  Caziques, 
with  whom  they  had intercourfe  in  the  ifles,  re¬ 
ceived  them  with  much  formal  ceremony.  He 
informed  them  ,  that  hecame  as  ambaffador from 
Don  Carlos  of  Auftria,  king  of  Caftile ,  the  great- 
eft  monarch  of  the  Eaft  ,  and  was  intrufted 
with  proportions  of fuch moment ,  thathe  could 
impart  them  to  none  but  the  emperor  Monte¬ 
zuma  himfelf,  and  therefore  required  them  to 
condufthim,  without  lofs  of  time,  into  the  pre- 
N  fence  of  their  mafter.  The  Mexican  officers 
could  not  conceal  their  uneafinefs  at  a  requeft, 
which  they  knew  to  be  difagreeable  ,  and  which 
they  forefawmigh  prove  extremely  embarrafting 
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to  their  fovereign,  whole  mind  had  been  filled 
with  many  difquieting/apprehenfions,  everfince 
the  former  appearance  of  the  Spaniards  on  his 
coafts.  But  before  they  attempted  to  diffuade 
Cortes  from  infilling  on  this  demand  ,  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conciliate  his  good-will,  by  en¬ 
treating  him  to  accept  of  certain  prefents ,  which 
as  humble  haves  of  Montezuma,  they  laid  at 
his  feet.  Thefe  were  introduced  with  great 
parade,  and  confifted  of  line  cotton  cloth,  of 
plumes  of  various  colours,  and  of  ornaments  of 
gold  and  filver,  to  a  confiderable  value;  the 
workmanfhip  of  which  appeared  to  be  as  curious 
as  the  materials  were  rich.  The  difplay  of 
thefe  produced  an  effeft  very  .  different  from 
what  the  Mexicans  intended.  Inflead  of  Tatis- 
fying ,  it  increafed  the  avidity  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  rendered  them  fo  eager  and  impatient  to 
become  mailers  of  a  country  which  abounded 
with  fuch  precious  produftions,  that  Cortes  could 
hardly  liilen  with  patience  to  the  arguments 
which  Pilpatoe  and  Teutile  employed  to  diffuade 
him  from  vifiting  the  capital,  and  in  a  haughty 
determined  tone  he  infilled  on  his  demand,  of 
beingadmitted  to  a  perfonal  audience  oftheirfo- 
vereign.  During  this  interview,  fome  painters, 
in  the  train  of  the  Mexican  chiefs,  had  been  di¬ 
ligently  employed  in  delineating,  upon  white 
cotton  cloths,  figures  of  the  fhips,  the  horfes, 
the  artillery,  the  foldiers ,  and  whatever  elfe 
attracted  their  eyes,  as  fingular.  When  Cortes 
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obferved  this ,  and  was  informed  that  thefe 

piftures  were  to  be  fent  to  Montezuma,  in  order 

to  convey  to  him  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
ftrange  and  wonderful  objefts  now  prefented  to 
their  view,  than  any  words  could  communicate, 
he  refolved  to  render  the  reprefentation  ftill 
more  animated  and  interefting,  by  exhibiting 
fuch  a  fpeftacle  as  might  give  both  them  and 
their  monarch  an  awful  impreffion  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  prowefs  of  his  followers,  and  the 
irrefiftible  force  of  their  arms.  The  trumpets  , 
by  his  order,  founded  an  alarm;  the  troops, 
in  a  moment ,  formed  in  order  of  battle,  the 
infantry  performed  fuch  martial  exercifes  as  were 

bed;  fuited  to  difplay  the  effeft  of  their  different 
weapons;  the  horfe,  in  various  evolutions,  gave 
a  fpecimen  of  their  agility  and  flrength,  the  ar~ 
tilleiy  pointed  towards  the  thick  woods  which 
fnrrounded  the  camp  ,  made  a  dreadful  havock 
among  the  tiees.  The  Mexicans  looked  on  with 
that  filent  amazement,  which  is  natural  when 
the  mind  is  ftruck  with  objects,  which  are  both 
awful  and  above  its  comprehenfion.  But,  at 
the  expioflon  ofthe  cannon,  many  of  them  fled, 
fome  fell  to  the  ground,  and  all  were  fo  much 
confounded  at  the  fight  of  men  whofe  power 
fo  nearly  refembled  that  of  the  Gods  ,  that  Cortes 
found  it  difficult  to  compofe  and  reafiure  them. 

.The  painters  had  now  many  new  objefts  on 
which  to  exercife  their  art,  and  they  put  their 
fancy  on  the  ftretch  in  order  to  invent  figures 
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nnd  chambers  to  reprefent  the  extraordinary 
things  which  they  had  feen. 

Xegociations  with  Montezuma. 

MefFengers  were  immediately  difpatched 
to  Mbntezuma  with  thofe  piftures,  and  a  full 
account  of  every  thing  that  had  paffed  fmce 
the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards,  and  by  them  Cera¬ 
tes  fent  a  prefent  of  fotne  European  curiofities 
to  Montezuma,  which,  though  of  no  great  va¬ 
lue,  he  believed  would  be  acceptable  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  novelty.  The  Mexican  monarchs , 
in  order  to  obtain  early  information  of  every 
occurrence  in  all  the  corners  of  their  vaft  em¬ 
pire,  had  introduced  a  refinement  in  police  * 
unknown,  at  that  time,  in  Europe.  They  had 
couriers  polled  at  proper  Rations  along  the  prin¬ 
cipal  roads;  and  as  thele  were  trained  to  agi^ 
lity  by  a  regular  education,  and  relieved 
one  another  at  moderate  diftances,  they  con¬ 
veyed  intelligence  with  furprifing  rapidity. 
Though  the  capital  in  which  Montezuma  re- 
fided  was  above  a  hundred  and  eighty  miles 
from  St.  Juan  ae  Ulua,  Cortes’s  prefents  were 
carried  thither,  and  an  anfwer  to  his  demands 
was  received  in  a  few  days.  The  fame  officers 
who  had  hitherto  treated  with  the  Spaniards, 
were  employed  to  deliver  this  anfwer;  but  as 
they  knew  how  repugnant  the  determination  of 
their  mailer  was  to  all  the  fchemes  and  wifhes 
of  the  Spanifh  commander.,  they  would  not 
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venture  to  make  it  known  until  they  had  pre- 
vioufly  endeavoured  to  foothe  and  mollify  him. 

His  prefents. 

l  or  this  purpofe,  they  renewed  the  nego- 
elation,  by  introducing  a  train  of  a  hundred  In¬ 
dians,  loaded  with  prefents  fentto  him  by  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  The  magnificehce  of  thefe  was  fuch 
as  became  a  great  monarch,  and  far  exceeded 
any  idea  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitherto  form- 
med  of  his  wealth.  They  were  placed  upon 
mats  fpread  on  the  ground,  in  fuch  order,  as 
fhewed  them  to  the  greateft  advantage.  Cortes 
and  his  officers  viewed,  with  admiration,  the 
various  manufactures  of  the  country,  cotton 
fluffs  fo  line,  and  of  fuch  delicate  texture,  as 
to  referable  filk;  pictures  of  animals,  trees  ,  and 
other  natural  objects,  formed  with  feathers  of 
different  colours,  difpofed  and  mingled  with  fuch 
fkill  and  elegance,  as  to  rival  works  of  the  pen¬ 
cil  in  truth  and  beauty  of  imitation.  But  what 
chieily  attracted  their  eves,  were  two  lar^e 
plates  of  a  circular  form,  one  of  maffiive  gold 
representing  the  fun,  the  other  of  filver,  an  em¬ 
blem  of  the  moon,  m)  Thefe  were  accompanied 
with  bracelets  ,  collars,  rings ,  and  other  trin¬ 
kets  of  gold;  and  that  nothing  might  be  want¬ 
ing  which  could  give  the  Spaniards  a  complete 
idea  of  what  the  country  afforded,  with  fome 
boxes  filled  with  pearls-,  precious  Stones,  and 

tti)  See  NOTE  LXXIV, 
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grains  of  gold  un  wrought,  as  they  had  been  found 
in  the  mines  or  rivers. 

Forbids  Cortes  to  approach  his  capital, 

Cortes  received  all  thefe  with  an  appear¬ 
ance  of  profound  veneration  for  the  monarch  by 
whom  they  were  beftowed.  But  when  the 
Mexicans,  prefuming  upon  this,  informed  him, 
that  their  matter,  though  he  defired  him  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  what  he  had  fent  as  a  token  of  his  re¬ 
gard  for  the  monarch  whom  Cortes  reprefented, 
would  not  give  his  confent  that  foreign  troops 
fhould  approach  nearer  to  his  capital  ,  or  even 
allow  them  to  continue  longer  in  his  dominions, 
the  Spanifh  general  declared ,  in  a  manner  more 
refolute  and  peremptory  than  formerly,  that  he 
mutt  infill  on  his  firtt  demand  ,  as  he  could  not 
without  difhonour ,  return  to  his  own  fdvereign, 
until  he  was  admitted  into  the  prefence  of  the 
prince  whom  he  was  appointed  to  vittt  in  his 
name.  The  Mexicans,  aftonifhed  at  feeing  any 
man  dare  to  oppofe  that  will,  which  they  were 
accuftomed  toconttder  asfupreme  and  irrettftible , 
yet  afraid  of  precipitating  their  country  into 
an  open  rupture  with  fnch  formidable  enemies, 
prevailed  with  Cortes  to  promife,  that  he 
would  not  move  from  his  prefent  camp  ,  until 
the  return  of  a  mefienger,  whom  they  fent  to 
Montezuma  for  farther  inftruclions.  n) 

n)  B,  Diaz  ,  c«  39,  Gomara  Cron,  c»  27.  Herrera,  dec,  3,  lib,  vvc. 
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Stare  of  the  Mexican  empire  at  that  period. 

The  firmnefs  with  which  Cortes  adhered 
to  his  original  propofal ,  fhould  naturally  hare 
brought  the  negociation  between  him  and  Mon¬ 
tezuma  to  a  fpeedy  ifl'ue,  as  it  feemed  to  leave 
the  Mexican  monarch  no  choice,  but  either 
to  receive  him  with  confidence  as  a  friend  ,  or 
to  oppofe  him  openly  as  an  enemy.  The  latter 
was  what  might  have  been  expedited  from  a 
haughty  prince  in  poffeffion  of  extenfive  power. 
The  Mexican  empire,  at  this  period,  was  at 
a  pitch  of  grandeur  to  which  no  fociety  ever 
attained  in  10  fhort  a  period.  Though  it  had 
fubfifted  only  a  hundred  and  thirty  years,  its 
dominion  extended  from  the  North  to  the  South 
Sea,  over  territories  firetching,  with  fome  fmall 
interruption,  above  five  hundred  leagues  from 
eaft  to  well,  and  more  than  two  hundred  from 
north  to  fouth ,  comprehending  provinces  not  in¬ 
ferior  in  fertility ,  population  ,  and  opulence 
to  any  in  the  torrid  zone.  The  people  were 
warlike  and  enterprifing.  The  authority  of 
the  monarch  unbounded ,  and  his  revenues  con- 
fiderable.  If,  with  the  forces  which  might  have 
been  fuddenly  ailembled  in  fuch  an  empire, 
Montezuma  had  fallen  upon  the  Spaniards  while 
encamped  on  a  barren  unhealthy  coafl,  unfup- 
ported  by  any  ally ,  without  a  place  of  retreat, 
and  deflitute  of  provifions,  it  is  impoffible,  even 
with  all  the  advantages  of  their  fuperior  dif- 

cipline 
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cipline  and  arms,  that  they  could  have  flood 
the  i’hock,  and  they  mult  either  have  perifhed 
In  fuch  an  unequal  conteft,  or  have  abandoned 
the  enterprife. 

Chara&er  of  the  monarch*. 

As  the  power  of  Montezuma  enabled  him 
to  take  this  fpirited  part,  his  own  difpolitions 
feemed  naturally  to  prompt  him  to  it.  Of  all 
the  princes  who  had  fwayed  the  Mexican  fceptre 
he  was  the  molt  haughty,  the  moft  violent, 
and  the  moft  impatient  of  controul.  His  fub- 
je&s  looked  up  to  him  with  awe,  and  his  ene¬ 
mies  with  terrot.  The  former  he  governed 
with  unexampled  rigour,  but  they  were  im- 
prefled  with  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  capacity, 
as  commanded  their  refpeft  ;  and,  by  many  vic¬ 
tories  over  the  latter,  he  had  fpread  far  the 
dread  of  his  arms,  and  had  added  feveral  con- 
fiderable  provinces  to  his  dominions.  But  though 
his  talents  might  be  fuited  to  the  tranfac- 
tions  of  a  ftate  fo  imperfeftly  polifhed  as  the 
Mexican  empire,  and  lufficient  to  conduft  them 
while  in  their  accuftomed  courle,  they  were  al¬ 
together  inadequate  to  a  conjuncture  fo  extra¬ 
ordinary,  and  did  not  qualify  him  either  to 
judg„  with  the  difcernment,  or  to  aft  with  the 
decifion  ,  lequifite  in  fuch  a  trying  emergence. 

His  perplexity  and  terror  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Spaniards. 

From  the  moment  that  the  Spaniards  api 
peated  on  his  coaft,  he  difcovered  fymptoms  of 
Robertson  Vol.  II,  R 
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timidity  and  embarraffment.  Inftead  of  taking  fuch 
refolutions  as  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  power, 
or  the  memory  of  his  former  exploits,  might 
have  infpired ,  he  deliberated  with  an  anxiety 
and  hefitation  which  did  not  efcape  the  notice 
of  his  meaneft  courtiers.  The  perplexity  and 
difcompofure  of  Montezuma’s  mind  upon  this 
occafion ,  as  well  as  the  general  difmay  of  his 
fubje&s ,  were  not  owing  wholly  to  the  im~ 
preffion  which  the  Spaniards  had  made  by  the 
novelty  of  their  appearance  and  the  terror  of 
their  arms.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  up  to  a 
more  remote  fource.  There  was  an  opinion, 
if  we  may  believe  theearlieft  andmoft  authen- 
tick  Spanifh  hiftorians,  almoft  univerfal  among 
the  Americans,  that  fome  dreadful  calamity 
was  impending  over  their  heads,  from  a  race 
of  formidable  invaders  who  fhould  come  from 
regions  towards  the  riling  fun ,  to  overrun  and 
defolate  their  country.  Whether  this  difquiet- 
ing  apprehenlion  flowed  from  the  memory  of 
fome  natural  calamity  which  had  aiflitted  that 
part  of  the  globe,  and  impreffed  the  minds  of 
the  inhabitants  with  fuperftitious  fears  and  fore¬ 
bodings,  or  whether  it  was  an  imagination 
accidentally  fuggefted  by  the  aftonifhment  which 
the  firft  fight  of  a  new  race  of  men  occafioned, 
it  is  impo ffible  to  determine.  But  as  the  Me¬ 
xicans  were  more  prone  to  fuperftition  than  any 
people  in  the  New  World,  they  were  more 
deeply  affected  with  the  appearance  of  the  Spa- 
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mards,  whom  their  credulity  inftantly  repre¬ 
sented  as  the  inftruments  deltined  to  bring  about 
this  fatal  revolution  which  they  dreaded.  Un¬ 
der  thofe  circumftances ,  it  ceafes  to  be  incre¬ 
dible  that  a  handful  of  adventurers  fhould  alarm 
the  monarch  of  a  great  empire,  and  all  his 
fubjefts.  o) 


Continues  to  negotiate 


Notwithftanding  the  influence  of  this  irn- 
preffion,  when  the  meffenger  arrived  from  the 
Spanifh  camp  with  an  account  that  Cortes,  ad¬ 
hering  to  his  original  demand,  refufed  to  obey 
the  order  enjoining  him  to  leave  the  country , 
Montezuma  ahumed  fome  degree  of  refolution , 
and,  in  a  tranfport  of  rage  natural  to  a  fierce 
prince  unaccuftomed  to  meet  with  any  oppofi- 
tion  to  his  will,  he  threatened  to  facrifice  thofe 
prefumptuous  ftrangers  to  his  gods.  But  his 
doubts  and  fears  quickly  returned,  and  inftead 
of  iil'uing  orders  to  carry  his  threats  into  execu¬ 
tion  ,  he  again  called  his  minifters  to  confer 
and  offer  their  advice.  Feeble  and  temporizing 
meafures  will  always  be  the  refult  when  men 
alienable  to  deliberate  in  a  fituation  where  they 
ought  to  aft.  The  Mexican  counfellors  took 
no  effectual  meafure  for  expelling  fuch  trouble- 
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o)  Cortes  Relatione  Seconda  , 
rera,  dec,  2.  lib.  iii.  c 
Gomara  Cron.  c.  66.  93, 


,  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  334,  235.  Her- 
c.  1.  lib.  v.  c,  II.  lib,  vii.  c.  6. 
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fotne  intruders,  and  were  fatisfied  with  iiluing 
a  more  politive  injun&ion,  requiring  them  to 
leave  the  country;  but  this  they  prepofteroufly 
accompanied  with  a  prefent  of  fuch  value,  as 
proved  a  frefh  inducement  to  remain  there. 

Anxiety  and  apprehenfions  of  the  Spaniards. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spaniards  were  not  without 
folicitude  or  a  variety  of  fentiments,  in  deli¬ 
berating  concerning  their  own  future  conduft. 
From  what  they  had  already  feen  ,  many  of 
them  formed  fuch  extravagant  ideas  concerning 
the  opulence  of  the  country,  that,  difpifing 
danger  or  hardfhips ,  when  they  had  in  view 
treafures  which  appeared  to  be  inexhauftible , 
they  were  eager  to  attempt  the  conqueiL  Others 
eftimating  the  power  of  the  Mexican  empire  by 
its  wealth ,  and  enumerating  the  various  proofs 
which  had  occurred  of  its  being  under  a  well- 
regulated  adminiftration  ,  contended  ,  that  it 
would  be  an  aft  of  the  wildeft  frenzy  to  attack 
fuch  a  hate  with  a  fmall  body  of  men,  in  want 
of provifions,  unconnefted  with  any  ally,  and 
already  enfeebled  £>y  the  difeafes  peculiar  to  the 
climate,  and  the  lofs  of  feveral  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  p)  Cortes  fecretly  applauded  the  advo¬ 
cates  for  bold  meafures  ,  and  cherifhed  their 
romantick  hopes  ,  as  fuch  ideas  correfponded 

>» 
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with  his  own,  and  favoured  the  execution  of 
the  fch ernes  which  he  had  formed. 

Schemes  of  Cortes. 

From  the  time  that  the  fufpicions  of  Ve- 
lafquez  broke  out  with  open  violence  in  the  at¬ 
tempts  to  deprive  Cortes  of  the  command,  he 
faw  the  neceftity  of  diflolving  a  conneftion 
which  would  obftruft  and  embarrafs  all  his 
operations,  and  watched  for  a  proper  opportu¬ 
nity  of  coming  to  a  final  rupture  with  him. 

Having  this  in  view ,  he  had  laboured  by  every 
art  to  fecure  the  efteem  and  affe&ion  of  his 
foldiers.  With  his  abilities  for  command ,  it 
was  eafy  to  gain  their  efteem;  and  his  followers 
were  quickly  fatisfied  that  they  might  rely, 
with  perfect  confidence  ,  on  the  conduft  and 
courage  of  their  leader.  Nor  was  it  more  dif¬ 
ficult  to  acquire  their  affection.  Among  adven¬ 
turers,  nearly  of  the  fame  rank,  and  ferving  at 
their  own  expence  ,  the  dignity  of  command 
did  not  elevate  a  general  above  mingling  with 
thofe  who  afted  under  him.  Cortes  availed 
himfelf  of  this  freedom  of  intercourfe,  to  infi- 
nuate  himfelf  into  their  favour,  and  by  his  af¬ 
fable  manners,  by  well-timed  afts  of  liberality  - 
to  fome, .  by  infpiring  all  with  vaft  hopes,  and 
by  allowing  them  to  trade  privately  with  the 
natives,  q)  he  attached  the  greater  part  of  his, 


q)  See  NOTE  LXXV. 
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t: /  •-}*>■/  ’ 

foldiers  fo  firmly  to  himfelf,  that  they  almoft 
forgot  that  the  armament  had  been  fitted  out 
by  the  authority  ,  and  at  the  expence  of 
another. 

.  .  '  1  »  .  .  .  '  ‘  f'  *;•  '>  *  / 
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His  addrefs  in  carrying  them  on. 

" 3  "  «.****<  •  son  c  v,  ’  ■■■.  f(j?  jijjo  cf.t-i 

During  thofe  intrigues,  Teutile  arrived  with 
the  prefent  from  Montezuma,  and  ,  together 
with  it  ,  delivered  the  ultimate  order  of  that 
monarch  to  depart  inftantly  out  of  his  domi¬ 
nions;  and  when  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying, 
renewed  his  requeft  of  an  audience,  the  Me¬ 
xican  turned  from  him  abruptly  ,  and  quitted 
the  camp  with  looks  and  geftures  which  ftrongly 
exprefted  his  furprife  and  refentment.  Next 
morning,  none  of  the  natives  ,  who  ufed  to 
frequent  the  camp  in  great  numbers ,  in  order 
to  barter  with  the  foldiers,  and  to  bring  in 
provifions,  appeared.  All  friendly  correfpond- 
ence  feemed  now  to  be  at  an  end  ,  and  it  was 
expected  every  moment  that  hoftilities  would 
commence.  This,  though  an  event  that  might 
have  been  forefeen ,  occafioned  a  fudden  con- 
fternation  among  the  Spaniards  ,  which  em¬ 
boldened  the  adherents  of  Velafquez  not  only 
to  murmur  and  cabal  againft  their  general,  but 
to  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  remonftrate 
openly  againft  his  imprudence  in  attempting  the 
conqueft  of  a  mighty  empire  with  fuch  inade¬ 
quate  force,  and  to  urge  the  neceffity  of  return¬ 
ing  to  Cuba  ,  in  order  to  relit  the  fleet  and 
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augment  the  army,  Diego  de  Ordaz  ,  one  of 
his  principal  officers ,  whom  the  malcontents 
charged  with  this  commiffion,  delivered  it  with 
a  foldierly  freedom  and  bluntnefs  ,  alluring 
Cortes  that. he  fpoke  the  fentiments  of  the 
whole  army.  He  liftened  to  this  remonftrance 
without  any  appearance  of  emotion  ,  and  as  he 
well  knew  the  temper  and  wifhes  *  of  his 
foldiers  ,  and  forefaw  how  they  would  receive 
a  proportion  fatal  at  once  to  all  the  [fplendid 
hopes  and  fchemes  which  they  had  been  form¬ 
ing  with  fuch  complacency,  he  carried  his  diffi- 
mulation  fo  far  as  to  feem  to  relinquifh  his  own 
meafures  in  compliance  with  the  requeft  of 
Ordaz,  and  iffued  orders  that  the  army  fhould 
be  in  readinefs  next  day  to  reimbark  for  Cuba, 
As  foon  as  this  was  known,  the  difappointed 
adventurers  exclaimed  and  threatened  ;  the 
emiflaries  of  Cortes,  mingling  with  them,  in¬ 
flamed  their  rage;  the  ferment  became  general; 
the  whole  camp  was  almoft  in  open  mutiny; 
all  demanding  with  eagernefs  to  fee  their  com¬ 
mander.  Cortes  was  not  flow  in  appearing; 
when,  with  one  voice,  officers  and  foldiers  ex- 
preffed  their  aftonifhment  and  indignation  at 
the  orders  which  they  had  received.  It  was 
unworthy,  they  cried,  of  the  Caftilian  courage, 
to  be  daunted  at  the  firft  afpeft  of  danger,  and 
infamous  to  fly  before  any  enemy  appeared* 
For  their  parts,  they  were  determined  not  to 
relinquifh  an  enterprife,  that  had  hitherto  been 
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fuccefsful,  and  which  tended  To  vifibly  to  fpread 
the  knowledge  of  true  religion,  and  to  advance 
the  glory  and  interell  of  their  country*  Happy 
under  his  command  ,  they  would  follow  him 
with  alacrity  through  every  danger,  in  queft  of 
thoie  lettlements  and  treafures  which  he  had 
fo  long  held  out  to  their  view;  but  if  he  chofe 
rather  to  return  to  Cuba*,  and  tamely  give  up 
all  his  hopes  of  diftinftion  and  opulence  to  an 
envious  rival,  they  would  inftantly  chufe  an¬ 
other  general  to  conduft  them  in  that  path  of 
glory,  which  he  had  not  fpirit  to  enter* 

Cortes,  delighted  with  their  ardour,  took 
no  offence  at  the  boldnefs  with  which  it  was 
uttered.  The  fentiments  were  what  he  himfelf 
had  inlpired  ,  and  the  warmth  of  expreffion 
iatisfied  him  that  his  followers  had  imbibed  them 
thoroughly.  He  affefted  ,  however,  to  be 
lurpriled  at  what  he  heard  ,  declaring  that  his 
orders  to  prepare  for  embarking  were  iffued 
from  a  perfualion  that  this  was  agreeable  to  his 
troops;  that,  from  deference  to  what  he  had 
been  informed  was  their  inclination  ,  he  had 
facriffced  his  own  private  opinion,  which  was 
firmly  bept  on  effablifhing  immediately  a  fettle- 
ment  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  then  on  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  part  of  the 
country  ;  that  now  he  was  convinced  of  his 
error;  and  as  he  perceived  that  they  were 
animated  with  the  generous  fpirit  which  breath¬ 
ed  in  every  true  Spaniard  ,  he  would  refume , 
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with  frefh  ardour,  his  original  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  doubted  not  to  conduft  them,  in  the 
career  ofiviftory,  to  fuch  independent  fortunes 
as  their  valour  merited.  Upon  this  declaration, 
fhouts  of  applaufe  teftified  the  excels  of  their 
joy.  The  meafure  feemed  to  be  taken  with 
unanimous  confent;  fuch  as  fecretly  condemned 
it  being  obliged  to  join  in  the  acclamations  , 
partly  to  conceal  their  difaffeftion  from  their 
general,  and  partly  to  avoid  the  imputation  of 
cowardice  from  their  fellow-foldiers.  r) 

Eftablifhes  a  form  of  civil  government, 

--  "  ‘VVVV  t  V* 

Without  allowing  his  men  time  to  cool  or 
to  reflefi,  Cortes  fet  about  carrying  his  defign 
into  execution.  In  order  to  give  a  beginning 
to  a  colony,  he  affembled  the  principal  perfons 
in  his  army  ,  and  by  their  fuffrage  elefted  a 
council  and  magiftrates  in  whom  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  to  be  veiled.  As  men  naturally 
tranfplant  the  inllitutions  and  forms  of  the 
mother-country  into  their  new  fettlements,  this 
was  framed  upon  the  model  of  a  Spanifh  corpo¬ 
ration.  The  magifirates  were  diltinguifhed  by 
the  fame  names  and  enligns  of  office,  and  were 
to  exercife  a  fimilar  jurifdiftion.  All  the  per¬ 
fons  chofen  were  moft  firmly  devoted  to  Cortes, 
and  the  inltrument  of  their  election  was  framed 

Vj  *t  $  s  _  *-  j.  .  <>  i 
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in  the  king’s  name  ,  without  any  mention  of 
their  dependance  on  Veiafquez.  The  two 
principles  of  avarice  and  enthufiaim ,  which 
prompted  the  Spaniards  to  all  their  enterprises 
In  the  New  World,  feem  to  have  concurred  in 
fuggefting  the  name  which  Cortes  bellowed  on 
his  infant  fettlement.  He  called  it ,  Villa  rica 
de  la  vera  Cruz ;  that  is ,  The  rich  town  of 
the  true  Crofs. 

Refigns  his  cammiflian  , 

The  firft  meeting  of  the  new  council  was 
diftinguifhed  by  a  tranfaftion  of  great  moment. 
As  foon  as  it  ahembled ,  Cortes  applied  for 
leave  to  enter  ;  and  approaching  with  many 
marks  of  profound  refpeft,  which  added  di¬ 
gnity  to  the  tribunal,  and  fet  an  example  of 
reverence  for  its  authority,  he  began  a  long 
harangue,  in  which,  with  much  art,  and  in 
terms  extremely  flattering  to  perfons  juft  enter¬ 
ing  upon  their  new  fun&ion,  he  obferved,  that 
as  the  fupreme  jurifdi&ion  over  the  colony 
which  they  had  planted  was  now  vefted  in  this 
court,  he  conftdered  them  as  clothed  with  the 
authority,  and  reprefenting  the  perfon  of  their 
fovereign;  that  accordingly  he  would  commu¬ 
nicate  to  them  what  he  deemed  eftential  to  the 
publick  fafety,  with  the  fame  dutiful  fidelity  as 
if  he  were  addrefftng  his  royal  mailer;  that  the 
fecurity  of  a  colony  fettled  in  a  great  empire, 
whole  fovereign  had  already  difcovered  his  hof- 
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tile  Intentions,  depended  upon  arms,  and  the 
efficacy  of  thefe  upon  the  fubordination  and 
difcipline  preferved  among  the  troops ;  that  his 
ri"ht  to  command  was  derived  from  a  commif- 
ilon  granted  by  the  governor  of  Cuba;  and  as 
that  had  been  long  fince  revoked,  the  lawful- 
nefs  of  his  jurifdiftion  might  well  be  queftioned; 
that  he  feemed  to  aft  upon  a  defeftive  ,  or 
even  a  dubious  title ;  nor  could  they  trull  an 
army  which  might  difpute  the  powers  of  its  ge¬ 
neral,  at  a  junfture  when  it  ought  implicitly 
to  obey  his  orders;  that,  moved  by  thefe  con- 
fiderations,  he  now  religned  all  his  authority 
to  them,  that  they,  having  both  right  to  chufe , 
and  power  to  confer  ful  jurifdiftion,  might  ap¬ 
point  one,  in  the  king’s  name,  to  command 
the  army  in  its  future  operations;  and,  as  for 
his  own  part,  fuch  was  his  zeal  for  the  fervice 
in  which  they  were  engaged,  that  he  would 
moft  cheerfully  take  up  a  pike  with  the  fame 
hand  that  laid  down  the  general’s  truncheon, 
and  convince  his  fellow  -foldiers,  that  though 
accuftomed  to  command,  he  had  not  forgotten 
how  to  obey.  Having  finifhed  his  difcourfe, 
he  laid  the  commiffion  from  Velafquez  upon  the 
table,  and,  after  kiffing  his  truncheon,  deli¬ 
vered  it  to  the  chief  magiftrate,  and  withdrew. 

and  is  chofen  chief  juftice  and  captain  -  general. 

, •  .  .  * 

The  deliberations  of  the  council  were  not 
long,  as  Cortes  had  concerted  this  important 
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m ca Cure  with  his  confidents,  and  had  prepared 
t  ie  other  members,  with  great  addrefs,  for  the 
part  which  he  wil'hed  them  to  take.  His  re¬ 
signation  was  accepted;  and  as  the  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  tencur  of  their  profperity  under  his  conduft 
afforded  the  moil  fatisfying  evidence  of  his  abi¬ 
lities  for  command,  they,  by  their  unanimous 
fuffrage,  elefted  him  chief  juftice  of  the  colony, 
and  captain  -  general  of  its  army,  and  appoint¬ 
ed  his  commiffion  to  be  made  out  in  the  king’s 
name,  with  moil  ample  powers,  which  were 
to  continue  in  force  until  the  royal  pleafure 
fhould  be  farther  known.  That  this  deed  might 
not  be  deemed  the  machination  of  a  junto,  the 
council  called  together  the  troops,  and  acquaint¬ 
ed  them  with  what  had  been  refolved.  The 
foldiers  ,  with  eager  applaufe,  ratified  their 
choice;  the  air  refounded  with  the  name  of 
Cortes,  and  all  vowed  to  fet  their  blood  in  fup- 
port  of  his  authority. 

Ailsrts  his  Authority  with  vigour. 

Cortes  having  now  brought  his  intrigues  to 
the  defired  iffue,  and  fhaken  off  his  mortifying 
dependance  on  the  governor  of  Cuba,  accepted 
of  the  commiffion ,  which  veiled  in  him  fu- 
preme  jurifdi&ion ,  civil  as  well  as  military, 
over  the  colony,  with  many  profeffions  ofre- 
fpeft  to  the  council,  and  gratitude  to  the  army. 
Together  with  his  new  command,  he  affumed 
greater  dignity,  and  began  to  exercife  more  ex- 
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tenfive  powers.  Formerly  he  had  felt  himfelf 
to  be  only  the  deputy  of  a  fubjeft;  now  he 
afted  as  the  reprefentative  of  his  fovereign. 
The  adherents  of  Velafquez,  fully  aware  of 
what  would  be  the  effeft  of  this  change  in  the 
fituation  of  Cortes,  could  no  longer  continue 
iilent  and  paffive  fpe&ators  of  his  aftions.  They 
exclaimed  openly  againft  the  proceedings  of  the 
council  as  illegal ,  and  againft  thofe  of  the  army 
as  mutinous.  Cortes  ,  inftantly  perceiving  the 
neceffity  of  giving  a  timely  check  to  fuch  fedi- 
tious  difcourfe  by  fome  vigorous  meafure,  ar¬ 
retted  Ordaz  ,  Efcudero  ,  and  Velafquez  de 
Leon,  the  ringleaders  of  this  faftion ,  and  lent 
them  prifoners  aboard  the  fleet,  loaded  with 
chains.  Their  dependants  ,  aftonifhed  and 
overawed,  remained  quiet;  and  Cortes,  more 
defirous  to  reclaim  than  to  punifh  his  prifoners  > 
who  were  officers  of  great  merit,  courted  their 
friendfhip  with  fuch  affiduity  and  addrefs,  that 
.the  reconciliation  was  perfectly  cordial;  and 
on  the  moft  trying  occafions,  neither  their  con- 
neftion  with  the  governor  of  Cuba,  nor  the 
memory  of  the  indignity  with  which  they  had 
been  treated,  tempted  them  to  fwerve  from  an 
inviolable  attachment  to  his  intereft.  s)  In  this, 
as  well  as  his  other  negociations  at  this  critical 
conjunfture,  which  decided  with  refpeft  to 
his  future  fame  and  fortune,  Cortes  owed  much 

s)  B.  Diaz,  C.  42,  43.  Gomara  Cron,  c,  30,  31.  Herrera  , 
dec,  2*  lib,  v,  e.  7. 
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of  his  fuccefs  to  the  Mexican  gold ,  which  he 
difnibuted  with  a  liberal  hand  both  among  his 
friends  and  his  opponents,  t) 

His  friendfhip  courted  by  the  Zempoallans. 

Cortes,  having  thus  rendered  the  union  be¬ 
tween  himfelf  and  his  army  indiffoluble ;  by 
thofe  53m  on  afts  of  difobedience ,  thought  he 
might  now  venture  to  quit  the  camp  in  which 
he  had  hitherto  remained,  and  advance  into  the 
country.  To  this  he  was  encouraged  by  an 
event  no  lefs  fortunate  than  feafonable.  .  Some 
Indians  having  approached  his  camp  in  a  myfte- 
lious  manner,  were  introduced  into  his  pre¬ 
tence.  >  He  found  that  they  were  fent  with  a 
proffer  of  friendfhip  from  the  cazique  of  Zem- 
poalla,  a  confiderable  town  at  no  great  diftance; 
and  from  their  anfwers  to  a  variety  of  queftions 
which  he  put  to  them  ,  according  to  his  ufual 
practice  in  every  interview  with  the  people  of 
the  country ,  he  gathered  ,  that  their  mailer, 
though  iubject  to  the  Mexican  empire,  was  im¬ 
patient  of  the  yoke  ,  and  filled  with  fuch  dread 
and  hatred  of  Montezuma,  that  nothing  could 
be  more  acceptable  to  him  than  any  profpeft  of 
deliverance  from  the  oppreffion  under  which  he 
groaned.  On  hearing  this,  a  ray  of  light  and 
hope  broke  in  upon  the  mind  of  Cortes.  .He 
law  that  the  great  empire  ,  which  he  intended 

0  B.  Diaz,  c,  44,  ,  '  . ..  .  . 
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to  attack  was  not  united,  nor  its  fovereign  belov¬ 
ed.  He  concluded,  that  the  caufes  of  difaf- 
feftion  could  not  be  confined  to  one  province, 
but  that  in  other  corners  there  mull  be  malcon¬ 
tents,  fo  weary  of  fubje&ion,  or  fo  defirous  of 
change,  as  to  be  ready  to  follow  the  ltandard 
of  any  proteftor.  Full  of  thole  ideas,  on  which 
he  began  to  form  a  fcheme,  that  time*  and  more 
perfeft  information  concerning  the  Rate  of  the 
country,  enabled  him  to  mature ,  he  gave  a  molt 
gracious  reception  to  the  Zempoallans,  and  pro- 
mifed  foon  to  vifit  their  cazique.  u) 

Marches  to  Zempoalla. 

■  ■■  ■  '  -  •  :■}  •  •  ;  £  , 

In  order  to  perform  this  promife ;  it  was 
not  neceffary  to  vary  the  route  which  he  had 
already  fixed  for  his  march.  Some  officers, 
whom  he  had  employed  to  furvey  the  coaft, 
having  difcovered  a  village  named  Quiabiflan, 
about  forty  miles  to  the  northward,  which, 
both  on  account  of  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  and 
commodioufnefs  of  the  harbour,  feemed  to  be 
a  more  proper  Ration  for  a  fettlement  than  that 
where  he  was  encamped,  Cortes  determined  to 
remove  thither.  Zempoalla  lay  in  his  way, 
where  the  cazique  received  him  in  the  manner 
which  he  had  reafon  to  expeft;  with  gifts  and 
carelTes,  like  a  man  folicitous  to  gain  his  good¬ 
will;  with  refpeft  approaching  almoft  to  ad  ora- 

*0  Bt  Diaz,  c,  41.  Gowara  Cron.  c.  2g, 
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tlon ,  like  one  who  looked  up  to  him  as  a  deli¬ 
verer.  From  him  he  learned  many  particulars 
with  refpeft  to  the  character  of  Montezuma, 
and  the  circumflances  which  rendered  his  domi¬ 
nion  odious.  He  was  a  tyrant,  as  the  cazique 
told  him  with  tears,  haughty,  cruel,  and  fu- 
fpicious;  who  treated  his  own  fubjefts  with  ar¬ 
rogance,  ruined  the  conquered  provinces  by  ex- 
cefilve  exa&ions,  and  often  tore  their  fons  and 
daughters  from  them  by  violence;  the  former 
to  be  offered  as  victims  to  his  gods;  the  latter, 
to  be  referved  as  concubines  for  himfelf  or  fa¬ 
vourites.  Cortes,  in  reply  to  him,  artfully 
infinuated,  that  one  great  objeft  of  the  Spaniards 
in  vifiting  a  country  fo  remote  from  their  own, 
was  to  redrefs  grievances,  and  to  relieve  the 
oppreffed ;  and  having  encouraged  him  to  hope 
for  this  interpofition  in  due  time,  he  continued 
his  march  to  Quiabiilan. 

Builds  a  fort. 

The  fpof:  which  his  officers  had  recommend¬ 
ed  as  a  proper  fituation,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
fo  well  chofeti,  that  he  immediately  marked 
out  ground  for  a  town.  The  houfes  to  be  erect¬ 
ed  were  only  huts;  but  thefe  were  to  be  fur- 
rounded  with  fortifications,  of  Efficient  ftrength 
to  refift  the  affaults  of  an  Indian  army.  As  the 
finifhing  of  thofe  fortifications  was  effential  to 
the  exiftence  of  a  colony,  and  of  no  lefs  import¬ 
ance  in  profecuting  the  defigns  which  the  leader 

and 
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and  his  followers  meditated,  both  in  order 
to  fecure  a  place  of  retreat,  and  to  preserve  their 
communication  with  the  fea,  every  man  in  the 
army,  officers  a^  well  as  foldiers,  put  his  hand 
to  the  work,  Cortes  himfelf  fetting  them  an  ex- 
ample  of  aftivity  and  perfeverance  in  labour. 
The  Indians  of  Zempoalla  and  Quiabiilan  lent 
their  aid;  and  this  petty  Ration,  the  parent  of 

io  many  mighty  fettlements,  was  foon  in  a  Rate 
of  defence,  x) 

7  ‘  *  t  . 

Concludes  a  formal  alliance  with  feveral  caziquesi 

,  *  ,  ,  —  >  |  «  ,  * '  v  •  < 

W  hile  engaged  in  this  neceUary  work,  Cor¬ 
tes  had  feveral  interviews  with  the  caziques  of 
Zempoalla  and  Quiabiilan ;  and  availing  himfelf 
of  their  wonder  and  aftonifhment  at  the  new 
obj«.Ci_s  which  they  daily  beheld,  he  gradually 
infpired  them  with  fuch  an  high  opinion  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  beings  of  a  fuperior  order,  and 
irre.ifiible  in  arms,  that,  relying  on  their  pro¬ 
tection,  they  ventured  to  infult  the  Mexican 
power,  at  the  very  name  of  which  they  were 
accuftomed  to  tremble.  Some  of  Montezuma’s 
officers  having  appeared  to  levy  the  ufual  tri- 
bute,  and  to  demand  a  certain  number  of  human 
victims,  as  an  expiation  for  their  guilt  in  pre¬ 
fuming  to  hold  intercourse  with  thofe  ftrangers 
Whom  the  emperor  had  commanded  to  leave  his 
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dominions,  inftead  of  obeying  the  order,  the 
cazrques  made  them  prifoners ,  treated  them 
with  great  indignity,  and  ,  as  their  fuperftition 
was  no  lefs  barbarous  than  that  of  the  Mexicans, 
they  prepared  to  facrifice  them  to  their  gods. 
From  this  laft  danger  they  were  delivered  by 
the  interpofition  of  Cortes,  who  manifeited  the 
utmoll  horror  at  the  mention  of  fuch  a  deed. 
The  two  caziques  having  now  been  pufhed  to 
an  aft  of  fuch  open  rebellion,  as  left  them  no 
hope  of  fafety  but  in  attaching  themfelves  invio¬ 
lably  to  the  Spaniards,  they  foon  completed 
their  union  with  them  ,  by  formally  acknow¬ 
ledging  themfelves  to  be  vafials  of  the  fame  mon¬ 
arch.  Their  example  was  followed  by  the  To- 
tonaques,  a  fierce  people  who  inhabited  the 
mountainous  part  of  the  country.  They  wil¬ 
lingly  fiibjefted  themfelves  to  the  crown  of  Caf- 
tile,  and  offered  to  accompany  Cortes,  with 
all  their  forces  in  his  march  towards  Mexico,  y) 

•  _  :  -  ' 

tils  meal’ures  to  procure  a  confirmation  of  his  authority  by 

the  king. 

;  »  ■  ».<S  .•  i  )  -  -  i  ' 

Cortes  had  now  been  above  three  months 

'  ;  -N 

in  New  Spain  ;  and  though  this  period  had  not 
been  diftinguifhed  by  martial  exploits,  every 
moment  had  been  employed  in  operations,  which, 

though  lefs  fplendid ,  were  more  important. 

h.r  . '  ■  rioh'ivs 
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By  his  addrefs  in  conducing  his  intrigues  with 
his  own  artwy,  as  well  as  his  fagacity  in  car¬ 
rying  on  his  negociations  With  the  natives ,  he 
had  already  laid  the  foundations  of  his  future 
luccefs.  But  whatever  confidence  he  might 
place  in  the  plan  which  he  had  formed,  he  could 
not  but  perceive,  that  as  his  title  ttf  command 
Was'  derived  from  a  doubtful  authority,  he  held 
it  by  a  precarious  tenure.  The  injuries  which 
Velaiquez  had  received,  were  fuch  as  Would 
naturally  prompt  him  to  apply  for  redrefs  to  their 
common  fovereigrt;  and  fuch  a  reprhfentation, 
he  forefaw,  might  be  given  of  hi3  conduit  .* 
that  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend  ,  hot  only  that 
he  might  be  degraded  from  his  prefer: t  rank, 
but  fubjefted  to  punifhment.  Before  he  began* 
his  march  f  it  was  neceffary  to  take  the  rrtoft 
effectual  precautions  againlt  this  impending  darr- 
gerf  With  this  view,  he  perfudded  the  magif- 
trates  of  his  colony  to  addrefs  a  letter  to  the 
king  ,  containing  a  long  account  of  theff  own 
ferviees;  a  pompous  description  of  the  country 
which  they  had  difcovered;  its  riches,  the  dum¬ 
ber  of  its  inhabitants,  their  civilization  and  aits  • 
a  view  of  the  progress  which  they  had  already 
made,  in  annexing  feveral  extehfive  provinces 
of  it  to  the  crown  ofCaftile,  and  of  the  fchefce's 
which  they  had  formed,  as  Well  aS  the  hopes 
Which  they  entertained,  of  reducing  the  whole 
to  fubjeftion;  and,  laft  of  all,  they  gave  a  mi- 
nu.e  detail  of  the  motives  which  had  induced 

S  a 
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them  to  renounce  all  conne&ion  with  Velafquez, 
to  fettle  a  colony  dependant  upon  the  crown 
alone,  and  to  veil  the  fupreme  power,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  in  the  hands  of  Cortes  ;  humbly 
requefting  their  fovereign  to  ratify  what  they 
had  done  by  his  royal  authority*  Cortes  himfelf 
wrote  in  a  fimilar  llrain  ;  and  as  he  knew  that 
the  Spanifh  court,  accuftomed  to  the  exagge¬ 
rated  reprefentations  of  every  new  country  by 
its  difcoverer ,  would  give  little  credit  to  their 
fplendid  accounts  of  New  Spain ,  if  thefe  were 
not  accompanied  with  fuch  a  fpecimen  of  what 
it  contained,  as  would  excite  an  . high  idea  of 
its  opulence,  he  folicited  his  foldiers  to  relinquifh 
what  they  might  claim  as  their  part  of  the  trea- 
fures  which  had  hitherto  been  collefted,  in  order 
that  the  whole  might  be  fent  to  the  l^ing.  Such 
was  the  afeendant  which  he  had  acquired  over 
their  minds ,  and  fuch  their  own  romantick  ex- 
p  eolations  of  future  wealth,  that  an  army  of  in¬ 
digent  and  rapacious  adventurers  was  capable 
of  this  generous  effort,  and  offered  to  their  fo¬ 
vereign  the  richefl  prefent  that  had  hitherto 
been  tranfmitted  from  the  New  World,  z)  Porr 
tocarrero  and  Montejo,  the  chief  magillrates  of 
the  colony,  were  appointed  to  carry  this  pre¬ 
fent  to  Caftile,  with  exprefs  orders  not  to  touch 
at  Cuba  in  their  paffage  thither,  a) 


z)  See  NOTE  LXXVL 

a)  B,  Diaz,  c.  54*  Gomara  Cron.  c.  40.  •  *• 
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A  confpiracy  againft  Cortes. 

.•  v  •  .  '  i  \  t  ''  <  •  ,  H 

While  a  veiTel  was  preparing  for  their  de¬ 
parture,  an  unexpe&ed  event  occafioned  a  ge¬ 
neral  alarm.  Some  foldiers  and  failors,  fecretly 
attached  to  Velaquez,  or  intimidated  at  the 
profpeel  of  the  dangers  unavoidable  in  attempt¬ 
ing  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  great  em¬ 
pire  with  fuch  unequal  force,  formed  the  defign 
of  feizing  one  of  the  brigantines,  and  making 
their  efcape  to  Cuba,  in  order  to  give  the  go¬ 
vernor  fuch  intelligence  as  might  enable  him  to 
intercept  the  fhip  which  was  to  carry  the  trea- 
lure  and  difpatches  to  Spain.  This  confpiracy, 
though  formed  by  perfons  of  low  rank,  was 
condufted  with  profound  fecrecy ;  but  at  the 
moment  when  every  thing  was  ready  for  exe¬ 
cution,  they  were  betrayed  by  one  of  their 
affociates. 

He  deftroys  his  fleet* 

Though  the  good  fortune  of  Cortes  inter- 
pofed  fo  feafonably  on  this  occafion,  the  detec¬ 
tion  *of  this  confpiracy  filled  his  mind  with  molt 
difquieting  apprehenfions ,  and  prompted  him 
to  execute  a  fcheme  which  he  had  long  revolv¬ 
ed.  He  perceived  that  the  fpirit  of  difaffeftion 
ftill  lurked  among  his  troops;  that  though  hi¬ 
therto  checked  by  the  uniform  fuccefs  of  his 
fchemes,  or  kept  down  by  the  hand  of  autho- 
rity ,  various  events  might  occur  which  would 

'  *  •  -  •  i  S 
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encourage  and  call  it  forth.  He  obferved,  that 
many  of  his  men  ,  weary  of  the  fatigue  of  fer- 
vice  ,  longed  to  revifit  their  fettlements  in  Cu- 
ba ;  and  that  upon  any  appearance  of  extraordi¬ 
nary  danger,  or  any  reverfe  of  fortune,  it  would 
be  impoffible  to  reftrain  them  from  returning 
thither.  He  was  fenfible  that  his  forces,  al¬ 
ready  too  feeble,  could  bear  no  diminution, 
and  that  a  very  fmall  defe&ion  of  his  followers 
would  oblige  him  to  abandon  the  enterprife. 
After  ruminating  often ,  and  with  much  folici- 
tude,  upon  thofe  particulars,  he  faw  no  hope 
of  fuccefs,  but  in  cutting  off  all  poflibiJity  of  re¬ 
treat,  and  reducing  his  men  to  the  neceffity  of 
adopting  the  fame  refolution  with  which  he 
himfelf  was  animated,  either  to  conquer  or  to 
perifb.  With  this  view,  he  determined  to  de- 
ftroy  his  fleet;  but  as  he  durff  not  venture  to 
execute  fuch  a  bold  refolution  by  his  Angle  au¬ 
thority,  he  laboured  to  bring  his  foldiers  to 
adopt  his  ideas  with  refpeft  to  the  propriety 
of  this  jneafqre.  His  addrefs  in  accomplifhing 

this  was  not  inferior  to  the  arduous  occafion  ini 

. 

•  *  *  .  •*«  ■'  *  '  j  u  ■  ~  * j  ; 

been  long  at  fea,  ^s  to  be  altogether  unfit  for 
fervice ;  to  others  he  pointed  out  what  a  fea- 
fonable  reinforcement  of  ffrength  they  would 
derive  from  the  junftion  of  an  hundred  man, 
now  unprofitably  employed  as  failors  ;  gnd  tp 
all,  ho  reprefented  the  neceffity  of  fixing  their 


which  it  was  employed.  He  perfuaded  feme 
that  the  fnips  had  fuffered  fo  much  by  havinj 
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.  eyes  and  wijfhes  upon  what  was  before  them , 
without  allowing  the  idea  of  a  retreat  once  to 
enter  their  thoughts.  With  univerfal  confenfc 
the  Chips  were  drawn  afhore,  and  after  {tripping 
them  of  their  fails,  rigging,  iron-works,  and 
whatever  elfe  might  be  of  ufe,  they  were  broke 
in  pieces.  Thus,  frpm  an  effort  of  magnani¬ 
mity,  to  which  there  is  nothing  parallel  in  hif- 
tory,  five  hundred  men  voluntarily  confented 
to  be  fhut  up  in  a  hoftile  country,  filled  with 
powerful  and  unknown  nations  ;  and  having 
precluded  every  means  of  efcape,  left  themfel- 
ves  without  any  refource  but  their  own  valour 
and  perfeverance.  b) 

Nothing  now  retarded  Cortes;  the  alacrity 
of  his  troops  and  the  difpolition  of  his  allies 
were  equally  favourable.  All  the  advantages, 
however,  derived  from  the  latter  though  pro¬ 
cured  by  much  affiduity  and  addreft,  were  well 
nigh  lpft  in  a  moment  by  an  indifereet  fally  of 
religious  zeal,  which,  on  many  occalions,  pre¬ 
cipitated  Cortes  into  aftions  inconfiftent  with 
the  prudence  that  diftinguifhes  his  character. 
Though  hitherto  he  had  neither  time  nor  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  explain  to  the  natives  the  errors  of 
their  own  fuperflition ,  or  to  inftru6t  them  in 
the  principles  of  the  Chriiiian  faith ,  he  com¬ 
manded  his  foldiers  to  overturn  the  altars  and 
to  deftroy  the  idols  in  the  chief  temple  of  Zem- 

b)  Relat.  di  Cortes.  Ramuf.  iii.  245.  B.  Diaz,  e.  *5:7,  5H* 

Herrera  ,  dec.  2.  lib.  v.  c.  14. 

'  t  v  ■»  T 
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poalla  ,  and  in  their  place  to  ereft  a  crucifix 
and  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  people 
beheld  this  with  aftonifhment  and  horror  j  the 
priefts  excited  them  to  arms  ;  but  fuch  was  the 
authority  of  Cortes,  and  fo  great  the  afcendant 
which  the  Spaniards  had  acquired,  that  the  com¬ 
motion  was  appeafed  without  bloodfhed  ,  and 
concord  perfeftly  re-eftablifhed.  c) 

Advances  into  the  country. 

Cortes  began  bis  march  from  Zempoalla 
on  the  fixteenth  of  Augnft,  with  five  hundred 
men,  fifteen  horfe ,  and  fix  field-pieces.  The 
left  of  his  troops,  confifting  chiefly  of  fuch  as  from 
age  or  infirmity  were  lefsfit  for  a&ive  fervice,  he 
left  as  a  garrifon  in  Villa  Rica ,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Efcalante,  an  officer  of  merit,  and  warmly 
attached  to  his  intereft.  The  cazique  of  Zem¬ 
poalia  fupplied  him  with  provifions  ,  and  with 
two  hundred  of  thofe  Indians  called  Tamemes, 
whofe  office,  in  a  country  where  tame  animals 
were  unknown,  was  to  carry  burdens,  and  per¬ 
form  all  lervile  labour.  They  were  a  great  re¬ 
lief  to  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  who  hitherto  had 
been  obliged,  not  only  to  carry  their  own  bag¬ 
gage,  but  to  drag  along  the  artillery  by  main 
force.  He  offered  likewife  a  conliderable  body 
of  his  troops  ,  but  Cortes  was  fatlsTied  with 
four  hundred ;  taking  care,  however,  to  chufe 
perfons  of  fuch  note  as  might  prove  hoftages 

c)  B.  Diaz,  c.  41,  42.  Herrera  ,  dec.  2*  lib.  v»  c.  3,  4. 
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for  the  fidelity  of  their  mailer.  Nothing  me¬ 
morable  happened  in  his  progrefs  ,  until  he  ar¬ 
rived  on  the  confines  of  Tlafcala.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  that  province,  a  warlike  people,  were 
inpfacaple  enemies  of  the  Mexicans,  and  had 
been  united  in  an  ancient  alliance  with  the  ca- 
ziques  of  Zempoalla.  Though  lefs  civilized 
than  the  fubjefts  of  Montezuma  ,  they  were 
advanced  in  improvement  far  beyond  the  rude 
nations  of  America,  whofe  manners  we  have 
defcribed.  They  had  made  confiderable  pro¬ 
grefs  in  agriculture;  they  dwelt  in  large  towns; 
they  were  not  Grangers  to  fome  fpecies  of  com¬ 
merce;  and  in  theimperfeft  accounts  of  their  in- 
Ritutions  and  laws  tranfmitted  to  us  by  the 
early  Spanifh  writers ,  we  difcern  traces  both 
of  difiributive  juflice  and  of  criminal  jurisdi&ion, 
An  their  interior  police.  But  Rill,  as  the  degree 
of  their  civilization  was  incomplete,  and  as 
they  depended  for  fubfifience  not  on  agriculture 
alone,  but  trufied  for  it,  in  a  great  meafure, 
to  hunting,  they  retained  many  of  the  qualities 
natural  to  men  in  this  Rate.  Like  them,  they 
were  fierce  and  revengeful;  like  them,  too, 
they  were  high-fpirited  and  independent.  In 
confequence  of  the  former,  they  were  involved 
in  perpetual  hofiilites,  and  had  but  a  flender 
and  occafional  intercourfe  with  neighbouring 
Rates.  The  latter  infpired  them  with  fuch  de- 
tefiation  of  fervitude,  that  they  not  only  refuf- 
ed  to  Roop  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  maintained 
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an  obttinate  and  fuccefsful  conteft  in  defence  of 
their  liberty  againft  the  fuperior  power  of  the 
Mexican  empire ,  but  they  guarded  with  equal 
folicitu.de  againft  domeftick  tyranny  ;  and  dif- 
daining  to  acknowledge  any  matter,  they  lived 
under  the  mild  and  limited  jurisdiction  of  a 
council  elefted  by  their  feveral  tribes. 

His  War  with  the  Tlafcalans. 

Cortes,  though  he  had  received  information 
concerning  the  martial  charafter  of  this  people, 
flattered  himfelf  that  his  profefiions  of  deliver¬ 
ing  the  oppretted  from  the  tyranny  of  Monte¬ 
zuma  ,  their  inveterate  enmity  to  the  Mexicans, 
and  the  example  of  their  ancient  allies  theZem- 
poallans,  might  induce  the  Tlafcalans  to  grant 
him  a  friendly  reception.  In  order  to  difpofe 
them  to  this,  four  Zempoallans  of  great  emi-. 
nence  were  fent  ambaffadors  ,  to  requell,  in 
his  name,  and  in  that  of  their  cazique^  that 
they  would  permit  the  Spaniards  topafs  through 
the  territories  of  the  republick  in  their  way  to 
Mexico.  But  inftead  of  the  favourable  anfwer 
which  was  expefted,  the  Tlafcalans  feized  the 
ambattadors,  and  without  any  regard  jto  their 
publick  charafter,  made  preparations  for  facrific- 
ing  them  to  their  gods.  At  the  fam.e  time , 
they  attembled  their  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe 
thofe  unknown  invaders,  if  they  fhould  attempt 
to  make  their  paffage  good  by  force  of  arms. 
Various  motiyes  concurred  in  precipitating  the 
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Tlafcalans  into  this  refolution.  A  fierce  people  , 
fbut  up  within  its  own  narrow  precincts ,  and 
little  accuftomed  to  any  intercourfe  with  for¬ 
eigners  ,  is  apt  to  confider  every  ftranger  as  an 
enemy ,  and  is  eafily  excited  to  arms.  They 
concluded  ,  from  Cortes’s  propofal  of  vifiting 
Montezuma  in  his  capital,  that  notwithftanding 
all  his  profeffions,  he  courted  the  friendfhip  of 
a  monarch  whom  they  both  hated  and  feared. 
The  imprudent  zeal  of  Cortes  in  violating  the 
temples  in  Zempoalla,  filled  the  Tlafcalans  with 
horror;  and  as  they  were  no  lefs  attached  to 
fheir  fuperftition  than  the  other  nations  of  New 
Spain ,  they  were  impatient  to  avenge  their 
injured  gods,  and  to  acquire  the  merit  of  of¬ 
fering  up  to  them,  as  victims,  thofe  impious 
men  who  had  dared  to  profane  their  altars ; 
the  Spaniards,  from  the  fmallnefs  of  their  num¬ 
ber,  were  objefLs  of  contempt;  they  had  not  yet 
meafured  their  own  flrength  with  thofe  new  ene¬ 
mies,  apd  had  no  idea  of  the  fuperiority  which 
they  derived  from  their  arms  and  difcipHne. 

Succefs  of  it. 

Cortes,  after  waiting  fome  days,  in  vain* 
for  the  return  of  his  ambaffadors  ,  advanc¬ 
ed  (Aug.  30.  1519.)  into  the  Tlafcalan  ter¬ 
ritories.  As  the  refolutions  of  people  who 
delight  in  war  are  executed  with  ino  lefs 
promptitude  than  they  are  formed  ,  he  found 
troops  in  the  field  ready  to  oppofe  him.  They 
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t  * 

attaked  him  with  great  intrepidity,  and,  in  the 
lirft  encounter,  wounded  fome  of  the  Spaniards, 
and  killed  two  horfes:  a  lofs,  in  their  fituation, 
of  great  moment,  becaufe  it  was  irreparable. 
Irom  this  fpecimen  of  their  courage,  Cortes 
favv  the  neceffity  of  proceeding  with  caution. 
His  army  marched  in  clofe  order;  he  chofe  the 
Rations,  where  he  halted,  with  attention,  and 
fortified  every  camp  with  extraordinary  care. 
During  fourteen  days  he  was  expofed  to  almoft 
uninterrupted  affaults,  the  Tlafcalans  advanving 
with  numerous  armies ,  and  renewing  the  at¬ 
tack  in  various  forms,  with  a  degree  of  valour 
and  perfeverance  to  which  the  Spaniards  had 
feen  nothing  parallel  in  the  New  World.  The 
Spanifn  hiftorians  defcribe  thofe  fucceffive  battles 
with  great  pomp  ,  and  enter  into  a  minute 
detail  of  particulars,  mingling  many  exaggerat¬ 
ed  and  incredible  circumftances  d)  with  fuch  as 
are  real  and  marvellous.  But  no  power  of  words 
can  render  the  recital  of  a  combat  intereftlng, 
where  there  is  no  equality  of  danger;  and  when 
the  narrative  clofes  with  an  account  of  thou- 
fands  flain  on  one  lide,  while  not  a  Angle  per- 
fon  falls  on  the  other ,  the  moft  laboured  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  previous  difpolition  of  the 
troops,  or  of  the  various  viciffitudes  in  the  en¬ 
gagement,  command  no  attention. 

•  '  *  ...  .  ' v  f  ' '  ;  r  •  ,(]  \  r0 

■  ■  ' 

d)  See  NOTE  LXXVIE 
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Some  lingular  circumftances  in  it. 

There  are  fome  circumftances ,  however,  in 
this  war,  which  are  memorable  and  merit  no¬ 
tice,  as  they  throw  light  upon  the  charafter 
both  of  the  people  of  New  Spain  ,  and  of  the 
conquerors*  Though  the  Tlafcalans  brought 
into  the  field  fuch  vaft  armies  as  appear  fuffici- 
ent  to  have  overwhelmed  the  Spaniards,  they 
were  never  able  to  make  any  impreffion  upon 
their  fmall  battalion.  Singular  as.  this  may 
feem,  it  is  not  inexplicable.  The  Tlafcalans  , 
though  addifted  to  war,  were,  like  all  un- 
polifhed  nations,  ftrangers  to  military  order  and 
difcipline,  and  loll  all  the  advantage  which  they 
might  have  derived  from  their  numbers,  and  the 
impetuofifcy  of  their  attack,  by  their  conftant 
folicitude  to  carry  off  the  dead  and  wounded* 
This  point  of  honour,  founded  on  a  fentiment 
of  tendernefs  natural  to  the  human  mind,  and 
Strengthened  by  anxiety  to  preferve  the  bodies  of 
their  countrymen  from  being  devoured  by  their 
enemies ,  was  univerfal  among  the  people  of  New 
Spain.  Attention  to  this  pious  office  occupied  them , 
even  during  the  heat  of  combat,  e)  broke  their 
union  ,  and  diminifhed  the  force  of  the  impreffion 
which  they  might  have  made  by  a  joint  effort. 

Not  only  was  their  fuperiority  in  number 
of  little  avail,  but  the  imperfe&ion  of  their 
military  weapons  rendered  their  valour,  in  a 
great  meafure  inoffenfive.  After  three  battles , 
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and  many  fkirmifhes  and  affaults ,  not  one 
Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  field.  Arrows  and 
fpears,  headed  with  flint  or  the  bones  of  fifhes, 
flakes  hardened  in  the  fire ,  and  wooden  fwords  , 
though  deftruclive  weapons  among  ■  naked 
Indians ,  were  eafily  turned  afide  by  the  Spa- 
nifh  bucklers,  and  could  hardly  penetrate  the 
efcaupiles ,  or  quilted  jackets,  which  the  foldiers 
wore.  The  Tlafcalans  advanced  boldly  to 
the  charge,  and  often  fought  hand  to  hand.  Many 
of  the  Spaniards  were  wounded,  though  all  fl  'ght- 
ly ,  which  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  want  of 
courage  in  their  enemies,  but  to  the'defeft  of 
the  arms  with  which  they  affailed  them. 

Notwithftanding  the  fury  with  which  the 
Tlafcalans  attacked  the  Spaniards  ,  they  feem 
to  have  conduced  their  hoftilities  with  fome 
degree  of  barbarous  generality.  They  gave 
the  Spaniards  warning  of  their  hoftile  intentions, 
and  as  they  knew  that  their  invaders  wanted 
provifions,  and  imagined,  perhaps,  like  the 
Other  Americans,  that  they  had  left  their 
own  country  becaufe  it  did  not  afford  them  fub- 
fiftence,  they  fent  to  their  camp  a  large  fup- 
ply  of  poultry  and  maize,  deliring  them  td 
eat  plentifully ,  becaufe  they  feemed  to  attack 
an  enemy  enfeebled  by  hunger ,  and  it  would 
be  an  affront  to  their  Gods  to  offer  them  farnifh- 
ed  viftims,  as  well  as  difagreeable  to  them- 
felves  to  feed  on  fuch  emaciated  prey,  f) 

f)  Herrera  3  dec*  2.  lib*  vi.  c.  6.  Gomara  Cron,  c,  47* 
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When  they  were  taught  by  the  firft  en¬ 
counter  with  their  new  enemies,  that  it  was 
not  eafy  to  execute  this  threat ;  when  they 
perceived,  in  the  fubfequent  engagements, 
that  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  their  own 
valour,  of  which  they  had  a  very  high  opinion, 
not  one  of  the  Spaniards  was  flain  or  taken, 
they  began  to  conceive  them  to  be  a  fuperior 
order  of  beings  ,  againft  whom  human  power 
could  not  ayail.  In  this  extremity,  they  had 
recourie  to  their  priefts ,  requiring  them  to 

reveal  the  myfterious  caufes  of  fuch  extraordi- 

* 

nary  events,  and  to  declare  what  new  means 
they  fhould  employ  in  order  to  repulfe  thofe 
formidable  invaders.  The  priefts,  after  many 
facriftces  and  Incantations ,  delivered  this  re- 
fponfe  :  That  thefeftrangers  were  the  offspring 
of  the  fun,  procreated  by  his  animating  ener¬ 
gy  in  the  regions  of  the  eaft;  that,  by  day, 
while  cherifhed  with  the  Influence  of  his  pa¬ 
rental  beams,  they  were  invincible;  but  by 
night,  when  his  reviving  heat  was  withdrawn  , 
their  vigour  declined  and  faded  like  the  herbs 
in  the  field,  and  they  dwindled  down  into 
mortal  men.  g)  Theories  lefs  plauftble  have  gain¬ 
ed  credit  with  more  enlightened  nations , 
and  have  influenced  their  conduft.  In  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  Tlafcalans,  with  the  im¬ 
plicit  confidence  of  men  who  fancy  themfel- 
ves  to  be  under  the  guidance  of  Heaven >;  afted 

B.  Diaz,  c»  CO 
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■  i  'i :  t  ^tlOQ  to  one  of  their  moft  eftablifh- 
ed  maxims  in  war,  and  ventured  to  attack 
the  enemy,  with  a  throng  body,  in  the  night¬ 
time  in  hopes  of  deftroying  them  when  enfeebl¬ 
ed  and  furprifed.  But  Cortes  had  more  vigil¬ 
ance  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived  by 
the  rude  ftratagems  of  an  Indian  army.  The 
centinels  at  his  out-polls ,  obferving  fome  ex¬ 
traordinary  movement  among  the  Tlafcalans  , 
gave  the  alarm.  In  a  moment  the  troops  were 
under  arms,  and  fallying  out,  difperfed  the 
party  with  great  daughter,  without  allowing 
it  to  approach  the  camp.  Convinced,  by  fad 
experience,  that  their  prieils  had  deluded 
them,  and  fatlsfied  that  they  attempted  in  vain, 
either  to  deceive  or  to  vanquifh  their  enemies , 
the  fiercenefs  of  the  Tlafcalans  abated  ,  and 
they  began  to  incline  ferioufly  to  peace. 

i  ■  t  * .  •  « 

The  Tlafcalans  difpofed  to  peace,  and  the  peace 

concluded. 

*  "  *'  -  '  ■  r  *•  ^  «  •  -  •  i  '  ‘  /  •  •  <  •  .  .  f 

They  were  at  a  lofs,  however,  in  what 
manner  to  addrefs  the  ftrangers,  what  idea  to 
form  of  their  charafter,  and  whether  to  eon- 
fider  them  as  beings  of  a  gentle  or  of  a  male¬ 
volent  nature.  There  were  circumflances  in 
their  conduct  which  feemed  to  favour  each  opi¬ 
nion.  On  the  one  hand,  as  the  Spaniards 
conflantly  difmiiled  the  prifoners  whom  they 
took,  not  only  without  injury ,  but  often  with 
prefents  of  European  toys  ,  and  renewed  their 

oilers 
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offers  of  peace  after  every  victory;  this  lenity 
amazed  people  accuffomed  to  the  exterminating; 
fyftem  of  war  known  in  America,  who  facri- 
ficed  and  devoured  without  mercy  all  the  cap¬ 
tives  taken  in  battle,  and  difpofed  them  to  en¬ 
tertain  favourable  fentiments  of  the  humanity 
of  their  new  enemies.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  Cortes  had  feized  fifty  of  their  countrymen 
who  brought  provifions  to  his  camp,  and  fup- 
poling  them  to  be  fpies ,  had  cut  off  their 
hands;  h)  this  bloody  fpe&acle,  added  to  the 
terror  occafioned  by  the  fire-arms  and  horfes  , 
filled  them  with  dreadful  impreffions  of  their 
ferocity.!)  This  uncertainty  was  apparent  in 
the  mode  of  addreffmg  the  Spaniards.  ,,  If, 
faid  they,  you  are  divinities  of  a  cruel  and  fa- 
vage  nature,  we  prefent  to  you  five  flaves, 
that  you  may  drink  their  blood  and  eat  their 
flefh.  If  you  are  mild  deities,  accept  an  offer¬ 
ing  of  incenfe  and  variegated  plumes.  If  you 
are  men,  here  is  meat,  and  bread  and  fruit  to 
nourifh  you.  “  k)  The  peace  which  both  par¬ 
ties  now  defired  with  equal  ardour,  was  foon 
concluded.  The  Tlafcalans  yielded  tbemfelves 
*  e  crown  of  Caffile,  and  engaged 
to  affift  Cortes  in  all  his  future  operations.  He 

took  the  republick  under  his  protection  ,  and 

;  •  ;■  '  -  '•%  *•••*•■•  '  *  *'  * 

h)  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  228*  C.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  48. 

i)  See  NOTE  LXXVII1. 

k)  B.  Diaz  ,  c.  70.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  47.  Herrera,  dec,  2* 
lib.  vi.  c.  7.  . 
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promifed  to  defend  their  perfons  and  poffeffions 
from  injury  or  violence. 

Advantages  of  it  to  the  Spaniards.  - 

This  treaty  was  concluded  at  a  feafonable 
jun&ure  for  the  Spaniards.  The  fatigue  offer- 
vice  among  a  fmall  body  of  men,  furrounded 
by  fuch  a  multitude  of  enemies ,  was  incredible. 
Half  the  army  was  on  duty  every  night,  and 
even  they  whole  turn  it  was  to  reft,  flept  al¬ 
ways  upon  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  ready 
to  run  to  their  polls  on  a  moment’s  warning. 
Many  of  them  were  wounded  ,  a  good  number, 
and  among  thefe  Cortes  himfelf ,  laboured  under 
the  diftempers  prevalent  in  hot  climates,  and 
feveral  had  died  fmce  they  fet  out  from  Vera 
Cruz.  Notwithftanding  the  fupplies  which  they 
received  from  the  Tlafcalans,  they  were  often 
in  want  of  provifions ,  and  fo  deftitute  of  the 
neceflaries  moft  requiftte  in  dangerous  lervice, 
that  they  had  no  lalve  to  drefs  their  wounds, 
but  what  was  compofed  with  the  fat  of  the  In¬ 
dians  whom  they  had  flain.  1)  Worn  out  with 
fuch  intolerable  toil  and  hardfnips,  many  of 
the  foldiers  began  to  murmer,  and,  when 
they  reflefted  on  the  multitude  and  boldnefs  of 
their  enemies ,  more  were  ready  to  defpair.  It 
required  the  utmoft  exertion  of  Cortes’s  autho¬ 
rity  and  addrefs  to  check  this  fpirit  of  defpon- 

I)  13.  Diaz ,  c,  62.  65.  .  ,r 
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dency  in  its  progress,  and  to  reanimate  his  fol¬ 
lowers  with  their  wonted  fenfe  -of  their  own 
fuperiority  over  the  enemies  with  whom  they 
had  to  contend.  m)  The  fubmiffion  of  the 
Tlafcalans,  and  their  own  triumphant  entry 
into  the  capital  city,  where  they  were  received 
with  the  reverence  paid  to  beings*  of  a  fuperior 
order,  bamfhed,  at  once,  from  the  minds  of 
the  Spaniards,  all  memory  of  paft  fufferings, 
difpelhd  every  anxious  thought  with  refpeft  to 
their  future  operations*  and  fully  fatiafied  them 
that  there  was  not  now  any  power  in  America 
able  to  withftand  their  arms,  n) 

Cortes  folicitous  to  gain  their  confidence. 

Cortes  remained  twenty  days  in  Tlafcala, 
in  order  to  allow  his  troops  a  fhort  interval  of 
repofe  after  fuch  hard  fervice.  During  that 
time ,  he  was  employed  in  tranfaftions  and  in¬ 
quiries  of  great  moment  with  refpeft  to  his  fu¬ 
ture  fchemes.  In  his  daily  conferences  with 
the  Tlafcalan  chiefs ,  he  received  information 
concerning  every  particular  relative  to  the  Rate 
of  the  Mexican  empire,  or  to  ’tire  qualities  of 
its  fovereign.,  which  !could  he  of  ufe  in  regulat¬ 
ing  his  conduft,  whether  he  fhould  be  obliged 
to  aft  as  a  /friend  or  as  an  enemy.  As  he 

T 

m)  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  329.  B.  Diaz  ,  c,  69.  Gomara 
Cron.  c.  51. 

n)  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  230,  ,  c,  75. 
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found  that  the  antipathy  of  his  new  allies  to 
the  Mexican  nation  was  no  lefs  implacable  than 
had  been  reprefented ,  and  perceived  what  be¬ 
nefit  he  might  derive  from  the  aid  of  fuch  pow¬ 
erful  confederates,  he  employed  all  his  pow¬ 
ers  of  infmuation  in  order  to  gain  their  con¬ 
fidence.  Nor  was  any  extraordinary  exertion 
of  thefe  necefiary.  The  Tlafcalans,  with  the 
levity  of  mind  natural  to  unpolifned  men,  were, 
of  their  own  accord,  difpofed  to  run  from  the 
extreme  of  hatred  to  that  of  londnefs.  Every 
thing  in  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  their 
guefts,  was  to  them  matter  of  wonder,  o) 
They  gazed  with  admiration  at  whatever  the 
Spaniards  did,  and  fancying  them  to  be  of 
heavenly  origin,  were  eager  not  only  to  comply 
with  their  demands  ,  but  to  anticipate  their 
wifhes.  They  offered,  accordingly,  to  accom¬ 
pany  Cortes  in  his  march  to  Mexico ,  with  all 
the  forces  of  the  republick,  under  the  command 
of  their  mofl  experienced  captains. 

Which  he  had  almoft  loft  by  his  rafh  zeal. 


But,  after  bellowing  fo  much  pains  on  ce¬ 
menting  this  union ,  all  the  beneficial  fruits  of 
it  were  on  the  point  of  being  loft,  by  a  new 
effufion  of  that  intemperate  zeal  with  which 
Cortes  was  animated,  no  lefs  than  the  other 
adventurers  of  the  age.  They  all  confidered 

o)  See  MOTE  LXXiX. 
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themfelves  as  inftruments  employed  by  Heaven 
to  propagate  the  Chriftian  faith,  and  the  lefs 
they  were  qualified,  either  by  their  knowledge 
or  morals  for  fuch  a  fun&ion ,  they  were  more 
eager  to  difcharge  it.  The  profound  veneration 
of  the  Tlafcalans  for  the  Spaniards,  having  en¬ 
couraged  Cortes  to  explain  to  fome  of  their 
chiefs  the  dottrines  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  to  inftft  that  they  fhould  abandon  their  own 
fuperftitions ,  and  embrace  the  faith  of  their 
new  friends,  they,  according  to  an  idea  uni- 
verfal  among  barbarous  nations ,  readily  acknow^ 
ledged  the  truth  and  excellence  of  what  he 
taught;  but  contended,  that  the  'Teules  of  Tlaft- 
cala  were  divinities  no  lefs  than  the  God  in 
whom  the  Spaniards  believed;  and  as  that  Being 
was  intitled  to  the  homage  of  Europeans,  fo 
they  were  bound  to  revere  the  fame  powers 
which  their  anceftors  had  worfhipped.  Cortes 
continued,  neverthelefs ,  to  urge  his  demand 
in  a  tone  of  authority,  mingling  threats  wftth 
his  arguments,  until  the  Tlafcalans  could  bear 
it  no  longer ,  and  conjured  him  never  to  men¬ 
tion  this  again ,  left  the  gods  fhould  avenge  on 
their  heads  the  guilt  of  having  liftened  to  fuch 
a  proportion.  Cortes,  aftonifhed  and  enraged 
at  their  obftinacy,  prepared  to  execute  by 
force,  what  he  could  not  accomplifh  by  per- 
fuafton,  and  was  going  to  overturn  their  altars, 
and  caft  down  their  idols  with  the  fame  violent 
hand  as  at  Zempoalla,  if  father  Bartholomew 
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de  Olmedo  r  chaplain  to  the  expedition,  had 
not  checked  his  inconfkleflate  impetuofity.  He 
reprefen  ted  the  imprudence  of  fuch  an  attempt 
in  a  large  city  newly  reconciled  ,  and  filled 
with  people  no  lefs  fuperftitious  than  warlike ; 
he  declared,  that  the  proceeding  at  Zempoalla 
had  always  appeared  to  him  precipitate  and  un- 
juft;  that  religion  was  not  to-  be  propagated  by 
the  fword ,  or  infidels  to  be  converted  by  vio¬ 
lence;  that  other  weapons  were  to  be  employed 
in  this  miniftry;.  patient  inftru&ion  muft  en¬ 
lighten  the  underftanding ,  and  pious  example 
captivate  the  heart,  before  men  could  be  induc¬ 
ed  to  abandon  error,  and  embrace  the  truth,  p) 
Amidft  fcenes,  where  a  narro- minded  bigotry 
appears  in  fuch  dole  union  with  oppreffion  and 
cruelty,  fentiments  fo  liberal  and  humane  foothe 
the  mind  with  unexpected  pleafure;  and  at  a 
time  when  the  rights  of  confidence  were  little 
underftood  in  the  Chriftian  world,  and  the  idea 
of  toleration  unknown  ,  one  is  aftonifhed  to 
find  a  Spantfh  monk  of  the  fixteenth  century 
among  the  firft  advocates  againft  perfecution, 
and  in  behalf  of  religious  liberty.  The  remon- 
ftrances  of  an  ecclefiaftick  no  lefs  refpeftable 
for  wifdom  than  virtue,  had  their  proper  weight 
with  Cortes.  He  left  the  Tlafcalans  in  the 
undifturbed  exercife  of  their  own  rites,  requir¬ 
ing  only  that  they  fhould  defift  from  their 

Xl)  B.  Diaz,  c*  77.  p*  54*  c*  S3*  p*  6i* 
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horrid  praftice  of  offering  human  viftims  in 
facrifice. 

Advances  to  Cholula. 


v  Cortes,  as  foon  as  his  troops  were  fit  for 
fervice,  refolved  to  continue  his  march  towards 
Mexico,  notwithftanding  the  earneft  diffuafives 
of  the  Tlafcaians ,  who  reprefented  his  deftruc- 
tion  as  unavoidable,  if  he  put  himfelf  in  the 
power  of  a  prince  fo  faithlefs  and  cruel  as  Mon¬ 
tezuma.  As  he  was  accompanied  by  fix  thou- 
fand  Tlafcaians,  he  had  now  the  command  of 
forces  which  refembled  a  regular  army.  They 
direfted  (Oft.  1 3.  1 519.)  their  courfe  towards 
Cholula;  Montezuma,  who  had  at  length  con- 
fented  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  his  prefence, 
having  informed  Cor-tei,  that  he  had  given  or¬ 
ders  for  friendly  reception  there.  Cholula  was 
a  confiderable  town,  and  though  only  five  lea¬ 
gues,  diftant  from  Tlafcal^,  was  formerly  an 
independent  ftate,  but  had  l^een  lately  fubjefted 
to  the  Mexican  empire.  This  was  confidered 
by  all  the  people  of  New  Spain  as  a  holy  place, 
the  fanftuary  and  chief  feat  of  their  gods  ,  to 
which  pilgrims  reforted  from  every  province  , 
and  a  greater  number  of  human  viftims  were 
offered  in  its  principal  temple  than  even  in  that 
of  Mexico,  q)  Montezuma  feems  to  have  in¬ 
vited  the  Spaniards  thither,  either  fro  m  fome 


q)  Torquemada  Monar.  Ind.  i.  ogl,  2g2.  ii.  291*  Gom?.ra 
Cron,  c,  6 i,  Herrera,  dec,  a.  Lib*,  vii.  c»  2. 
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fuperfKtious  hope  that  the  gods  would  notfufTer 
this  i acred  manfion  to  be  defiled,  without  pour¬ 
ing  down  their  wrath  upon  thofe  impious 
ft  ranger  s ,  who  ventured  to  infult  their  power 
in  the  place  of  its  peculiar  refidence;  or  from  a 
belief  that  he  himfelf  might  there  attempt  to 
cut  them  off  with  more  certain  fuccefs ,  under 
the  immediate  proteftion  of  his  divinities. 

The  feverity  of  his  procedure  there. 

Cortes  had  been  warned  by  the  Tlafcalans, 
before  he  fet  out  on  his  march  ,  to  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  the  Cholulans.  He  himfelf, 
though  received  into  the  town  with  much  feern- 
ing  refpect  and  cordiality  ,  obferved  feveral 
circumlrances  in  their  condudt  which  excited 
fulpicion.  T.  wo  of  the  Tlafcalans,  who  were 
encamped  at  fome  diflance  from  the  town,  as 
the  Cholulans  refufed  to  admit  their  ancient 
enemies  within  its  precincts  ,  having  found 
means  to  enter  in  difguife  ,  acquainted  Cortes, 
that  they  obferved  the  women  and  children  of 
the  principal  citizens  retiring  in  great  hurry 
every  night;  and  that  fix  children  had  been 
lacrificed  in  the  chief  temple,  a  rite  which  in¬ 
dicated  the  execution  of  fome  warlike  enterprife 
to  be  approaching.  At  the  fame  time,  Marina 
the  interpreter  received  information  from  an 
Indian  woman  of  diftinftion,  whofe  confidence 
fhe  had  gained  ,  that  the  deftrudtion  of  her 
friends  was  concerted;  that  a  body  of  Mexican 
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troops  lay  concealed  near  the  town;  that  forne 
of  the  ftreets  were  barricaded,  and  in  others  , 
pits  or  deep  trenches  were  dug  ,  and  flightly 
covered  over,  as  traps  into  which  the  horfes 
might  fall  ;  that  ftones  and  miftive  weapons 
were  collected  on  the  tops  of  the  temples, 
with  which  to  overwhelm  the  infantry  ;  that 
the  fatal  hour  was  now  at  hand  ,  and  their 
ruin  unavoidable.  Cortes,  alarmed  at  this  con¬ 
curring  evidence,  fecretly  arrefted  three  of  the 
chief  priefts  ,  and  extorted  from  them  a  confef- 
fion ,  that  confirmed  the  intelligence  which  he 
had  received.  As  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
loft  ,  he  inftantly  reftftved  to  prevent  his  ene¬ 
mies,  and  to  inftift  on  them  fuch  dreadful  ven¬ 
geance  as  might  ftrike  Montezuma  and  his  fub- 
jedts  with  terror.  For  this  purpofe  ,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  and  Zempoallans  were  drawn  up  in  a 
large  court,  which  had  been  allotted  for  their 
quarters  ,  near  the  centre  of  the  town;  the 
Tiafcalans  had  orders  to  advance;  the  magiftra- 
tes ,  and  feveral  of  the  chief  citizens  were  fent 
for,  under  various  pretexts,  and  feized.  On  a 
ftgnal  given,  the  troops  rufhed  out,  and  fell 
upon  the  multitude,  deftitute  of  leaders  ,  and 
fo  much  afronifhed,  that  the  weapons  dropping 
from  their  hands  ,  they  flood  motionlefs ,  and 
incapable  of  defence.  While  the  Spaniards 
preiled  them  in  front  ,  the  Tiafcalans  at¬ 
tacked  them  in  the  rear.  The  ftreets  were 
filled  with  bloodfhed  and  death.  The  temples. 
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which  afforded  a  retreat  to  the  priefts  and  Tome 
of  the  leading  men,  were  fet  on  fire,  and  they 
perifbed  in  the  flames.  This  fcene  of  horror 
continued  two  days  ;  during  which  ,  the 
wretched  inhabitants  fuffered  all  that  the  de- 
tfru&ive  rage  of  the  Spaniards,  or  the  impla¬ 
cable  revenge  of  their  Indian  allies,  could  in- 
flift.  At  length  the  carnage  ceafed,  after  the 
flaughter  of  llx  thoufand  Cholulans  ,  without 
the  lofs  of  a  Angle  Spaniard.  Cortes  then  re¬ 
leafed  the  magiflrates ,  and  reproaching  them 
bitterly  for  their  intended  treachery,  declared, 
that  as  juftice  was  now  appeafed,  he  forgave 
the  offence  ,  but  required  them  to  recal  the 
citizens  who  had  fled,  and  reeftablifh  order  in 
the  town.  Such  was  the  afcendanfe  which  the 
Spaniards  had  acquired  over  this  fuperftitious 
race  of  men,  and  fo  deeply  were  they  impreff- 
ed  with  an  opinion  of  their  fuperior  difcern- 
ment,  as  well  as  power,  that,  in  obedience 
to  this  command,  the  city  was  in  a  few  days 
filled  again  with  people,  who,  amidft  the  ruins 
of  their  facred  buildings  ,  yielded  refpeftful 
fervice  to  men  ,  whole  hands  were  ftained 
with  the  blood  of  their  relations  and  fellow- 
citizens.  r) 


r)  Cortes  Relat.  Ramuf.  iii.  231.  B.  Diaz,  c.  S3.  Gomara 
Cron.  c.  64.  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  vii.  c.  1 ,  2.  See 
NOTE  LXXX, 
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Advances  towards  Mexico. 


From  Cholula. ,  Cortes  advanced  direftly 
(Oft.  29.  1519.)  towards  Mexico,  which  was. 
only  twenty  leagues  diftant.  In  every  place 
through  which  he  palled ,  he  was  received  as 
a  perfon  poffeffed  of  fufficient  power  to  deliver 
the  empire  from  the  oppreffion  under  which  it 
groaned;  and  the  caziques  or  governors,  with 
the  unreferved  confidence  repofed  in  fuperior 
beings,  communicated  to  him  all  the  grievances 
which  they  felt  under  the  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment  of  Montezuma.  When  Cortes  firft  ob- 
ferved  the  feeds  of  difcontent  in  the  remote 
provinces  of  the  empire »  hope  dawned  upon 
his  mind  ;  but  when  he  now  discovered  fuch 
fymptoms  of  alienation  from  their  monarch  near 
the  feat  of  government,  he  concluded  that  the 
vital  parts  of  the  conflitution  were  affefted  , 
and  conceived  the  mofl  fanguine  expectations 
of  overturning  a  ftate,  whofe  natural  ftrength 
was  thus  divided  and  impaired.  While  thofe 
reflections  encouraged  the  general  to  perfift  in 
his  arduous  undertaking,  the  foldiers  were  na 
lefs  animated  by  observations  more  obvious  to 
their  capacity.  In  defcending  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Chaleo  ,  acrofs  which  the  road  lay,  the 
vaft  plain  of  Mexico  opened  gradually  to  their 
view. 
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Fir  ft:  view  of  it* 

When  they  firfi:  beheld  this  profpecl,  one 
of  the  moft  ftriking  and  beautiful  on  the  face 
of  the  earth;  when  they  obferved  fertile  and 
cultivated  fields,  frretching  farther  than  the  eye 
could  reach;  when  they  law  a  lake  refembling 
the  fea  in  extent  ,  encompafled  with  large 
towns,  and  difcovered  the  capital  city  rifing 
upon  an  ifland  in  the  middle  ,  adorned  with 
its  temples  and  turrets  ;  the  fcene  fo  far  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  imagination  ,  that  fome  believed 
the  fanciful  defcriptions  of  romance  were  rea¬ 
lized  ,  and  that  its  enchanted  palaces  and 
gilded  domes  were  prefented  to  their  fight; 
others  could  hardly  perfuade  themfelves  that 
this  wonderful  fpeftacle  was  any  thing  more 
than  a  dream,  s)  As  they  advanced ,  their 
doubts  were  removed  ,  but  their  amazement 
increafed.  They  were  now  fully  fatisfied  that 
the  country  was  rich  beyond  any  conception 
which  they  had  formed  of  it,  and  flattered 
themlelves  that  at  length  they  fhould  obtain  an 
ample  recompence  for  all  their  fervices  and 
fufferings. 

The  irrefolution  of  Montezuma* 

1  •  ■  *  v  '  -  * 

No  enemy  had  yet  appeared  to  oppofe 
their  progrefs  ,  though  feveral  circumftances 
occurred  which  led  them  to  fufpedt  that  fome 

»)  See  XOTE  LXXXI. 
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defign  was  formed  to  furprife  and  cut  them  off. 
Many  meffengers  arrived  fucceffively  from  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  permitting  them  one  day  to  advance, 
requiring  them  on  the  next  to  retire,  as  his 
hopes  or  fears  alternately  prevailed  ;  and  fo 
wonderful  was  this  infatuation,  which  feems 
to  be  unaccountable  on  any  fuppofit'ion  but  that 
of  a  fuperftitious  dread  of  the  Spaniards  ,  as 
beings  of  a  fuperior  nature  ,  that  Cortes  was 
almoft  at  the  gates  of  the  capital,  before  the 
monarch  had  determined  whether  to  receive 
him  as  a  friend,  or  to  oppofe  him  as  an  enemy. 
But  as  no  ligns  of  open  hoftility  appeared,  the 
Spaniards ,  without  regarding  the  fLuftuations 
of  Montezuma’s  fentiments  ,  continued  their 
march  along  the  caufeway  which  led  to  Mexico 
through  the  lake  ,  with  great  circumfpeftion 
and  the  ftrifteft  difcipline  ,  though  without 
feeming  to  fufpeft  the  prince  whom  they  were 
about  to  vlfit. 

His  fir  ft  interview  with  the  Spaniards* 

) 

When  they  drew  near  the  city,  about  a 
thoufand  perfons,  who  appeared  to  be  of  dif- 
tinftion  ,  came  forth  to  meet  them,  adorned 
with  plumes  ,  and  clad  in  mantles  of  fine 
cotton.  Each  of  thefe  ,  in  his  order  ,  paffed 
by  Cortes  ,  and  faluted  him  according  to  the 
mode  deemed  molt  refpeftful  and  fubmifiive  in 
their  country.  They  announced  the  approach 
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of  Montezuma  hlmfelf,  and  foon  after  his  har¬ 
bingers  came  in  light.  There  appeared  firft 
two  hundred  perfons  in  an  uniform  drefs,  with 
large  plumes  of  feathers  ,  alike  in  fafhion  , 
marching  two  and  two,  in  deep  filence,  bare¬ 
footed,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground. 
Thefe  were  followed  by  a  company  of  higher 
rank,  in  their  moft  fhowy  apparel,  in  the  midft 
of  whom  was  Montezuma,  in  a  chair  or  litter 
richly  ornamented  with  gold,  and  feathers  of 
various  colours.  lour  of  his  principal  favourites 
carried  him  on  their  lhoulders,  others  fupported 
a  canopy  of  curious  workmanfbip  over  his  head. 
Before  him  marched  three  officers  with  rods  of 
gold  in  their  hands,  which  they  lifted  up  on 
high  at  certain  intervals,  and  at  that  fignal  all 
the  people  bowed  their  heads,  and  hid  their 
faces,  as  unworthy  to  look  on  fo  great  a  mon¬ 
arch.  When  he  drew  near  ,  Cortes  demount¬ 
ed,  advancing  towards  him  with  officious  hafte, 
and  in  a  refpeftful  pofiure.  At  the  fame  time 
Montezuma  alighted  from  his  chair,  and  leaning 
on  the  arms  of  two  of  his  near  relations,  ap¬ 
proached  with  a  flow  and  fiately  pace,  his  at¬ 
tendants  cavering  the  ftreet  with  cotton  cloths, 
that  he  might  not  touch  the  ground.  Cortes 
accofted  him  with  profound  reverence  ,  after 
the  European  fafnion.  He  returned  the  faluta- 
tion,  according  to  the  mode  of  his  country,  by 
touching  the  earth  with  his  hand  ,  and  then 
killing  it.  This  ceremony,  the  cuftomary  ex- 
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preffion  of  veneration  from  inferiors  towards 
thofe  who  were  above  them  in  rank ,  appeared 
filch  amazing  condefcenfion  in  a  proud  monarch, 
who  fcarcely  deigned  to  confider  the  reil  of 
mankind  as  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf, 
that  all  his  fubje&s  firmly  believed  thofe  per- 


ed  Teules  ,  or  divinities.  Nothing  material 
paffed  in  this  firll  interview.  Montezuma  con¬ 
duced  Cortes  to  the  quarters  which  he  had 
prepared  for  his  reception  ,  immediately  took 
leave  of  him,  with  a  politenefs  not  unworthy 
of  a  court  more  refined.  „  You  are  now,  “ 
fays  he,  „  with  your  brothers  in  your  own 
houfe;  refrefh  yourfelves  after  your  fatigue, 
and  be  happy  until  I  return,  t)  “  The  place 
allotted  to  the  Spaniards  for  their  lodging  was 
a  houfe  built  by  the  father  of  Montezuma.  It 
was  furrounded  by  a  flone-wall,  with  towers' 
at  proper  diltances ,  which  ferved  for  defence 
as  well  as  for  ornament,  and  its  appartments 
and  courts  were  fo  large,  as  to  accommodate 
both  the  Spaniards  and  their  Indian  allies.  Thfe 
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firft  care  of  Cortes  was  to  take  precautions  for 
his  ieeurity  ,  by  planting  the  artillery  fo  as  to 
command  the  different  avenues  which  led  to  it, 
by  appointing  a  large  divilion  of  his  troops  to 
be  always  on  guard  ,  and  by  polling  centinels 
at  proper  Rations ,  with  injundtions  to  obferve 
the  fame  vigilant  difcipline  as  if  they  were 
within  fight  of  an  enemy’s  camp. 

His  idea  of  the  Spaniards. 

In  the  evening,  Montezuma  returned  to 
vifit  his  gueffs  with  the  fame  pomp  as  in  their 
firft  interview,  and  brought  prefents  of  fuch 
value,  not  only  to  Cortes  and  to  his  officers, 
but  even  to  the  private  men ,  as  proved  the  li¬ 
berality  of  the  monarch  to  be  fuitable  to  the 
opulence  of  his  kingdom.  A  long  conference 
enfued ,  in  which  Cortes  learned  what  was  the 
opinion  of  Montezuma  with  refpedb  to  the  Spa¬ 
niards.  It  was  an  eftablifhed  tradition,  he 
told  him,  among  the  Mexicans,  that  their an- 
ceffors  came  originally  from  a  remote  region, 
and  conquered  the  provinces  now  fubjedt  to  his 
dominion:  that  after  they  were  fettled  there. 

w  ' 

the  great  captain  who  conducted  this  colony 
returned  to  his  own  country,  protnifing,  that 
at  fome  future  period  his  defcendants  fhould 
vifit  them,  affume  the  government,  and  reform 
their  conftitution  and  laws;  that,  from  what 
be  had  heard  and  feen  of  Cortes  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  the 

very 
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very  perfons  whole  appearance  the  Mexican 
traditions  and  prophecies  taught  them  to  ex-' 
peft  ;  that  accordingly  he  had  received  them, 
not  as  Grangers,  but  as  relations  of  the  fame 
blood  and  parentage,  and  defired  that  they 
might  confider  themfelves  as  mailers  in  his  do¬ 
minions,  for  both  himfelf  and  hisfubjects  fhould 
be  ready  to  comply  with  their  will,  and  even 
to  prevent  tneir  wilhes.  Cortes  made  a  reply 
in  his  ulual  Rile,  with  refpeft  to  the  dignity 
and  power  of  his  fovereign  ,  and  his  intention 
in  fending  him  into  that  country  ;  artfully  en¬ 
deavouring  fo  to  frame  his  difcourfe,  that  it 
mig  ht  coincide  as  much  as  poffible  with  the  idea 
which  Montezuma  had  formed  concerning  the 
origin  of  the  Spaniards.  Next  morning,  Cortes 
and  fome  of  his  principal  attendants  were  ad- 
inuted  to  a  publick  audience  of  the  emperor. 
ihe  .three  I'nbfequent  days  were  employed  in 
viewing  the  city  ;  the  appearance  of  which, 
lo  far  fuperior  in  the-order  of  its  buildings  and 
tne  number  of  its  inhabitants  to  any  place  the 
paniards  had  beheld  in  America  ,  and  yet  fo 
little  refembling  the  ftruftnre  of  an  European 
city,  filled  them  with  furprife  and  admiration. 

Mexico,  or  Tenuchtitlan ,  as  it  was  an¬ 
ciently  called  by  the  natives,  is  fituated  in  a 
a*.go  plain,  environed  by  mountains  of  fuch 
he.^iit,  tuat,  though  within  the  torrid  zone, 
ge  temperature  of  its  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  All  the  moifture  which  delcends  from 
Robertson  Vol.  II.  U 
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the  high  grounds  is  Colle&ed  in  feveral  lakes,, 
the  two  largeft  of  which,  of  about  ninety  miles 
in  circuit,  communicate  with  each  other*  The 
waters  of  the  one  are  frefh,  thofe  of  the  other 
brackifh.  On  the  banks  of  the  latter,  and  on 
fome  fmall  iflands  adjoining  to  them,  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Montezuma’s  empire  was  built.  The 
accefs  to  the  city  was  by  artificial  caufeways 
or  ftreets ,  formed  of  ftones  and  earth ,  about 
thirty  feet  in  breadth.  As  the  waters  of  the 
lake  during  the  rainy  feafon  overflowed  the 
flat  country,  thefe  caufeways  were  of  confider- 
able  length.  That  of  Tacuba ,  on  the  weft* 
extended  a  mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Tezeuco, 
on  the  north-weft*  three  miles;-  that  of  Cuo^ 
yacan ,  towards  the  fouth,  ftx  miles.  On  the 
eaft  there  was  no  caufeway,  and  the  city  could 
be  approached  only  by  canoes,  u)  In  each  of 
thefe  caufeways  were  openings  at  proper  in¬ 
tervals,  through  which  the  waters  flowed; and 
over  thefe  beams  of  timber  were  laid  ,  which 
being  covered  with  earth,  the  Caufeway  Or 
ftreet  had  every- where  an  uniform  appearance. 
As  the  approaches  to  the  city  were  sftngular, 
its  conftruclion  was  remarkable.  Not  only  the 
temples  of  their  gods,  but  the  houfes  belonging 
to  the  monarch  *  and  to  perfons  of  diftinfrion, 
were  of  fuch  dimenftons,  that,  in  companion 
with  any  other  buildings  which  had  been  dif- 

•  '■*  >  35  **•  I  t . 
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covered  in  America,  they  might  be  termed 
magnificent.  The  habitations  of  the  common 
people  were  mean,  refembling  the  huts  of  other 
Indians.  But  they  were  all  placed  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  manner,  on  the  banks  of  the  canals  which 
paffed  through  the  city,  in  fomeofits  diftrifts, 
or  on  the  Tides  of  the  dreets  which  interfered 
it  in  other  quarters.  In  feveral  places  were 
large  openings  or  fquares,  one  of  which,  al¬ 
lotted  for  the  great  market,  is  faid  to  have 
been  fo  fpacious ,  that  forty  or  fifty  thoufand 
perfons  carried  on  trafFick  there.  In  this  city, 
the  pride  of  the  New  World,  and  the  noble, d 
monument  of  the  induftryand  art  of  man.  while 
unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  iron,  and.  defii- 
tute  of  aid  from  any  domedick  animal,  the 
Spaniards ,  who  are  mod  moderate  in  their 
computations ,  reckon  that  there  were  at  lead 
iixty  thoufand  inhabitants,  x) 


Their  dangerous  fituation; 

But  how  much  foever  the  novelty  of  thofe 
objefts  might  amufe  or  adonifh  the  Spaniards, 
they  felt  the  utmod  folicitude  with  refpeft  to 
their  own  fituation.  From  a  concurrence  of 
Circum dances,  no  lefs  unexpected  than  favour¬ 
able  to  their  progrefs ,  they  had  been  allowed 

TT  ~ 
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to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  a  powerful  king¬ 
dom  ,  and  were  now  lodged  in  its  capital  , 
without  having  once  met  with  open  oppolition 
from  its  monarch.  The  Tlafcalans,  however, 
had  earneftly  diffuaded  them  from  placing  fuch 
confidence  in  Montezuma,  as  to  enter  a  city  of 
fuch  a  peculiar  fituation  as  Mexico,  where  that 
prince  would  have  them  at  mercy,  fhut  up  as 
it  were  in  a  fnare,  from  which  it  was  impoffible 
to  efcape.  They  affured  him  that  the  Mexican 
priefts  had,  in  the  name  of  the  Gods,  counfelled 
their  fovereign  to  admit  the  Spaniards  into  the 
capital  ,  that  he  might  cut  them  off  there  at 
one  blow  with  perfect  fecurity.  y)  They  now 
perceived,  too  plainly,  that  the  apprehenfions 
of  their  allies  were  not  deftitute  of  foundation; 
that,  by  breaking  the  bridges  placed  at  certain 
intervals  on  the  caufeways  ,  or  by  deftroying 
part  of  the  caufeways  themfelves,  theii  retreat 
would  be  rendered  impracticable,  and  they  mu  ft 
remain  cooped  up  in  the  centre  of  a  hoffile  city, 
furrounded  by  multitudes  fufficient  to  overwhelm 
them  ,  and  without  a  poffibility  of  receiving 
aid  from  their  allies.  Montezuma  had,  indeed, 
received  them  with  diftinguifhed  refpeft.  But 
ought  they  to  reckon  upon  this  as  real,  or  to 
confider  it  as  feigned?  Even  if  it  were  fin  cere, 
could  they  promife  on  its  continuance  *  1  neir 
fafety  depended  upon  the  will  of  a  monarch  in 

y)  B.  Diaz,  c,  S5> 
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\vhofe  attachment  tney  had  no  reafon  to  con¬ 
fide ;  and  an  order  flowing'  from  his  caprice  or 
a  word  uttered  by  him  in  paffion,  might  decide 
irrevocably  concerning  their  fate,  z) 

Solicitude  and  perplexity  of  Cortes* 

Ti.efe  reflections,  fo  obvious  as  to  occur 
to  the  mean  eft  foldier  ,  did  not  efcape  the 
vigilant  fagacity  of  their  general.  Before  he 
ret  out  from  Cholula,  Cortes  had  received  ad¬ 
vice  from  Villa  Rica,  a)  that  Qualpopoca,  one 
m  the  Mexican  generals  on  the  frontiers,  hav¬ 
ing  all embied  an  army  in  order  to  attack  fame 
of  the  people,  whom  the  Spaniards  had  en- 
couiaged  to  throw  oft  the  Mexican  yoke,  Efca- 
lante  had  marched  out  with  part  of  the  garrifon 
to  fupport  his  allies:  that  an  engagement  had 
enfued,  in  which,  though  the  Spaniards  were 
victorious,  Efcalante ,  with  feven  of  his  men 
had  been  mortally  wounded,  his  horfe  killed  ’ 
arid  one  Spaniard  had  been  furrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  taken  alive;  that  the  head  of  this 
unfortunate  captive,  after  being  carried  in 
triumph  to  different  cities,  in  order  to  convince 
the  people  that  their  invaders  were  not  im¬ 
mortal  ,  had  been  fent  to  Mexico,  b  )  Cor¬ 
tes ,  though  alarmed  .with  this  intelligence,  as 

z)  B*  Diaz,  c.  94. 

a)  Cortes  Re] at*  Ram*  Hi.  235*  C* 
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an  indication  of  Montezuma’s  hoftile  intentions 

'  1  ■>  .  f  ;  .(  ' 

had  continued  his  march.  But  as  foon  as  he 
entered  Mexico,  he  became  fenfible,  that,  from 
an  excefs  of  confidence  in  the  fuperior  valour 
and  difcipline  of  his  troops  ,  as  well  as  from 
the  difadvantage  of  having  nothing  to  guide 
him  in  an  unknown  country,  but  the  defective 
intelligence  which  he  had  received  from  people 
with  whom  his  mode  of  communication  was 
very  imperfeft ,  he  bad  pitfhed  forward  into  a 
fituation  ,  where  it  was  difficult  to  continue, 
and  from  which  it  was  dangerous  to  retire. 
Pifgrace,  and  perhaps  ruin  ,  was  the  certain 
confequence  of  attempting  the  latter.  The  fuc- 
cefs  of  his  enterprife  depended  upon  fupporting 
the  high  opinion  which  the  people  of  New 
Spain  had  formed  with  refpedt  to  the  irrefiftible 
power  of  his  arms.  Upon  the  firfl  fymptom 
of  timidity  on  his  part,  their  veneration  would 
ceafe,  and  Montezuma,  whom  fear  alone  re¬ 
trained  at  prefent,  would  let  loofe  upon  him 
the  whole  force  of  his  empire.  At  the  fame 
time  ,  he  knew  that  the  countenance  of  his 
own  fovereign  was  to  be  obtained  only  by  a 
feries  of  victories  ,  and  that  nothing  but  the 
merit  of  extraordinary  fuccefs  could  fcreen  his 
conduct  from  the  cenfure  of  irregularity.  From 
all  thefe  confiderations  ,  it  was  neceffary  to 
maintain  his  ftation ,  and  to  extricate  himfelf 
out  of  the  difficulties  in  which  one  bold  ftep 
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had  involved  him,  by  venturing  upon  another 
ftill  bolder. 


Refolves  to  feize  Montezuma. 

The  fituation  was  trying,  but  his  mind 
was  equal  to  it;  and  after  revolting  the  matter 
with  deep  attention  ,  he  fixed  upon  a  plan  no 
lefs  extraordinary  than  daring.  He  determined 
to  feize  Montezuma  in  his  palace,  and  to  carry 
him  as  a  prifoner  to  the  Spanifh  quarters.  From 
the  fuperftitious  veneration  of  the  Mexicans 
for  the  perfon  of  their  monarch ,  as  well  as 
their  implicit  fubmiffion  to  his  will,  he  hoped  , 
by  having  Montezuma  in  his  power,  to  acquire 
the  fupreme  direftion  of  their  affairs;  or,  at 
leaft,  with  fuch  a  facred  pledge  in  his  hands, 
he  made  no  doubt  of  being  fecure  from  any 
effort  of  their  violence. 

His  manner  of  executing  this, 

i 

This  he  immediately  propofed  to  his  officers. 
The  timid  ftartled  at  a  meafure  fo  audacious, 
and  raifed  obje&ions.  The  more  intelligent  and 
refolute,  confcious  that  it  was  the  only  re- 
fource  in  which  there  appeared  any  profpeft  of 
fafety ,  warmly  approved  ofTt,  and  brought 
Over  their  companions  fo  cordially  to  the  fame 
opinion,  that  it  was  agreed  inftantly  to  make 
the  attempt.  Athis  ufual  hour  of  vifi tin g  Mon¬ 
tezuma,  Cortes  Went  to  the  palace,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Alvarado,  Sandoval,  Lugo,  Velafque^ 
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dc  Leon ,  and  Davila,  five  of  his  principal  offi- 
c^ts,  and  as  many  trufly  foldiers.  Thirty  cho- 
fen  men  followed,  not  in  regular  order,  but 
Countering  at  fome  difrance,  as  if  they  had  no 
objeft  but  curiofity  ;  imall  parties  were  pofted 
at  proper  intervals,  in  all  the  fireets  leading 
from  the  Spanifh  quarters  to  the  court;  and  the 
remainder  of  his  troops,  with  the  Tlafcalan  al¬ 
lies,  were  under  arms  ;  ready  to  Tally  out  on 
the  firft  alarm.  Cortes  and  his  attendants  were 
admitted  without  fufpicion  ;  the  Mexicans  retir- 
ing ,  as  ufual,  out  of  refpeCc.  He  addreffed 
the  monarch  in  a  tone  very  different  from  that 
which  he  had  employed  in  former  conferences, 
reproaching  him  bitterly  as  the  author  of  the 
violent  aflault  made  upon  the  Spaniards  by  one 
of  his  officers,  and  demanded  publick  reparation 
for  the  lofs  which  they  had  fuftained  by  the. 
death  of  fome  of  their  companions,  as  well  as 
for  the  infuit  offered  to  the  great  prince  whole 
fervants  they  were.  Montezuma,  confounded 
at  this  unexpected  accufation,  and  changingco- 
iour,  either  from  confcioufnefs  of  guilt,  or  from 
feeling  the  indignity  with  which  he  was  treated, 
aTcrted  his  own  innocence  with  great  earneft- 
nefs,  and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  gave  orders  in- 
ilantly  to  bring  Qualpopoca  and  his  accomplices 
prifoners  to  Mexico.  Cortes  replied,  with  feem- 
Ing  complaifance ,  that  a  declaration  fo  refpeft- 
able  left  no  doubt  remaining  in  his  own  mind, 
but  that  fomething  more  was  requilite  to  fatisfy 
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his  followers ,  who  would  never  he  convinced 
that  Montezuma  did  not  harbour  hofcile  inten¬ 
tions  again  ft  them,  unlefs,  as  an  evidence  of 
his  confidence  and  attachment,  he  removed 
from  his  own  palace,  and  took  up  his  rehdence 
in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  where  he  fhould  be 
ferved  and  honoured  as  became  a  great  monarch. 
Thefirft  mention  of  fo  ft  range  a  propofal  bereav¬ 
ed  Montezuma  of  fpeech,  and  almoft  of  mo¬ 
tion.  At  length  ,  indignation  gave  him  utter¬ 
ance  ,  and  he  haughtily  anfwered  ;  ,,  That 

penons  or  his  rank  were  not  aceuftomed  volun¬ 
tarily  to  give  up  themfeiyes  as  prifoners;  and 
were  he  mean  enough  to  do  fo ,  his  fubjefts 
would  not  permit  fuch  an  affront  to  be  offered 
to  their  fovereign.  u  Cortes,  unwilling  to  em¬ 
ploy  force,  endeavoured  alternately  to  foothe 
and  to  intimidate  him.  The  alteration  became 
warm;  and  having  continued  above  three  hours, 
Velafquez  de  Leon,  an  impetuous  and  gallant 
young  man,  exclaimed  with  impatience ,  „  Why 
waffe  more  time  in  vain?  Let  us  either  feize 
him  inftantly ,  or  ftab  him  to  the  heart.  The 
tnicaLening  voice  and  fierce  geftures  with  which 
thefe  words  were  uttered,  ftruck  Montezuma. 
The  Spaniards,  he  was  fenfible,  had  now  pro¬ 
ceeded  fa  far,  as  left  him  no  hope  that  they 
would  recede.  His  own  danger  was  imminent, 
*be  neceflity  unavoidable.  He  faw  both,  and 

abandoning  himfelf  to  his  fate,  complied  with 
their  requefr.  ‘  *  '  L  ■ 
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Moutezuma  carried  to  the  Spanifh  quarters. 
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His  officers  were  called.  He  communicated 
to  them  his  refolution.  Though  ailonifhed  and 
affii&ed,  they  prefumed  not  to  queftion  the  will 
of  their  mailer,  but  caried  him  in  filent  pomp, 
all  bathed  in  tears  ,  to  the  Spanifh  quarters. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  ilrangers  were 
conveying  away  the  emperor,  the  people  broke 
out  into  the  wildeft  tranfports  of  grief  and  rage, 
threatening  the  Spaniards  with  immediate  de- 
ilru&ion,  as  the  punifhment  juilly  due  to  their 
impious  audacity.  But  as  foon  as  Montezuma 
appeared  with  a  feeming  gaiety  of  countenance, 
and  waved  his  hand,  the  tumult  was  hufhed, 
and  upon  his  declaring  it  to  be  of  his  own  choice 
that  he  went  to  refide  for  forne  time  among  his 
new  friends,  the  multitude,  taught  to  revere 
every  intimation  of  their  fovereign’s  pleafure  , 
quietly  difperfed,  o) 

Thus  was  a  powerful  prince  feized  by  a 
few  ilrangers,  in  the  midft  of  his  capital,  at 
noonday  and  carried  off  as  a  prifoner  without 
oppofition  or  bloodfhed.  Hiilory  contains  no¬ 
thing  parallel  to  this  event,  either  with  refpeft  to 
the  temerity  of  the  attempt,  or  the  fuccefs  of 
the  execution;  and  were  not  all  the  circum- 
fiances  of  this  extraordinary  tranfaftion  authen¬ 
ticated  by  the  moil  unqueilionable  evidence, 

1 

c)  B.  Diaz,  c.  95.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  83t  Cortes  Relat.  Ram. 

iii»  p.  236.  Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  2,  3. 
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they  would  appear  fo  wild  and  extravagant,  as 
to  go  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  that  verifitmli- 
tude  which  mull  be  prelerved  even  in  fictitious 
narrations. 

I.  &  h  •  i 

Received  with  apparent  refpeft. 

Montezuma  was  received  in  the  Spanifh 
quarters  with  all  the  ceremonious  refpeft  which 
Cortes  had  promifed.  He  was  attended  by  his 
own  domefticks,  and  ferved  with  his  ufual  Rate. 
His  principal  officers  had  free  accefs  to  him, 
and  he  carried  on  every  funftion  of  government 
as  if  he  had  been  at  perfect  liberty.  The  Spa¬ 
niards,  however,  watched  him  with  the  fcru- 
pulous  vigilance  which  was  natural  in  guarding 
fuch  an  important  prize,  d)  endeavouring  at 
the  fame  time  to  foothe  and  reconcile  him  to  his 
fituation,  by  every  external  demonftration  ol 
regard  and  attachment. 

Subjefted  to  cruel  indignities. 

r  .  ^  -  -!*.  * 

,  . 

But  from  captive  princes  the  hour  of  humi¬ 
liation  and  fuffering  is  never  far  diftant.  Qual- 
popoca ,  his  fon  ,  and  five  of  the  principal  offi¬ 
cers  who  ferved  under  him,  were  brought  pri- 
foners  (Dec.  4.  1519.)  to  the  capital,  in  eon- 
fequence  of  the  orders  which  Montezuma  had 
iffued.  The  emperor  gave  them  up  to  Cortes  * 

.  4  >  *  ~  .7  •  f  ’ J 

f  *  • 

d)  See  NOTE  LXXXlI. 
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th:vt  ne  might  enquire  into  the  nature  of  their 
crime,  and  determine  their  punifhment.  They 
were  formally  tried  by  aSpanifh  court-martial  : 
and  though  they  had  afted  no  other  part  than 
what  became  loyal  fubjefts  and  brave  men  .  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  their  lawful  fovereign , 
and  in  oppoling  the  invaders  of  their  country’ 
they  were  condemned  to  be  burnt  alive.  The 
execution  of  Inch  atrocious  deeds  is  feldom  long 
fuipended.  The  unhappy  victims  were  inftantly 
led  forth.  The  pile  on  which  they  were  laid 
was  compofed  of  the  weapons  collected  in  the 
royal  magazine  for  the publick  defence.  An  in¬ 
numerable  multitude  of  Mexicans  beheld,  in' 
filent  aftonifhment ,  the  double  infult  offered  to 
the  majefty  of  their  empire,  an  officer  of  dif- 
tinftion  commuted  to  the  flames  by  the  authority 
of  ft  rangers,  for  having  done  what  he  owed  in 
duty  to  his  natural  fovereign ;  and  the  arms  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  forelight  of  their  aneeftors  for 

avenging  fuch  wrongs,  confumed  before  their 
eyes. 

_  But  thefe  were  not  the  moft  fhocking  indi¬ 
gnities  which  the  Mexicans  had  to  bear.  The 
Spaniards,  convinced  that  Qualpopoca  would 
not  have  ventured  to  attack  Efcalante  without 
orders  from  his  mailer,  were  not  fatislied  with 
infliciing  vengeance  on  the  inftrument  employed 
in  committing  that  crime,  while  the  author  of 
it  efcaped  with  impunity.  Juft  before  Qualpo¬ 
poca  was  led  out  to  fuffer,  Cortes  entered  the 
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apartment  of  Montezuma ,  followed  by  feme  of 
his  officers,  and  a  foldi'er  carrying-  a  pair  of  fet¬ 
ters  ;  and  approaching  the  monarch  with  a  hern 
countenance,  told  him,  that  as  the  perfons  who 
were  now  to  undergo  the  p uni  foment  which 
they  merited  ,  had  charged  him  as  the  caufe  of 
the  outrage  committed,  it  was  neceffary  that  he 
likewife  fhould  make  atonement  for  that  guilt ; 
then  turning  away  abruptly,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply  ,  commanded  the  foldier  to  clap  the 
fetters  on  his  legs.  The  orders  were  inhantly 
executed.  The  difconfolate  monarch ,  trained 
up  with  an  idea  that  his  perfon  was  facred  and 
inviolable,  and  confidering  this  profanation  of 
it  as  the  prelude  of  immediate  death,  broke  out 
into  loud  lamentations  and  complaints.  His  at¬ 
tendants,  fpeechlefs  with  horror,  fell  at  his 
feet,  bathing  them  with  their  tears;  and  bear¬ 
ing  up  the  fetters  in  their  hands  ,  endeavoured 
with  officious  tendernefs  to  lighten  their  pref- 
fure.  Nor  did  their  grief  'and  defpondency 
abate,  until  Cortes  returned  from  the  execu¬ 
tion  with  a  cheerful  countenance  ,  and  ordered 
the  fetters  to  be  taken  off.  As  Montezuma’s 
fpirits  had  funk  with  unmanly  dejefrion,  they 
now  rofe  into  indecent  joy;  and  with  an  un¬ 
becoming  tranfltion ,  he  paffed  at  once  from 
the  anguifh  of  defpair  to  tranfports  of  gratitude 
and  fondnefs  towards  his  deliverers. 
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Reafons  of  Cortes’s  eonduft, 

r " '  ■  ■  "  '  v'  •  ■•••’*-•  •  u  :  ikJ  *. ? ... >; 

In  thofe  tranfaftions  ,  as  reprefented  by  th£ 
Spanifh  hiftorians ,  we  fearch  in  vaiii  for  the 
qualities  which  diftinguifh  other  parts  of  Cor¬ 
tes’s  conduft.  To  ufurp  a  jurifdiftion  which 
could  not  belong  to  a  ftranger,  who  affumed  no 
higher  charafterthan  that  of  an  atnbaffador  from 
a  foreign  prince ,  and  ,  under  colour  of  it ,  to 
intlift  a  capital  punifhment  on  men  whofe  con¬ 
duct  entitled  them  to  efteem ,  appears  an  aft  of 
barbarous  cruelty.  To  put  the  monarch  of  a 
great  kingdom  in  irons,  and,  after  fuch  igno¬ 
minious  treatment,  fuddenly  to  releafe  him, 
feetns  to  be  a  difplay  of  power  no  lefs  inconfi- 
dei ate. than  wanton*  According  to  the  common 
relation  ,  no  account  can  be  given  either  of  the 
one  aftion  or  the  other,  but  that  Cortes,  into¬ 
xicated  with  fuccefs,  and  prefuming  on  the 
afcendant  which  he  had  acquired  over  the  minds 
of  the  Mexicans,  thought  nothing  too  bold  for 
him  to  undertake,  or  too  dangerous  to  execute! 
But,  in  one  view,  thefe  proceedings,  however 
repugnant  to  juftice  and  humanity,  may  have 
flowed  from  that  artful  policy  which  regulated 
every  part  of  Cortes’s  behaviour.  The  Mexicans 
had  conceived  the  Spaniards  to  be  an  order  of 
beings  fuperior  to  men.  It  was  of  the  utrnofl: 
confequence  to  cherifh  this  illufion  ,  and  to  keep 
up  the  veneration  it  infpired.  Cortes  wifhed 
that  fhedding  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard  fhould  be 
deemed  the  moil  heinous  of  all  crimes  ;;  and 
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nothing  appeared  better  calculated  to  eftablifh 
this  opinion,  than  to  condemn  the  flrft  Mexi¬ 
cans  who  had  ventured  to  commit  it,  to  a  cruel 
death,  and  to  oblige  their  monarch  himfelf  to 
fubmit  to  a  mortifying  indignity  *  as  an  expia* 
tion  for  being  acceffary  to  their  guilt,  e) 

The  power  "which  Cortes  acquired. 

The  rigour  with  which  Cortes  punifhed  the 
unhappy  perfons  who  firft  prefumed  to  lay  vio¬ 
lent  hands  upon  his  followers,  Teems  accord¬ 
ingly  to  have  made  all  the  impreffion  that  he 
defired.  The  fpirit  of  Montezuma  was  not  on¬ 
ly  overawed,  but  fubdued.  During  !ix  months 
that  Cortes  remained  in  Mexico  ,  the  monarch 
continued  in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  as  entire  fatisfaftion  and  tranquil¬ 
lity,  as  if  he  had  refided  there,  not  from  con- 
ftraint*  but  through  choice.  His  miniflers  and 
officers  attended  him  as  ufual.  He  took  co¬ 
gnizance  of  all  affairs ;  every  order  was  iffued 
in  his  name.  The  external  afpeft  of  govern¬ 
ment  appearing  the  fame ,  and  all  its  ancient 
forms  being  fcrupuloufly  obferved,  the  people 
were  fo  little  fenfible  of  any  change,  that  they 
obeyed  the  mandates  of  their  monarch  With  the 
fame  fubmiffive  reverence  as  ever.  Such  was 
the  dread  which  both  Montezuma  and  his  fub- 

jefts  had  of  the  Spaniards,  or  fuch  the:  veriera- 

’’  v " b bifid  \  : mii 
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tion  in  which  they  held  them  ,  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  deliver  their  fovereign  from  con¬ 
finement  5  and  though  Cortes ,  relying  on  this 
a  fee  nd  ant  which  he  had  acquired  over  their 
minds,  permitted  him  not  only  to  vifit  his  tem¬ 
ples,  but  to  make  hunting  excurfions  beyond 
the  lake,  a  guard  of  a  few  Spaniards  carried 
with  it  fuch  a  terror  as  to  intimidate  the  mul¬ 
titude,  and  fecure  the  captive  monarch. T) 

Thus,  by  the  fortunate  temerity  of  Cortes 
in  feizlng  Montezuma,  the  Spaniards  at  once 
fee u red  to  themfelves  more  extenfive  authority 
in  the  Mexican  empire  than  it  was  poffible  to 
have  acquired  in  a  long  courfe  of  time  by  open 
force  and  they  exercifed  more  abfolute  fway  in 
the  name  of  another  than  they  could  have  done 
in  their  own.  The  arts  of  polifhed  nations, 
in  fubjecting  fuch  as  are  lefs  improved,  have 
been  nearly  the  fame  in  every  period.  The 
fyftem  of  fereening  a  foreign  ufurpation,  under 
the  fancHon  of  authority  derived  from  the  na¬ 
tural  rulers  of  a  country,  the  device  of  employing 
the  magiftrates  and  forms  alre  adv  efrablifhed  as 
inftruments  to  introduce  a  new  dominion,  of. 
which  we  are  apt  to  boalt  as  fublime  refine- 

V  ■.  - 

ments  in  policy  peculiar  to  the  prefent  age, 
were  inventions  of  a  more  early  period  and  had 
been  tried  with  fuccefs  in  the  Weft,  long  be-, 
fore .  they  were  praftifed  in  the  Taft. 

.  '  Tie 

'it  t 
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Ufe  which  he  makes  of  it, 

Cortes  availed  himfelf  to  the  utmofl  <rf  the 
power  which  he  poilelied  by  means  of  this. 
He  lent  fome  Spaniards,  whom  he  judged  bed 
qualified  for  fuch  commiffions  ,  into  different 
parts  of  the  empire,  accompanied  by  perfons 
of  diftinftion,  whom  Montezuma  appointed  to 
attend  them  both  as  guides  and  proteftors. 
I  hey  vifited  moll  of  the  provinces,  viewed  their 
foil  and  productions ,  furveyed  with  particular 
care  the  diilricts  which  yielded  gold  or  filver, 
pitched  upon  feveral  places  as  proper  Rations 
lor  future  colonies,  and  endeavoured  to  prepare 
the  minds  of  the  people  for  fubmitting  to  the 
Spanilh  yoke..  While  they  were  thus  employ¬ 
ed,  Cortes,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority 
of  Montezuma,  degraded  fome  of  the  principal 
officers  in  the  empire,  whofe  abilities  or  inde¬ 
pendent  fpirit  excited  his  jealoufy ,  and  fubfti- 

tuted  in  their  place  perfons  lefs  capable  or  more 
oblequious. 

*“',e  was  wanting  to  complete 

his  fecurity.  He  wifhed  to  have  fuch  command 
of  the  lake  as  might  enfure  a  retreat,  if,  either 
from  levity  or  difgufl,  the  Mexicans  fhould  take 
arms  againft  him  ,  and  break  down  the  brid¬ 
ges  or  caufeways.  This,  too,  his  own  ad- 
!e  s’  an<^  the  facility  of  Montezuma,  enabled 
him  to  accomplifh.  Having  frequently  enter, 
tamed  his  pnfoner  with  pompous  accounts  of 
Kosektson  Vol,  II.  X 
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the  European  marine  and  art  of  navigation  y  he 
awakened  his  curiofity  to  fee  thofe  moving  pa¬ 
laces  which  made  their  way  through  the  water 
without  oars.  Under  pretext  of  gratifying  this 
defire,  Cortes  perfuaded  him  to  appoint  fome 
of  his  fubjedts  to  fetch  part  of  the  naval  fiores 
depofited  at  Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  others  in  cutting  down  and  preparing  tim¬ 
ber.  With  their  afliilance,  the  Spanifh  car¬ 
penters  foon  completed  two  brigantines,  which 
afforded  a  frivolous  amufement  to  the  monarch, 
and  were  conlidered  by  Cortes  as  a  certain  re- 

fource,  if  he  fhould  be  obliged  to  retire. 

'■  '  •• 

Montezuma  acknowledges  himfelf  a  vafifal  of  Spain. 

Encouraged  by  fo  many  infiances  of  the 
monarch’s  tame  fubmiflion  to  his  will,  Cortes 
ventured  to  put  it  to  a  proof  Hill  more  trying. 
He  urged  Montezuma  to  acknowledge  himfelf 
a  vahal  of  the  king  of  Caftile  ,  to  hold  his 
crown  of  him  as  fuperior  ,  and  to  fubjedt  his 
dominions  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
With  this  requisition ,  the  laft  and  moil;  humbl¬ 
ing  that  can  be  made  to  one  pofTefled  of  fo- 
vereign  authority,  Montezuma  was  fo  obfequious 
as  to  comply.  He  called  together  the  chief  men 
of  his  empire,  and  in  a  folemn  harangue,  re¬ 
minding  them  of  the  traditions  and  prophecies 
which  led  them  to  expedt  the  arrival  of  a  people 
fprung  from  the  fame  flock  with  themfeives, 
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in  order  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  fupreme  power, 
he  declared  his  belief  that  the  Spaniards  were 
this  promifed  race;  that  therefore  he  recogniz¬ 
ed  the  right  of  their  monarch  to  govern  the  Me¬ 
xican  empire  ;  that  he  would  lay  his  crown  at 
his  feet,  and  obey  him  as  a  tributary.  While 
uttering  thefe  words  ,  Montezuma  difcovered 
how  deeply  he  was  affefted  in  making  fuch  a 
facriiTce.  Tears  and  groans  frequently  inter¬ 
rupted  his  difcourfe.  Overawed  and  broken  as  his 
fpirit  was ,  it  Rill  retained  fuch  a  fenfe  of  di¬ 
gnity,  as  to  feel  that  pang  which  pierces  the 
heart  of  prince?  when  conflrained  to  refign  in¬ 
dependent  power.  The  firft  mention  of  fuch  a 
refolution  flruck  the  aflembiy  dumb  with  alio- 
nifhment.  This  was  followed  by  a  fullen  mur¬ 
mur  of  forrow,  mingled  with  indignation ,  which 
indicated  fome  violent  eruption  of  rage  to  be 
near  at  hand.  This  Cortes  forefaw,  and  fea- 
fonably  interpofed  to  prevent  it,  by  declaring 
that  his  mailer  had  no  intention  to  deprive  Mon¬ 
tezuma  of  the  royal  dignity,  or  to  make  any  in¬ 
novation  upon  the  conftitution  and  laws  of  the 
Mexican  empire.  This  affurance,  added  to  their 
dread  of  the  Spanifh  power,  and  to  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  their  monarch’s  example,  extorted  a  re- 
luftant  confent  from  the  aflembiy.  g)  The  aft 
of  fubmiflion  and  homage  was  executed  with  all 

X  2 
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the  foimalities  which  the  Spaniards  were  pleal- 
ed  to  prefcribe.  h) 

7  !  t_  ■>  r"  ’  '  -  * 

V  . .  .  ' :  , ...  M 

The  amount  of  the  treafure  collefted  by  the  Spaniards. 

'  »  '  |  ’  .  .  •  7  ’  ;  -*  7  V  ’  }  fl  ,  j .  I 

Montezuma,  at  the  defire  of  Cortes,  ac¬ 
companied  this  profeffion  of  fealty  and  homage 
with  a  magnificent  prefent  to  his  new  fovereign; 
and,  after  his  example,  his  fubje&s  brought  in’ 
very  liberal  contributions.  The  Spaniards  now 
collected  all  the  treafure  which  had  been  either 
voluntarily  bellowed  upon  them  at  different  ti¬ 
mes  by  Montezuma,  or  had  been  extorted  from 
his  people  under  various  pretexts;  and  having 
melted  the  gold  and  lilver,  the  value  of  thefe. 
Without  including  jewels  and  ornaments  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  which  were  preferved  on  account 
of  their  curious  workmanfhip,  amounted  to  fix 
hundred  thoufand  pefos. 

'  v  r 

Diviflon  of  it,  and  the  difcontent  it  occafioned. 

The  foldiers  were  impatient  to  have  it  di¬ 
vided,  and  Cortes  complied  with  their  deiire. 
A  fifth  of  the  whole  was  firil  fet  apart  as  the 
tax  due  to  the  king.  Another  fifth  was  allotted 
to  Cortes,  as  commander  in  chief.  The  fums 
advanced  by  Velalquez,  by  Cortes,  and  by  fome 
of  the  officers,  towards  defraying  the  expence 
of  fitting  out  the  armament,  where  then  de- 

<  i  XX  i  t.<  yri  U  ■  • 
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dufred.  The  remainder  was  divided  among  the 
army,  including  the  garrifon  of  Vera  Cruz*  in 
proportion  to  their  different  ranks.  After  fo 
many  defalcations,  the  fhare  of  a  private  man 
did  not  exceed  a  hundred  pefos.  This  fum  fell 
fo  far  below  their  fanguine  expectations ,  that 
fome  foldiers  reje&ed  it  with  fcorn ,  and  others 
murmured  fo  loudly  at  this  cruel  difappointment 
of  their  hopes,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs 
of  Cortes,  and  no  fmall  exertion  of  his  liberality, 
to  appeafe  them.  The  complaints  of  the  army 
were  not  altogether  deflitute  of  foundation.  As 
the  crown  had  contributed  nothing  towards  the 
equipment  or  fudeefs  of  the  armament ,  it  was 
not  without  regret  that  the  foldiers  beheld  it 
fweep  away  fo  great  a  proportion  of  the  trea- 
fure  purchafed  by  their  blood  and  toil.  What 
fell  to  the  fhare  of  their  general  appeared,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ideas  of  wealth  in  the  fixteenth 
century,  an  enormous  fum.  Some  of  Cortes’s 
favourites  had  fecretly  appropriated  to  their 
own  ufe  feveral  ornaments  of  gold  ,  which 
neither  paid  the  royal  fifth,  nor  were  brought 
into  account  as  part  of  the  common  flock. 
It  was,  however,  fo  manifeflly  the  intereft 
of  Cortes  at  this  period  to  make  a  large  re¬ 
mittance  to  the  king,  that  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  thofe  concealments  were  not  of  great 
confequence.  b 
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Feafons  why  gold  was  found  in  fuch  fmall  quantitief. 

The  total  fum  amaffed  by  the  Spaniards 
bears  no  proportion  to  the  ideas  which  might 
be  formed,  either  by  reflecting  on  the  defcrip- 
tions  given  by  hiftorians  of  the  ancient  fplendour 
of  Mexico,  or  by  confidering  the  productions  of 
its  mines  in  modern  times.-  But,  among  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  gold  and  filver  were  not  the 
flandards  by  which  the  worth  of  other  com¬ 
modities  was  eftimated  ;  and  deftitute  of  the 
artificial  value  derived  from  this  circumftance, 
were  no  farther  in  requefl  than  as  they  furnifhed 
materials  for  ornaments  and  trinkets.  Thefe 
were  either  confecrated  to  the  gods  in  their 
temples,  or  were  worn  as  marks  of  diftinftion 
by  their  princes  and  fome  of  their  moll  eminent 
chiefs.  As  the  confumption  of  the  precious 
metals  was  inconfiderable ,  the  demand  for  them 
was  not  fuch  as  to  put  either  the  ingenuity  or 
indullry  of  the  Mexicans  on  the  llretch,  in  or¬ 
der  to  augment  their  ftore.  They  were  alto¬ 
gether  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  working 
the  rich  mines  with  which  their  country  abound¬ 
ed.  What  gold  they  had  was  gathered  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  native,  and  ripened  into  a  pure 
.  metallick  Hate,  i)  The  utmoft  effort  of  their  la- 

-  bour  in  fearch  of  it  was  to  wafh  the  earth  car- 

/ 

ried  down  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 

i)  Cortes  Relat.  p.  236.  F'.  B.  Diaz  ,  c*  I02»  I03.  Gomara 

Cron,  c.  90. 
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to  piqk  out  the  grains  of  gold  which  fubfided; 
and  even  this  Ample  operation,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  perfons  whom  Cortes  appoint¬ 
ed  to  furvey  the  provinces  where  there  was  a 
profpeft  of  finding  mines,  they  performed  very 
unfkilfully.  k)  From  all  thofe  caufes  ,  the 
whole  mafs  of  gold  in  poffeflion  of  the  Mexicans 
was  not  great.  As  filver  is  rarely  found  pure, 
and  the  Mexican  art  was  too  rude  to  conduft 
the  procefs  for  refining  it  in  a  proper  manner, 
the  quantity  of  this  metal  was  ftill  lefs  confider- 
able.  1)  Thus,  though  the  Spaniards  had  ex¬ 
erted  all  the  power  which  they  poffeffed  in  Me¬ 
xico,  and  often  with  indecent  rapacity,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gratify  their  predominant  paffion  ,  and 
though  Montezuma  had  fondly  exhaufted  his 
treafures  ,  in  hopes  of  fatiating  their  thirft  for 
gold,  the  produft  of  both  ,  which  probably  in¬ 
cluded  a  great  part  of  the  bullion  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  did  not  rife  in  value  above  what  has  been 
mentioned,  m) 

-  ■  *  v  *•  "}  ’•  •  ■'  ,•  ...  .  '  .  < 

Montezuma  inflexible  with  refpea  to  religion. 

r\  n  !tr  .  .'v  ’  r  b  * 

-  ■  -  ; 

But  however  pliant  Montezuma  might  be 
in  other  matters,  with  refpeft  to  one  point  he 
was  inflexible.  Though  Cortes  often  urged 
him,  with  the  importunate  zeal  of  a  mifiionary, 
to  renounce  his  falfe  gods ,  and  to  embrace  the 

:  *  yy  2  eft  I  Jh  1  ( ■  ••  •  *  j  ;  ^  4  Jr  r 

M  n  n. 

k)  B.  Diaz,  c.  103. 

l)  Herrera  dec.  2.  lib.  ix.  c.  4, 

m)  Sfce  MOTE  LXXXV.  UoO  V- 
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Chriftian  faith,  he  always  rejected  the  propofi- 
txon  with  horror.  Superftition  ,  among  the 
IV  exicans,  was  formed  into  fuch  a  regular  and 
complete  fyftem,  that  its  inftitutions  naturally 
took  fall  hold  of  the  mind ;  and  while  the  rude 
tribes  in  other  parts  of  America  were  eafily 
induced  to  relinquifh  a  few  notions  and  rites, 
lo  loofe  and  arbitrary  as  hardly  to  merit  the 
name  of  a  publiek  religion,  the  Mexicans  adher¬ 
ed  tenacioufly  to  their  mode  of  worfhip,  which, 
however  barbarous,  was  accompanied  with  fuch  - 
order  and  folemnity  as  to  render  it  the  objeft 
of  veneration.  Cortes,  finding  all  his  attempts 
ineffectual  to  fhake  the  conftancy  of  Montezu¬ 
ma  ,  was  fo  much  enraged  at  his  obltinacy , 
that  in  a  tranfport  of  zeal  he  led  out  his  fol- 
diers  to  throw  down  the  idols  in  the  great 
temple  by  force.  But  the  priefts  taking  arms 
in  defence  of  their  altars  ,  and  the  people 
crowding  with  great  ardour  to  fupport  them, 
Cortes’s  prudence  overruled  his  zeal ,  and  in¬ 
duced  him  to  defift  from  his  rafh  attempt,  after 
diflodging  the  idols  from  one  of  the  fhrines, 
and  placing  in  their  ftead  an  image  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  n) 

Schemes  of  the  Mexicans  to  deftroy  the  Spaniards, 

From  that  moment  the  Mexicans,  who  had 
permitted  the  imprifonment  of  their  fovereign, 

vjDJjjpm  i-c-yv  >. ■:  ;  ■■■!.-'  **.  ••  ">  if 

n)  See  NOTE  LXXXVI. 
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and  fufFered  the  exactions  of  Grangers  without 
a-ftrug-gle,  began  to  meditate  how  they  might, 
expel  or  deftroy  the  Spaniards  ,  and  thought 
themfelves  called  upon  to  avenge  their  infulted 
deities.  1  he  priefts  and  leading  men  held  fre¬ 
quent  confutations  with  Montezuma  for  this 
purpofe.  But  as  it  might  prove  fatal  to  the 
captive  monarch  to  attempt  either  the  one  or 
the  other  by  violence,  he  was  willing  to  try 
more  gentle  means.  Having  called  Cortes  into 
his  prefence,  he  obferved,  that  now,  as  all  the 
purpofes  of  his  embaffy  were  fully  accom- 
plifhed  ,  the  gods  had  declared  their  will,  and 
the  people  fignified  their  defire  that  he  and  his 
followers  fhould  inftantly  depart  out  of  the 
empire.  With  this  he  required  them  to  comply, 
or  unavoidable  deftruftion  would  fall  fuddenly 
on  their  heads.  The  tenor  of  this  unexpected 
requifition ,  as  well  as  the  determined  tone  m 
which  it  was  uttered ,  left  Cortes  no  room  to 
doubt  that  it  was  the  refult  of  fome  deep  fcheme 
concerted  between  Montezuma  and  his  fubjefts. 
He  quickly  perceived  that  he  might  derive  more 
advantage  from  a  feemlng  compliance  with  the 
monarch’s  inclination  ,  than  from  an  ill-timed 
attempt  to  change  or  to  oppofe  it;  and  replied, 
with  great  compofure ,  that  he  had  already 
begun  to  prepare  for  returning  to  his  own 
country  ;  but  as  he  had  deftroyed  the  veffels 
in  which  he  arrived,  fome  time  was  requifite 
for  building  other  Chips.  This  appeared  reafon- 
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sble.  A  number  of  Mexicans  were  fent  to 
\  era  Cruz  to  cut  down  timber  ,  and  fome 
Spanifb  carpenters  were  appointed  to  fuper- 
intend  the  work.  Cortes  flattered  him feif,  that 
during  this  interval  he  might  either  find  means 
to  avert  the  threatened  danger  ,  or  receive 
fuch  reinforcements  as  would  enable  him  to 
defpife  it. 

Anxiety  and  danger  of  Cortes. 


Almoft  nine  months  were  elapfed  fince 
Portocarrero  and  Montejo  had  failed  with  his 
difpatcbes  to  Spain  ;  and  he  daily  expefted 
their  return  with  a  confirmation  of  his  autho¬ 
rity  from  the  king.  Without  this,  his  condi¬ 
tion  was  infecure  and  precarious,  and  after  all 
the  great  things  which  he  had  done,  it  might 
be  his  doom  to  bear  the  name  and  fuffer  the 
punifhment  of  a  traitor.  Rapid  and  extenfive 
as  his  progrefs  had  been,  he  could  not  hope  to 
complete  the  redu&ion  of  a  great  empire  with 
fo  fmall  a  body  of  men,  which  by  this  time  the 
difeafes  of  the  climate  had  confiderably  thinned; 
nor  Could  he  apply  for  recruits  to  the  Spanifh 
fettlements  in  the  i Hands  until  he  received  the 

•*  *  •  if  i 

royal  approbation  of  his  proceedings. 


- 


The  arrival  of  a  new  armament, 


>0 


-  -  -  While  he  remained  in  this  cruel  fituation , 
anxious  about  what  was  paft,  uncertain  with 


refpeft  to^  the  future,  and,  by  the  late  declara- 
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tion  of  Montezuma,  oppreffed  with  a  new  ad¬ 
dition  of  cares,  a  Mexican  courier  arrived  with 
an  account  of  fome  fhips  having  appeared  on 
the  coaft.  Cortes,  with  fond  credulity,  imagin¬ 
ing  that  his  meffengers  were  returned  from 
Spain,  and  that  the  completion  of  all  his  wifhes 
and  hopes  was  at  hand  ,  imparted  the  glad 
tidings  to  his  companions,  who  received  them 
with  tranfports  of  mutual  gratulation.  Their 
joy  was  not  of  long  continuance.  A  courier 
from  Sandoval,  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to 
fucceed  Efcalante  in  command  at  Vera  Cruz, 
brought  certain  information  that  the  armament 
was  fitted  out  by  Velafquez,  governor  of  Cuba, 
and  inflead  of  bringing  the  aid  which  they  ex- 
pefted,  threatened  them  with  immediate  de- 
ftruftion. 

fitted  out  by  Velafquez, 

The  motives  which  prompted  Velafquez  to 
this  violent  meafure  are  obvious.  From  the 
circumftances  of  Cortes’s  departure,  it  was  im- 
poflible  not  to  fufpeft  his  intention  of  throwing 
off  all  dependence  upon  him.  His  neglefting 
to  tranfmit  any  account  of  his  operations  to 
Cuba,  ffrengthened  this  fufpicion,  which  was 
at  laft  confirmed,  beyond  doubt,  by  the  indis¬ 
cretion  of  the  officers  whom  Cortes  fent  to 
Spain.  They,  from  fome  motive  whibli  is  not 
clearly  explained  by  the  contemporary  hifto- 
rians,  touched  at  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  contrary 
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t'‘e  f,eremPtory  orders  of  their  general,  o) 
By  this  means  Velafquez  not  only  learned  that 
ortes  and  his  followers,  after  formally  renoun- 

an"f  H  Corineftlon  With  him,  had  eftablifhed 
an  independent  colony  in  New  Spain,  and  were 

foliciting  the  king  to  confirm  their  proceedings 

.  1S  authority  >  but  he  obtained  particular 
information  concerning  the  opulence  of  the 

country  ,  the  valuable  prefents  which  Cortes 
had  received,  and  the  inviting  profpefts  of  fuc- 
cefs  that  opened  to  his  view.  Every  paffion 
hc  can  agitate  an  ambitious  mind;  fhame, 
a  laving  been  fo  grofsly  overreached ;  indigna- 
tion  at  bemg  betrayed  by  the  man  whom  he 
had  felefted  as  the  object  of  his  favour  and 
con  idence;  gnef,  for  having  wafted  his  fortune 
to  aggrandize  an  enemy  ;  and  defpair  of  re¬ 
covering  f0  fair  an  opportunity  of  eftablifhing 
his  lame  and  extending  his  power ,  new  raged 
m  the  bolom  of  Velafquez.  All  thefe ,  with 
united  force,  excited  him  to  make  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort  in  order  to  be  avenged  on  the  author 
ot  his  wrongs  ,  and  to  wreft  from  him  his 
ufurped  authority  and  conquefts.  Nor  did  he 
want  the  appearance  of  a  good  title  to  juftify 
fuch  an  attempt.  The  agent  whom  he  fent  to 
*.  pain  with  an  account  of  Grijalva’s  voyage  , 
had  met  with  a  moft  favourable  reception;  and 
from  the  fpecimen  which  he  produced,  fuch 

o)  B.  Diaz  ,  c*  54,  55.  Herrera,  dec*  3.  lib.  v.  c.  14.  Go« 
mara  Cron*  c.  96* 
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high  'expectations  were  formed  concerning  the 
opulence  of  New  Spain,  that  Velafquez  was 
autho riled  to  profecute  the  difcoverv  of  the 
country,  and  appointed  governor  of  it  during 
life,  with  more  extenfive  power  and  privileges 
than  had  been  granted  to  any  adventurer  from 
the  time  of  Columbus,  q)  Elated  by  this  dif- 
tinguifhing  mark  of  favour,  and  warranted  to 
con  finer  Cortes  not  only  as  intruding  Upon  his 
jurifdiction  ,  but  as  difobedient  to  the  royal 

-  r  x ;  ’  * : 

mandate,  he  determined  to  vindicate  his  own 
rights  and  the  honour  of  his  fovereign  by  force 
of  arms,  r) 

under  the  commaad  of  Narvaez. 

His  ardour  in  carrying  on  his  preparations, 
were  fuch  as  might  have  been  expefted  from 
the  violence  of  the  paffions  with  which  he  was 
animated  $  and  in  a  fhort  time  an  armament 
was  completed  ,  confining  of  eighteen  (Ships, 
which  had  on  board  fourfcore  horfe-men,  eight 
hundred  foot  fo Idlers ,  of  which  eighty  were 
mufketeers  ,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  crofs- 
bow  men,  together  with  a  train  of  twelve  pieces 
ot  cannon.  As  Velafquez’s  experience  of  the 
latal  confequence  of  committing  to  another  what 
he  ought  to  have  executed  himfelf ,  had  not 
rendered  him  more  enterprifmg,  he  veiled  the 

«•)  Herrera,  dec.  2.  lib,  iii.  c.  11.  ' 

r)  See  NOTE  LXXXVU. 
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command  of  this  formidable  body,  which,  in 
the  ii- fancy  of  the  Spanifh  power  in  America, 
merits  the  appellation  of  an  army  ,  in  Pamphilo 
de  Narvaez,  with  inflruftions  to  feize  Cortes 
and  his  principal  officers,  to  fend  them  prifoners 
to  himr  and  then  to  complete  the  dilcovery  and 
conquefl  of  the  country  in  his  name,  if,  am 

The  proceedings  of  Narvaez. 

After  a  profperous  voyage,  Narvaez landed 
his  men  (April  1520.)  without  oppoiition  near 
St.  Juan  de  Uilua.  Three  foldiers,  whom  Cor¬ 
tes  had  fent  to  fearch  for  mines  ,  in  that  dB- 
tridt ,  immediately  joined  him.  By  this  acci¬ 
dent,  he  not  only  received  information  concern¬ 
ing  the  progrefs  and  fituation  of  Cortes,  but  as 
-thele  ioldiers  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the 
knowledge  ol  the  Mexican  language  ,  he  ac¬ 
quired  interpreters,  by  whofe  means  he  was 
enabled  to  hold  fome  intercourfe  with  the 
people  of  the  country.  But  according  to  the 
low  cunning  of  deferters,  they  framed  their  in¬ 
telligence  with  more  attention  to  what  they 
thought  would  be  agreeable,  than  to  what  they 
knew  to  be  true  ;  and  reprefented  the  fituation 
of  Cortes  to  be  fo  defperate,  and  the  disaffec¬ 
tion  of  his  followers  to  be  fo  general,  as  jn- 
creafed  the  natural  confidence  and  preemption 
of  Narvaez.  His  firfl  operation  ,  however  , 
might  have  taught  him  not  to  rely  on  their  par¬ 
tial  accounts.  Having  Tent  to  fummon  the  go- 
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vernor  of  Vera  Cruz  to  furrender,  Guevara, 
a  prieft  whom  he  employed  in  that  fervice  , 
made  the  requifition  with  fuch  infolemce,  that 
Sandoval,  an  officer  of  high  fpirit,  and  zealoufly 
attached  to  Cortes,  inftead  of  complying  with 
his  demands,  feized  him  and  his  attendants, 
and  fent  them  in  chains  to  Mexico. 

Cortes  deeply  alarmed. 

Cortes  received  them  not  like  enemies  , 
hut  as  friends,  and  condemning  the  feverity 
of  Sandoval,  fet  them  immediately  at  liberty. 
By  this  well-timed  clemency,  feconded  by 
careffes  and  prefents,  he  gained  their  confidence, 
and  drew  from  them  fuch  particulars  con¬ 
cerning  the  force  and  intentions  of  Narvaez, 
as  gave  him  a  view  of  the  impending  danger  in 
its  full  extent.  He  had  not  to  contend  now 
with  half- naked  Indians,  no  match  for  him 
in  war,  and  Rill  more  inferior  in  the  arts  of 
policy,  but  to  take  the  held  agaiaft  an  army 
in  courage  and  martial  difcipline  equal  to  his, 
own,  in  number  far  fuperior ,  acting  under 
the  fan&ion  of  royal  authority ,  and  commanded 
by  an  officer  of  known  bravery.  He  was  in¬ 
formed  that  Narvaez,  more  felicitous  to  grati¬ 
fy  the  refentment  of  Velafquez,  than  attentive 
to  the  honour  or  intereft  of  his  country  ,  had 
begun  his  intercourfe  with  the  natives*,  by 're- 
prefenting  him  and  his  followers  as  fugitives 
and  outlaws ,  guilty  of  rebellion  againil  their  ’&wu 
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sovereign ,  and  ofinjuftice  in  invading  the  Mexi¬ 
can  empire,  and  had  declared  that  his  chief 
ooject  in  vifiting  the  country  was  to  punifh  the 
Spaniatds ,  and  to  reicue  the  Mexicans  from 
oppreffion.  He  foon  perceived  that  the  fame 
unfavourable  reprefentations  had  heen  conveyed 
to  Montezuma,  and  that  Narvaez  had  found 
means  to  afi'ure  him,  that  as  the  conduft  of 
thofe  who  kept  him  under  reftraint  was  highly 
difplealing  to  the  king  his  mailer,  he  had  it 
in  charge  not  only  to  refcue  an  injured  mon¬ 
arch  from  confinement,  but  to  reinftate  him 
in  the  poflefiion  of  his  ancient  power  and  in¬ 
dependence.  Animated  with  this  profpeft  of 
being  fet  free  from  fubjeftion  to  ftrangers ,  the 
provinces  began  openly  to  revolt  from  Cortes , 
and  to  regard  Narvaez  as  a  deliverer  no  lefs 
able  than  willing  to  fave  them.  Montezuma 
himfelf  kept  up  a  fecret  intercourfe  with  the 
new  commander,  and  feemed  to  court  him  as 
a  perfon  fuperior  in  power  and  dignity  to  thofe 
Spaniards  whom  he  had  hitherto  revered  as  the 
firft  of  men.  s) 

*'**  r  '  >  j  .  ‘  -j  |  *  >  '  ,  .  -  ■  ,‘v 

His  deliberations  concerning  his  own  conduft* 

Such  were  the  various  afpefts  of  danger 
and  difficulty  which  presented  themfelves  to 
the  view  of  Cortes.  No  fituation  can  be  con¬ 
ceived  more  trying  to  the  capacity  and  firnmefs 
of  a  general ,  or  where  the  choice  of  the  plan 

which 

s;  See  NOTE  LXXXVII1. 
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which  ought  to  be  adopted  was  more  difficult. 
If  he  fhould  wait  the  approach  of  Narvaez  irv 
Mexico,  deftruftion  feemed  to  be  unavoidable  ; 
for  while  the  Spaniards  prefled  him  from  with¬ 
out,  the  inhabitants  ,  whole  turbulent  fpirit 
he  could  hardly  reftrain  with  all  his  authority 
and  attention,  would  eagerly  lay  hold  011  fuch 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  avenging  all  their 
wrongs.  If  he  fhould  abandon  the  capital,  fet 
the  captive  monarch  at  liberty,  and  march  out 
to  meet  the  enemy ;  he  muft  at  once  forego 
the  fruits  of  all  his  toils  and  viftories ,  and 
relinquifh  advantages  which  could  not  be  re¬ 
covered  without  extraordinary  efforts,  and  in¬ 
finite  danger.  If,  inftead  of  employing  force, 
he  fhould  have  recourfe  to  conciliating  meafu- 
res ,  and  attempt  an  accommodation  with 
Narvaez;  the  natural  haughtinefs  of  that  officer, 
augmented  by  confcioufnefs  of  his  prefent 
fuperiority ,  forbad  him  to  cherifh  any  fapguine 
hope  of  fuccefs.  After  revolving  every  fchems 
with  deep  attention,  Cortes  fixed  upon  that 
which  in  execution  was  moft  hazardous,  but, 
if  luccefsful  ,  would  prove  moft  beneficial  to 
his  country;  and  with  the  decifive  intrepidity 
fuited  to  defperate  fituations,  determined  to 
make  one  bold  effort  for  viftory  under  every 
difadvantage,  rather  than  facrifice  his  owu  con- 
quefts  and  the  Spanifh  intereft  in  Mexico. 

Robertson  Vo],  JL  Y 
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His  negotiations  with  the  followers  of  Narvaez* 

.  ’  ’•  v  ..*•'»  -  -J  •  *=•  «  it 

But  though  he  forefaw  that  the  conteft  muft 
be  terminated  finally  by  arms ,  it  would  have 
been  not  only  indecent,  but  criminal,  to  have 
marched  againft  his  countrymen ,  without  at¬ 
tempting  to  adjufh  matters  by  an  amicable ne- 
gociation.  In  this  fervice  he  employed  Olmedo , 
his  chaplain,  to  whole  character  the  function 
was  well  fuited,  and  who  poileffed  ,  befides, 
fuch  prudence  and  addrefs,  as  qualified  him  to 
carry  on  the  fecret  intrigues  in  which  Cortes 
placed  his  chief  confidence.  Narvaez  rejected  , 
with  fcorn ,  every  fcheme  of  accommodation 
that  Olmedo  propofed ,  and  was  with  difficulty 
reftrained  from  laying  violent  hands  on  him 
and  his  attendants.  He  met,  however,  with 
a  more  favourable  reception  among  the  fol¬ 
lowers  of  Narvaez  ,|  to  many  of  whom  he  deli¬ 
vered  letters,  either  from  Cortes  or  his  officers, 
their  ancient  friends  and  companions.  Cortes 
artfully  accompanied  thefe  with  prefents  of 
rings,  chains  of  gold,  and  other  trinkets  ot 
value  ,  which  infpired  thofe  needy  adventurers 
with  high  ideas  of  the  wealth  he  had  acquir¬ 
ed,  and  with  envy  of  their  good  fortune  who 
were  engaged  in  his  fervice.  Some*  from  ho¬ 
pes  of  becoming  fharers  in  thofe  rich  fpoils, 
declared  for  an  immediate  accommodation  with 
Cortes.  Others,  from  publick  fpirit,  laboured 
to  prevent  a  civil  war,  which,  whatever  party 
fhould  prevail,  muft  fhake,  and  perhaps  fub- 
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vert  the  Spanifh  power,  in  a  country  where 
it  was  fo  imperfeftly  eftablifhed.  Narvaez 
difregarded  both,  and  by  a  publick  proclamation 
denounced  Cortes  and  his  adherents  rebels  and 
enemies  to  their  country.  Cortes,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  was  not  much  furpriled  at  the  untraftable 
arrogance  of  Narvaez;  and,  after  having  given 
fuch  a  proof  of  his  own  pacifick  difpolition  as 
might  juftify  his  recourfe  to  other  means,  he 
detei mined  to  advance  towards  an  enemy  whom 
he  had  laboured  in  vain  to  appeafe. 

,  Marches  aghinft  him.  May  1520. 

He  left  a  hundred  and  fifty  men  in  the  ca¬ 
pital  ,  under  the  command  of  Pedro  de  Alva¬ 
rado  ,  an  officer  of  diftinguifhed  courage,  for 
whom  the  Mexicans  had  conceived  a  lingular 
degree  of  refpeft.  To  the  cuftody  of  this  Ren¬ 
der  garrifon  he  committed  a  great  city ,  with  all 
the  wealth  he  had  amafled ,  and,  what  was  Hill 
of  greater  importance,  the  perfon  of  the  impri- 
foned  monarch.  His  utmoit  art  was  employed 
in  concealing  from  Montezuma  the  real  caufe 
of  his  march.  He  laboured  to  perfuadehim. 
that  the  ftrangers  who  had  lately  arrived  were 
his  friends  and  fellow -fubjefts ;  and  that,  af¬ 
ter  a  fhort  interview  with  them,  they  would 
depart  together,  and  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  The  captive  prince,  unable  to  compre-i 
hend  the  defigns  of  the  Spaniards,  or  to  recon¬ 
cile  what  he  now. heard  with  the  declarations! 
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of  Narvaez,  and  afraid  to  difcover  any  fymptom 
of  fufpicion  or  diflruft  of  Cortes,  promifed  to 
remain  quietly  in  the  Spanifh  quarters,  and  to 
cultivate  the  fame  friendfhip  with  Alvarado  which 
he  had  uniformly  maintained  with  him.  Cor¬ 
tes ,  with  feeming  confidence  in  this  promife, 
hut  relying  principally  upon  the  in  unctions  which 
he  had  given  Alvarado  to  guard  his  prifoner 
with  the  moil  fcrupulous  vigilance,  fet  out 
from  Mexico.  I  ^ 


Number  of  his  troops. 

His  ftrength,  even  after  it  was  reinforced 
by  the  junction  of  Sandoval  and  the  garrifon 
of  Vera  Cruz,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
fifty,  men.  As  he  hoped  for  fuccefs  chiefly  from 
the  rapidity  of  his  motions  ,  his  troops  were 
not  encumbered  either  with  baggage  or  artil¬ 
lery.  But  as  he  dreaded  extremely  the  im- 
prefiion  which  the  enemy  might  make  with 
their  cavalry  ,  he  had  provided  again#  this 
danger  with  the  forefight  and  fagacity  which 
diftinguifh  a  great  commander.  Having  obferv- 

-  TV  : 

ed  that  the  Indians  in  the  province  of  Chi- 
nantla  ufed  fpears  of  extraordinary  length  and 
force,  he  armed  his  foldiers  with  thefe,  and 
accuftomed  them  to  that  deep  and  compaffc  ar- 
rarigement  which  the  ufe  of  this  formidable 
weapon,  the  bell  perhaps  that  ever  was  in¬ 
vented  for  defence,  enabled  them  to  afiume. 

* 
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Continues  to  negociate  as  he  advanced. 

With  this  fmall  but  firm  battalion ,  Cortes 
advanced  towards  Zempoalla,  of  which  Nar¬ 
vaez  had  taken  poffel’fion.  During  his  march, 
he  made  repeated  attempts  towards  fome  ac¬ 
commodation  with  his  opponent.  But  Narvaez 
requiring  that  Cortes  and  his  followers  fhould 
inftan tly  recognize  his  title  to  be  governor  of 
New  Spain,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  he 
derived  from  Velafquez;  and  Cortes  refufing 
to  fubmitto  any  authority  which  was  not  found¬ 
ed  on  a  commiffion  from  the  emperor  himfelf, 
under  whole  immediate  proteftion  he  and  his 
adherents  had  placed  their  infant  colony;  all 
thefe  attempts  proved  fruitlefs.  The intercourfe, 
however ,  which  this  occafioned  between  the 
two  parties,  proved  of  no  fmall  advantage  to 
Cortes,  as  it  afforded  him  an  opportunity  of 
gaining  fome  of  Narvaez’s  officers  by  liberal 
prefents,  of  foftening  others  by  a  femblance  of 
moderation,  and  of  dazzling  all  by  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  wealth  among  his  troops,  moft  of  his 
foldiers  having  converted  their  fhare  of  thfe 
Mexican  gold  into  chains,  bracelets,  and  other 
ornaments,  which  they  displayed  with  military 
oftentation.  Narvaez  and  a  little  junto  of  his 
creatures  excepted,  all  the  artny  leaned  to¬ 
wards  an  accommodation  with  their  countrymen. 
This  difcovery  of  their  inclination  irritated  his 
violent  temper  almoft  to  madnefs.  In  a  trans¬ 
port  of  rage,  he  let  a  price  upon  the  head  of 
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Cortes,  and  of  his  principal  officers;  and  hav¬ 
ing  learned  that  he  was  now  advanced  within 
a  league  of  Zempoalla  with  his  fmall  body  of 
men,  he  confidered  this  as  an  infult  which 
merited  immediate  chaftifement,  and  marched 
out  with  all  his  troops  to  offer  him  battle. 

Attacks  Narvaez  in  the  night* 

But  Cortes  was  a  leader  of  greater  abilities 
and  experience  than  to  fight  on  equal  ground 
an  enemy  fo  far  fuperior  in  number,  and  fo 
much  better  appointed.  Having  taken  his  Ra¬ 
tion  on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river  de  Canoas, 
where  he  knew  that  he  could  not  be  attacked, 
he  beheld  the  approach  of  the  enemy  without 
concern,  and  dilregarded  this  vain  bravade.  It 
was  then  the  beginning  of  the  wet  feafon ,  t) 
and  the  rain  had  poured  down,  during  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  with  the  violence  peculiar  to 
the  torrid  zone.  The  followers  of  Narvaez, 
unaccuflomed  to  the  hardfhips  of  military  fer- 
vice,  murmured  fo  much  at  being  thus  fruit- 
lefsly  expofed ,  that,  from  their  unfoldier-like 
impatience,  as  well  as  his  own  contempt  of 
his  adverfary,  their  general  permitted  them  to 
retire  to  Zempoalla*  The  very  circumftance 
which  induced  them  to  quit  the  field,  encourag¬ 
ed  Cortes  to  form  a  fcheme,  by  which  he  hop¬ 
ed  at  once  to  terminate*  the  war.  He  obferv- 
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ed,  that  his  hardy  veterans,  though  ftan ding- 
under  the  torrents,  which  continued  to  fall, 
without  a  lingle  tent  or  any  fhelter  whatfoever 
to  cover  them,  were  fo  far  from  repining  at 
hardships  which  were  become  familiar  to  them, 

that  they  were  ft  ill  frefh  and  alert  for  fervice. 

*■  ✓  * 

He  forelaw  that  the  enemy  would  haturally 
give  themfelves  up  to  repofe  after  their  fatigue, 
and  that,  judging  of  the  conduct  of  others  by 
their  own  effeminacy,  they  would  deem  them¬ 
felves  perfectly  fecure  at  a  feafon  fo  unfit  -for 
action.  Herefolved,  therefore,  to  fall  upon 
them  in  the  dead  of  night,  when  the  furprife 
and  terror  of  this  unexpected  attack  might 
more  than  compenfate  the  inferiority  of  his 
numbers.  His  foldiers,  lenfible  that  no  re- 
fource  remained  but  in  forne  defperate  effort 
of  courage,  approved  of  the  meafure  withfuch 
warmth,  that  Cortes,  in  a  military  oration 
which  he  addreffed  to  them  before  they  began 
their  march  ,  was  .  more  lolicitous  to  temper 
than  to  indame  their  ardour.  He  divided  them 
into  three  parties.  At  the  head  of  the  firft  he 
placed  Sandoval;  entrufting  this  gallant  officer 
with  the  mod  dangerous  and  important  fervice, 
that  of  feizing  the  enemy’s  artillery,  which 
was  planted  before  the  principal  tower  of  the 
temple,  where  Narvaez  had  fixed  his  head¬ 
quarters.  Chrifloval  de  Olid  commanded  the 
fecond,  with  orders  to  aflault  the  tower,  ami 
lay  hold  on  the  general  Cortes  himfe.IT  con- 
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ducted  the  third  and  fmalleft  dtvifion  ,  which 
was  to  aft  as  a  body  of  referve,  and  to  flip- 
port  the  other  two  as  there  fhould  be  occailon. 
Having  pafled  the  river  de  Canoas ,  which  was 
much  fwelled  with  the  rains,  riot  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  the  water  reaching  almoft  to  their 
chins,  they  advanced  in  profound  filence* 
without  beat  of  drum ,  or  found  of  any  war¬ 
like  iriftrument ;  each  man  armed  With  his 
f wo  ref  ,  his  dagger,  and  his  Chinantlan  fpear.^ 
Narvaez  ,  remifs  in  proportion  to  his  fecurity, 
had  polled  only  two  centinels  to  watch  the 
motions  of  an  enemy  whom  he  ha  &  fuch  good 
caufe  to  dread.  One  of  thefe  w;/s  feized  by 
the  advanced  guard  of  Cortes’s  troops,  the  other 
made  his  efcape,  and  hurrying  to  the  town 
with  all  the  precipitation  of  fear  and  zeal,  gave 
fuch  timely  notice  of  the  enemy’s  approach, 
that  there  was  full  leifure  to  have  prepared  for 
their  reception.  But,  through  the  arrogance 
arid  infatuation  of  Narvaez  ,  this  important  in¬ 
terval  was  loft.  He  imputed  this  alarm  to  the 
cowardice  of  the  centinel  ,  and  treated  with 
derifion  the  idea  of  being  attacked  by  forces  fo 
unequal  to  his  own.  The  fhouts  of  Cortes’s 
foldiers  rufhing  on  to  the  affault,  convinced 
him  at  Taft,  that  the  danger  which  he  defpifed 
was  real.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  ad¬ 
vanced  was  fuch  ,  that  only  one  cannon  could 
be  fired  ,  before  Sandoval’s  party  clofed  with 
the  enemy,  drove  them  from  their  gunsr  and 
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begatl  to  force  their  way  up  the  Reps  of  the 
tower.  Narvaez,  no  lefs  brave  in  action  than 
prefumptuous  in  conduft,  armed  himfelf  in 
hade,  and  by  his  voice  and  example  animated 
his  men  to  the  combat.  Olid  advanced  to  fuf- 
tain  his  companions;  and  Cortes  himfelf,  ruffl¬ 
ing  to  the  front,  conducted  and  added  new 
vigour  to  the  attack.  The  compaft  order  in 
which  this  fmall  body  prelfed  on,  and  the  im¬ 
penetrable  front  which  they  prefented  with  their 
long  fpears,  bore  down  all  oppofition  before  it. 

V 

And  overcomes  him. 

/Jt  v  *>§  *■'  ' -  ''  \  '  ?  <■,  V-  '  ii' 

,  They  had  now  reached  the  gate,  and  were 
ftruggling  to  burft  it  open,  when  a  foldier hav¬ 
ing  fet  fire  to  the  reeds  with  which  the  tower 
was  covered ,  compelled  Narvaez  to  fally  out. 
In  the  firft  encounter  he  was  wounded  in  the 

<  j  " 3  -  .</  *  %  ’ 

eye  v/ith  a  fpear,  and  falling  to  the  ground* 
was  dragged  down  the  Reps,  andih  a  moment 
clapt  in  fetters.  The  cry  of  viftory  refounded 
among  the  troops  of  Cortes.  Thole  \*vho  had 
fallied  out  with  their  leader  now  maintained 
the  conflift  feebly,  and  began  to  furrender. 
Among  the  remainder  of  his  foldiers  ,  Rationed 
in  two  fmaller  towers  of  the  temple,  terror  and 
confufion  prevailed.  The  darknefs  was  fo 
great,  that  they  could  not  diftinguifh  between 
their  friends  and  foes.  Their  o\^n  artillery 
was  pointed  againR  them.  Wherever  they 
turned  their  eyes,  they  beheld  lights  gleaming 
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through  the  obfcurity  of  night,  which,  though 
proceeding  only  from  a  variety  of  fhiniijg  in - 
lects ,  that  abound  in  moift  and  fultry  climates, 
their  affrighted  imaginations  reprefented  as  nu¬ 
merous  bands  of  mufketeers  advancing  with 
kindled  matches  to  the  attack.  After  a  fhort 
refiftance ,  the  foldiers  compelled  their  officers 
to  capitulate,  and  before  morning  all  laid  down 
their  arms  ,  and  fubmitted  quietly  to  their 
conquerors. 

The  effefrs  of  this  victory. 

r  *  ’/iV'jp  '€■ " 

This  complete  viftory  proved  more  ac¬ 
ceptable,  as  it  was  gained  almoft  without 
bloodfhed ,  only  two  foldiers  being  killed  on 
the  ffde  of  Cortes ,  and  two  officers ,  with  fif¬ 
teen  private  men,  of  the  adverfe  faction.  Cortes 
treated  the  vanquifhed  not  like  enemies,  but  as 
countrymen  and  friends,  and  offered  either  to 
fend  them  back  direftly  to  Cuba,  or  to  take 
them  into  his  fervice,  as  partners  in  his  fortune, 
on  equal  terms  with  his  own  foldiers.  This 

C  r  •  Hi/*  X, 

latter  propofition ,  feconded  by  a  feafonable  dif- 
tribution  of  fome  prefents  from  Cortes,  and  li¬ 
beral  promifes  of  more,  opened  profpe&s  fo 
agreeable  to  the  roman  tick  expectations  which 
invited  them  to  engage  in  this  fervice,  that 
all,  a  few  partizans  of  Narvaez  excepted,  clofed 
with  it,  and  vied  with  each  other  in  profeffions 
of  fidelity  and  attachment  to  a  general ,  whofe 
recent  fuccefs  had  givep  them  fuel)  a  linking 
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proof  of  his  abilities  for  command.  Thus,  by 
a  fades  of  events  no  .lefs  fortunate  than  uncom¬ 
mon,  Cortes  not  only  efcaped  from  perdition 
which  feemed  inevitable,  but,  when  he  had 
leaft  reafon  to  expeft  it,  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  a  thoufand  Spaniards,  ready  to  follow 
wherever  he  fhould  lead  them.  Whoever  re¬ 
flects  upon  the  facility  with  which  this  viftory 
was  obtained,  or  conflders  with  what  fudden 
and  unanimous  tranfition  the  folio  vers  of  Nar¬ 
vaez  ranged  themfelves  under  the  ftandard  of 
his  rival,  will  be  apt  to  afcribe  both  events  as 
much  to  the  intrigues  as  to  the  arms  of  Cortes  , 
and  cannot  but  fufpeft  that  the  ruin  of  Narvaez 
was  occafioned  ,  no  lefs  by  the  treachery  of 
his  own  followers,  than  by  the  valour  of  his 
enemy,  u) 

The  Mexicans  take  arms  againft  the  Spaniards. 

\ 

But,  in  one  point,  the  prudent  conduft 
and  good  fortune  of  Cortes  were  equally  con- 
fpicuous.  If,  by  the  rapidity  of  his  operations 
after  he  began  his  march,  he  had  not  brought 
matters  to  fuch  a  fpeedy  iffue,  even  this  deci- 
five  viftory  would  have  come  too  late  to  have 
faved  his  companions  whom  he  left  in  Mexico. 
A  few  days  after  the  dilcomfiture  of  Narvaez  , 
a  courier  arrived  with  an  account  that  the  Me¬ 
xicans  had  taken  arms,  ^iid  having  feized  and 
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deftroyed  the  two  brigantines,  which  Cortes 
had  built  in  order  to  fecure  the  command  of  the 
lake  ,  and  attacked  the  Spaniards  in  their  quar¬ 
ters,  had  killed  feveral  of  them  and  wounded 
more ,  had  reduced  to  afhes  their  magazine  of 
provifions ,  and  carried  on  hoftilities  with  fuch 
fury,  that,  though  Alvarado  and  his  men  de¬ 
fended  themfelves  with  undaunted  refolution, 
they  muft  either  be  foon  cut  off  by  famine,  or 
iunk  under  the  multitude  of  their  enemies. 
This  revolt  was  excited  by  motives  which  ren¬ 
dered  it  ft  ill  more  alarming.  On  the  departure 
of  Cortes  for  Zempoalla,  the  Mexicans  flattered 
themfelves,  that  the  long-expefted  opportunity 
of  reftoring  their  fovereign  to  liberty,  and  of 
Vindicating  their  country  from  the  odious  do¬ 
minion  of  dt rangers,  was  at  length  arrived; 
that  while  the  forces  of  their  oppreffors  were 
divided,  and  the  arms  of  one  party  turned 
ngainft  the  other  ,  they  might  triumph  with 
greater  facility  over  both.  Confultations  were 
held,  and  fchemes  formed  with  this  intention. 
The  Spaniards  at  Mexico,  confcious  of  their 
own  feeblenefs ,  fufpefted  and  dreaded  thofe 
machinations;  Alvarado  ,  though  a  gallant  of¬ 
ficer*  poliefled  neither  that  extent  of  capacity, 
nor  dignity  of  manners*  by  which  Cortes  had 
acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of 
-the  Mexicans  ,  as  never  allowed  them  to  form 
^  juft  eftimate  of  his  weaknefs  or  of  their  own 
itrength., ; .  Alvarado  knew  no  mode  of  fupport- 
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ing  his  authority  but  force.  Inflead  of  employ¬ 
ing  add  refs  to  difconcert  the  plans  or  to  fo.othe 
the  fpirits  of  the  Mexicans ,  he  waited  the  re¬ 
turn  of  one  of  their  folemn  feftivals,  when  the 
principal  perfons  in  the  empire  were  dancing, 
according  to  cuftom,  in  the  court  of  the  great 
temple;  he  feized  all  the  avenues  which  led  to 
it,  and,  allured  partly  by  the  rich  ornaments 
which  they  wore  in  honour  of  their  gods ,  and 
partly  by  the  facility  of  cutting  off  at  once  the 
authors  of  that  conipiracy  which  he  dreaded, 
he  fell  upon  them,  unarmed  and  unfufpieious 
of  any  danger,  and  maffacred  a  great  number, 
none  efcaping  but  fueh  as  made  their  way  over 
the  battlements  of  the  temple.  An  aftion  lb 
cruel  and' treacherous  filled  not  only  the  city, 
but  the  whole  empire,  with  indignation  and 
rage.  Ail  called  aloud  for  vengeancej_>nd  re- 
gairdlefs  of  the  fafety  of  their  monarch ,  whofe 
life  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards,  or  of 
their  own  danger  in  affaulting  an  enemy  who 
had  been  fo  long  the  objeft  of  their  terror, 
they  committed  all  thofe  a&s  of  violence  of 
which  Cortes  received  an  account. 

in.  4o.<krThM  ,  .  ,1.  .  4  * 

V  ...  ■  ,  ■«.  '  '  -  \  i-Jhi  '  : 

He  marches  back  to  the  capital. 

,.v-u;r4q.aj  '  ;  r  i ..  -  p  •.  dtuq 

To  him  the  danger  appeared  fo  imminent, 
as  to  admit  neither  of  deliberation  nor  delay. 

V 

He  fet  out  inftantly  with  all  his  forces,  and  re¬ 
turned  from  Zempoalla,  with  no  lefs  rapidity 
than  he  had  advanced  thither.  At  Ttafcala 
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ne  was  joined  by  two  thoufand  chofen  war¬ 
riors.  On  entering  the  Mexican  territories  , 
he  found  that  difafledtiori  to  the  Spaniards  was 
not  confined  to  the  capital.  The  principal  in¬ 
habitants  had  deferted  the  towns  through  which 
he  pafled ;  no  perfon  of  note  appearing  to  meet 
him  with  the  ufual  refpeft  ;  no  provifion  was 
made  for  the  fubiiftence  of  his  troops  ;  and 
though  he  was  permitted  to  advance  without 
oppofition  ,  the  iolitude  and  lilence  which 
reigned  in  every  place,  and  the  horror  with 
which  the  people  avoided  all  intercourfe  with 
him,  dilcovered  a  deep-rooted  antipathy,  that 
excited  the  mbft  juft  alarm.  But,  implacable 
as  the  enmity  of  the  Mexicans  was ,  they  were, 
fo  unacquainted  with  the  fcience  of  war,  that 
they  knew  not  how  to  take  the  proper  mea¬ 
sures  ,  either  for  their  own  fafety  or  the  de- 
ftrufti'on  of  the  Spaniards.  Uninftrufted  by 
their  former  error  in  admitting  a  formidable 
enemy  into  their  capital,  in  Head  of  breaking 
down  the  caufeways  and  bridges,  by  which 
they  might  have  inclofed  Alvarado  and  his 
party ,  and  have  effeftually  llopt  the  career  of 
Cortes,  they  again  fullered  him  to  march  into 
the  city  (June  24.  1520.)  without  molefta- ■ 
tion  ,  and  to  take  quiet  poffeflion  of  his  ancient 
ftatioiv-  •-  - 


l 
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Improper  eonduft  of  Cortes, 

v  - ••  rxoin  '  .■ '  j 

The  tranfports  of  joy  with  which  Alvarado 

and  his  foldiers  received  their  companions  can¬ 
not  be  exp  relied.  Both  parties  were  lb  much 
elated,  the  one  with  their  feafonable  deliver- 
ance ,  and  the  other  with  the  great  exploits 
which  they,  had  atchieved,  that  this  intoxication 
of  fuccefs  feems  to  have  reached  Cortes  himfelf; 
and  he  behaved  on  this  occafion  neither  with 
his  ulbal  fagacity  nor  attention.  He  not  only 
neglected  to  vifit  Montezuma,  but  embittered 
the  infult  by  expreffions  full  of  contempt  for  that 
unfortunate  prince  and  his  people.  The  forces 
of  which  he  had  now  the  command,  appeared 
to  him  fo  Jrrefiftible  ,  that  he  might  a  flu  me  an 
higher  tone,  and  lay  afide  the  mafk  of  mode¬ 
ration ,  under  which  he  had  hitherto  concealed 
his  defigns.  Some  Mexicans  who  underftood 
the  Spanifh  language,  heard  the  contemptuous 
words  wrhich  Cortes  uttered ,  and  reporting 
them  to  their  countrymen,  kindled  their  rage 
anew.  1  hey  were  now  convinced  that  the  in¬ 
tentions  ol  the  general  were  equally  bloody 
with  thole  of  Alvarado,  and  that  his  original 
purpofe  in  vifiting  their  country,  had  not  been, 
as  he  pretended,  to  court  the  alliance  of  their 
fovereign  ,  but  to  attempt  the  conqueli  of  his 
dominions. 
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The  violent  hoflility  of  the  Mexicans* 

J1  v  \ 

*  .  /'  /’  ,  '  f  *  '  fr  ..  _■  ,•"*  t'l'A*’ 

They  refumed  their  arms  with  the  addi¬ 
tional  fury  which  this  difcovery  infpired,  at- 

tacked  a  confiderable  body  of  Spaniards  who 

» 

were  marching  towards  the  great  fquare  in 
which  the  publick  market  was  held,  and  com¬ 
pelled  them  to  retire  with  fome  lots.  Embol¬ 
dened  by  this  fuccefs ,  and  delighted  to  lind 
that  their  oppreffors  were  not  invincible,  they 
advanced  next  day  with  extraordinary  martial 
pomp  to  aflault  the  Spaniards  in  their  quarters. 
Their  number  was  formidable,  and  their  un- 
daunted  courage  ftill  more  fo.  Though  the  ar¬ 
tillery  pointed  againft  their  numerous  battalions  , 
crowded  together  in  narrow  flreets ,  fwept  off 
multitudes  at  every  difcbarge  ;  though  every 
blow  of  the  Spanifh  weapons  fell  with  mortal 
effeft  upon  their  naked  bodies,  the  impetuofity 
of  the  aflault  did  not  abate.  Frefh  men  ruffled 
forward  to  occupy  the  places  of  the  fiain,  and 
meeting  with  the  fame  fate,  were  fucceeded 
by  others  no  lefs  intrepid  and  eager  for  ven¬ 
geance.  The  utmoft  effort  of  Cortes’s  abilities 
and  experience ,  feconded  by  the  difciplined 
valour  of  his  troops,  were  hardly  fufficient  to 
defend  the  fortifications,  that  furrounded  the 
pofr  where  the  Spaniards  were  ftationed,  into 
which  the  enemy  were  more  than  once  on  the 
point  of  forcing  their  way. 

.  \,  <■>  —  w 

•A.  1.  V  V  V  ■  V. 

'fj.  v  ■»  .  -.x  aL;st  ^  Diftrefs 
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Diftrefs  of  the  Spaniards# 

Cortes  beheld,  with  wonder,  the  impla¬ 
cable  ferocity  of  a  people,  who  Teemed  at  firft 
to  fubmit  tamely  to  the  yoke,  and  had  conti¬ 
nued  fo  long  paffive  under  it.  The  foldiers  of 
Narvaez  ,  who  fondly  imagined  that  they 
followed  Cortes  to  fhare  in  the  fpoils  of  a  con¬ 
quered  empire,  were  aftonifhed  to  find  that 
they  were  involved  in  a  dangerous  war,  with 
an  enemy  whofe  vigour  was  1H11  unbroken,  and 
loudly  execrated  their  own  weaknefs,  in  giving 
fuch  eafy  credit  to  the  delufive  promifes  of 
their  new  leader,  x)  But  furprife  and  com¬ 
plaints  were  of  no  avail*  Some  immediate  and 
extraordinary  effort  was  requifite  to  extricate 
themfelves  out  of  their  prefent  fituation.  As 
foon  as  the  approach  of  evening  induced  the 
Mexicans  to  retire,  in  compliance  with  their 
national  cuftom  of  ceafing  from  hollilities  with 
the  fetting  fun ,  Cortes  began  to  prepare  for  a 
fally ,  next  day,  with  fuch  a  conliderable  force, 
as  might  either  drive  the  enemy  out  of  the  city, 
or  compel  them  to  lilien  to  terms  of  accomo-* 
elation. 

\*  *■*  ®  -  *  tv 

Cortes  attacks  them  without  fuccefs* 

He  condufted,  in  perfon  ,  the  troops  def- 
tmed  for  this  important  lervice.  Every  inven¬ 
tion  known  in  the  European  art  of  war,  as 

;  '  ;  :  ■■■,■■■■■ 

x)  B.  Diaz,  c.  126. 

Robertson  Vol.  II.  2 
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well  as  every  precaution  ,  fuggefted  by  bis 
jong  acquaintance  with  the  Indian  mode  of 
fighting,  were  employed  to  enfure  fuccefs. 
But  lie  found  an  enemy  prepared  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  oppofe  him.  The  force  of  the  Me¬ 
xicans  was  greatly  augmented  by  frefh  troops, 
which  poured  in  continually  from  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  their  animofity  was  in  no  degree 
abated.  They  were  led  by  their  nobles,  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  exhortations  of  their  prielfs , 
and  fought  in  defence  of  their  temples  and 
families,  under  the  eye  of  their  gods,  and 
in  prefence  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Notwithftanding  their  numbers  ,  aud  enthufiaf- 
tick  contempt  of  danger  and  death,  wherever 
the  Spaniards  could  clofe  with  them,  the  fu- 
periority  of  their  difcipline  and  arms  obliged 
the  Mexicans  to  give  way.  But  in  narrow 
itreets,  and  where  many  of  the  bridges  of 
communication  were  broken  down,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  could  feldom  come  to  a  fair  rencoun¬ 
ter  with  the  enemy,  and  as  they  advanced, 
were  eXpofed  to  fhowers  of  arrows  arid  fto- 
nes  from  the  tops  of  the  houfes.  lifter  a 
day  of  inceflant  exertion,  though  vaft  num- 
bers  of  the  Mexicans  fell,  and  part  of  the  city 
was  burnt,  the  Spaniards,  weary  with  the 
daughter,  and  haraffed  by  multitudes  which 
fuccedively  relieved  each  other,  were  obliged 

at  length  to  retire  ,  with  the  mortification  of 

■ 

having  aceomplifhed  nothing  fo  decifive  as  to 


* 
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com.pen fate  the  unufual  calamity  of  twelve  foE 
diers  lulled.,  and  above  fixty  wounded.  Ano¬ 
ther  hilly,  made  with  greater  force,  was  not 
moie  ell  actual ,  and  in  it  the  general  himfelf 
was  wounded  in  the  hand. 

. ;  _  *  /  ^  ..  .  .. 

Montezuma  (lain* 

Cortes  now  perceived,  too  late,  the  fa¬ 
tal  error  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed  bv 
his  own  contempt  of  the  Mexicans,  and  was 
fatisfied  that  he  could  neither  maintain  his 
prefent  Ration  in  the  centre  of  an  hoftile  city, 
nor  retire  from  it  without  the  mofi  imminent 
danger.  One  refource  Rill  remained,  to  try 
what  effeft  the  interpofition  of  Montezuma 
might  nave  to  loothe  or  overawe  his  fubjefts. 
When  the  Mexicans  approached  next  morning 
to  renew  the  afiault,  that  unfortunate  prince, 
at  the  mercy  of  the  Spaniards  ,  and  reduced 
to  the  fad  neceffity  of  becoming  the  infiru- 
ment  of  his  own  difgrace  ,  and  of  the  Ravery 
of  his  people,  y)  advanced  to  the  battlements 
in  his  royal  robes  ,  and  with  all  the  pomp 
m  which  he  ufed  to  appear  on  folemn  oc- 
ca  10ns.  At  Rght  of  their  fovereign,  whom, 
they  had  long  been  accuRomed  to  honour  , 
and  al mofi  to  revere  as  a  god,  the  weapons; 

iopt  tom  their  hands  ,  every  tongue  was  fi- 
lent  aH  bowed  their  heads,  and  many  profil¬ 
ed  themfelves  on  the  ground.  Montezuma  ad- 

’  Z  2 
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drefled,'them  with  every  argument  that  could 
mitigate  their  rage,  or  perfuade  them  to  ceafe 
from  hoftilities.  When  he  ended  his  difcourie  , 

v  ?  ^ 

a  fullen  murmur  of  difapprobation  run  through 
the  ranks;  to  this  fucceeded  reproaches  and 
threats  ;  and  the  fury  of  the  multitude  riling  in 
a  moment  above  every  reftraint  of  decency  or 
refpedt,  flights  of  arrows  and  volieys  of  Hones 
poured  in  fo  violently  upon  the  ramparts,  that 
before  the  Spanifh  foldiers,  appointed  to  cover 
Montezuma  with  their  bucklers  ,  had  time  to 
lift  them  in  his  defence,  two  arrows  wounded 
the  unhappy  monarch,  and  the  blow  of  a  ftone 
on  his  temple  ftruck  him  to  the  ground.  On 
feeing  him  fall,  the  Mexicans  were  fo  much 
aftonifhed  ,  that,  with  a  tranfltion  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  popular  tumults ,  they  palled  in  a  mo- 
-  ment  from  one  extreme  to  the  other,  remorfe 
fucceeded  to  infult,  and  they  fled  with  horror 
as  if  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  were  purfuing 
the  crime  which  they  had  committed.  The 
Spaniards,  without  moleftation,  carried  Mon¬ 
tezuma  to  his  apartments,  and  Cortes  haftened 

I 

thither  to  confole  him  under  his  misfortune. 
But  the  unhappy  monarch  now  perceived  how 
low  he  was  funk,  and  the  haughty  fpirit  which 
feemed  to  have  been  fo  long  extindt,  returning, 
he  fcorned  to  furvive  this  laft  humiliation,  and 
to  protradt  an  ignominious  life,  not  only  as  the 
prifoner  and  tool  of  hjs  enemies ,  but  as  the 
objedt  of  contempt  or  deteftation  among  his 
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fubje&s.  In  a  tranfport  of  rage  he  tore  the 
bandages  from  his  wounds,  and  refufed,  with 
fuch  obftinacy,  to  take  any  nourifhment,  that 
he  foon  ended  his  wretched  days  ,  rejefting 
with  difdain  all  the  folicitations  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  faith. 


New  conflicts* 


Upon  the  Heath  of  Montezuma  ,  Cortes 
having  loft  all  hope  of  bringing  the  Mexicans 
to  an  accommodation,  faw  no  profpeft  of  fa- 
fety  but  in  attempting  a  retreat  ,  and  began 
to  prepare  for  it.  But  a  fudden  motion  of  the 
Mexicans  engaged  him  in  new  conflicts.  I  hey 
took  pofteffion  of  a  high  tower  in  the  great 
temple  which  overlooked  the  Spanifft  quarters  , 
and  placing  there  a  garrifon  of  their  principal 
warriors  ,  not  a  Spaniard  could  ftir  without 
being  expofed  to  their  miffile  weapons.  From 
this  poft  it  was  neceffary  to  ditlodge  them 
at  any  rifle  ;  and  Juan  de  Efcobar  ,  with  a 
numerous  detachment  of  chofen  foldiers,  was 
ordered  to  make  the  attack.  But  Efcobar, 
;  though  a  gallant  officer,  and  at  the  head  of 
troops  accuftomed  to  conquer,  amf  who  now 
fought  under  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
was  thrice  repulfed.  Cortes,  fenftble  that  not 
only  the  reputation  but  the  fafety  of  his  ar- 
!  my  depended  on  the  fuccefs  of  this  aftau.lt , 
-  ordered  a' buckler  to  be  tied  to  his  arm,  as 
he  could  v  not  manage  it  with  his  wounded 


* 
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hand,  and  rufhed  with  his  drawn  fword  into 
the  thickeft  of  the  combatants.  Encouraged 
by  the  pretence  of  their  general ,  the  Spa. 
mards  returned  to  the  charge  with  fuch  vi¬ 
gour,  that  they  gradually  forced  their  way 
up  toe  Heps,  and  drove  the  Mexicans  to  the 
platform  at  the  top  of  the  tower.  There  a 
dreadrul  carnage  began  ,  when  two  young 
Mexicans  of  high  rank  ,  obferving  Cortes 
as  he  animated  his  foldiers  by  his  voice 
and  example,  refolved  to  facrifice  their  own 
lives  in  order  to  cut  off  the  author  of  all 
the  calamities  which  defolated  their  coun¬ 
try.  They  approached  him  in  a  fupplicant 
pofturet  as  if  they  had  intended  to  lay  down 
theii  arms,  and  feizing  him  in  a  moment, 
hurried  him  towards  the  battlements  ,  over 
which  they  threw  themfelves  headlong,  in 
hopes  of  dragging  him  along  to  be  dafhed  in 
pieces  by  the  lame  fall.  But  Cortes,  by  his 
ftrength  and  agility  ,  broke  loofe  from  their 
grafp  ,  and  the  gallant  youths  perifhed  in 
this  generous  ,  though  unl’uccefsful ,  attempt 
to  fave  their  country.  As  foon  as  the  Spa¬ 
niards  became  mailers  of  the  tower,  they  fet 
lire  to  it,  and,  without  farther  moleftation , 
continued  the  preparations  for  their  retreat. 

The  Spaniards  abandon  the  city. 

This  became  the  more  neceffary,  as  the 
Mexicans  were  fo  much  aftonifhed  at  the  1  aft 
efVort  of  the  Spanifh  valour,  that  they  began  to 
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change  their  whole  fyflem  of  hoilility ,  and  in- 
Read  of  inceffant  attacks  endeavoured,  by  ban- 
cadingthe  flreets,  and  breaking  down  the  caufe- 
ways  ,  to  cut  off  the  communication  ?of  the  Spani¬ 
ards  with  the  continent ,  and  thus  to  ftarve  an  ene¬ 
my  whom  they  could  not  fubdue.  The  firfl  point 
to  be  determined  by  Cortes  and  his  followers,  was* 
whether  they  fhould  march  out  openly  in  the  face 
of  day,  when  they  could  difcern  every  danger, 
and  fee  how  to  regulate  their  own  motions  as 
well  as  how  to  refill  theaffaults  of  the  enemy  ; 
or,  whether  they  fhould  endeavour  to  retire  fe- 
cretly  in  the  night?  The  latter  was  preferred, 
partly  from  hopes  that  their  national  fuperftition 
would  relirain  the  Mexicans  from  venturing  to  at¬ 
tack  them  in  the  night,  and  partly  from  their  own 
fond  belief  in  the  prediftions  of  a  private  foldier, 
who  having  acquired  univerfal  credit  by  a  Imatter- 
ing  of  learning ,  and  his  pretentious  to  aitrology  p 
boldly  allured  his  countrymen  of  fuccefs,if  they 
made  their  retreat  in  this  manner.  They  began 
to  move,  towards  midnight,  in  three  divifions. 
Sandoval  led  the  van;  Pedro  Alvarado ,  andVe- 
lafquez  de  Leon,  had  the  conduct  of  the  rear; 
and  Cortes  commanded  in  the  centre  ,  where  he 
placed  the  prifoners,  among  whom  Were  a  fon 
and  two  daughters  of  Montezuma ,  together  with 
feveral  Mexicans  of  diftin&ion  ,  the  artillery , 
thebaggage,  and  a  portable  bridge  of  timber,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  laid  over  the  breaches  in  the 
caufe  way.  They  marched  in  profound  filence 
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along  thecaufeway  which  led  to  Tacuba,  becaufe 
it  was  fnorter  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  lying  moft 
remote  from  the  road  towards  Tlafcala  and  the 
fea-coaft,  had  been  left  more  entire  by  the  Me¬ 
xicans.  They  reached  the  firft  zbreach  in  it 
without  moleftation  ,  hoping  that  their  retreat 
was  uhdifcovered. 

Attacked  by  the  Mejdcans. 


But  the  Mexicans,  unperceived,  had  not 
only  watched  all  their  motions  with  attention , 
but  had  made  proper  difpofttions  for  a  moft  for¬ 
midable  attack.  While  the  Spaniards  were  in¬ 
tent  upon  placing  their  bridge  in  the  breach, 
and  occupied  in  condufting  their  horfes  and  ar¬ 
tillery  along  it,  they  were  fuddenly  alarmed 
with  the  tremendous  found  of  warlike  inftru- 

...  ?  *  ,rj  V,  T 

ments,  and  a  general  fhout  from  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  enemies;  the  lake  was  covered 


with  canoes;  flights  of  arrows,  and  fhowers  of 
itones  poured  in  upon  them  from  every  quarter; 
the  Mexicans  rufhing  forward  to  the  charge  with 
fearlefs  impetuofity ,  as  if  they  hoped  in  that  mo¬ 
ment  to  be  avenged  for  all  their  wrongs.  Un- 
fortunately  the  wooden  -  bridge ,  by  the  weight  of 
the  artillery,  was  wedged  fo  faft  into  the  fto- 
nes  and  mud,  that  it  was  lmpoliible  to  remove 
it.  Dumayed  at  this  accident,  the  Spaniards 
advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the  fecond 
breach,  ...  1  he  Mexicans  hemmed  them  in  on 

ti  *  \  V* 't  la  jf\  if  ^  vT?.  '  ^  /.‘’TV  tfxH  x  v  y  >•  4 

every  fide,  and  though  they  defended  themfel- 

„  ■  ^  •  r  I  V  1  w 

ves  with  their  uiual  courage,  yet  crowded  roge- 
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tber  as  they  were  on  a  narrow  caufeway,  their 
difcipline  and  military  fkill  were  of  little  avail , 
nor  did  the  obfcurity  of  the  night  permit  them 
to  derive  great  advantage  from  their  fire  -  arms, 
or  the  fuperiority  of  their  other  weapons.  All 
Mexico  was  now  inarms,  and  fo  eager  were  the 
people  on  the  deftru&ion  of  their  oppreffors  , 
that  they  who  were  not  near  enough  to  annoy 
them  inperfon  ,  impatient  of  the  delay,  prefled 
forward  with  fuch  ardour,  as  drove  on  their 
countrymen  in  the  front  with  irrefiftible  vio¬ 
lence.  Frefh  warriors  inftantly  filled  the  place  of 
fuch  as  fell.  The  Spaniards ,  weary  with  flaugh- 
ter,  and  unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  tor¬ 
rent  that  poured  in  upon  them,  began  to  give 
way.  In  a  moment  the  confuflon  was  univer- 
fal  ;  horfe  and  foot  ,  officers  and  foldiers, 
friends  and  enemies ,  were  mingled  together ; 
and  while  all  fought ,  and  many  fell  ,  they 

■  *’  j'- 

could  hardly  diftinguifh  from  what  hand  the 
, .  J  ;  u  - 

blow  came. 


.  IW  5  t: 
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Their  differs. 


—  ’r  a<>  >  '|7 
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Cortos ,  with  about  a  hundred  foot  foldiers 

and  a  few  horfe ,  forced  his  way  over  the  two 

7  , 

remaining  breaches  in  the  caufeway,  the  bodies 
of  the  dead  ferving  to  fill  up  the  chafms ,  and 

reached  the  main  land.  Having  formed  them 

r,  •:  •  •  ■  .  ,  0  j  w  * 

as  foon  as  they  arrived,  He  returned  with  fuch 
as  were  yet  capable  of  lervice,  to  ainit  his 

■  j  -i. 

friends  in  their  retreat,  and  to  encourage  them, 
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by  bis  prefence  arid  example,  to  perfevere  in 
the  efforts  requifite  to  effeft  it.  He  met  with 
part  of  his  foldiers,  who  had  broke  throughthe 
enemy ,  but  found  many  more  overwhelmed 
by  the  multitude  of  their  aggreflors,  or  perifb- 
ing  in  the  lake;  and  heard  the  piteous  lamen¬ 
tations  of  others,  whom  the  Mexicans  ,  having 
taken  alive,  were  carrying  off  in  triumph  to  be 
facrificed  to  the  god  of  war.  Before  day  ,  all 
who  had  efcaped  affembled  at  Tacuba.  But 
when  the  morning  dawned,  and  difcovered  to 
the  view  of  Cortes  his  fhattered  battalion,  re¬ 
duced  to  lefs  than  half  its  number,  the  furvivors 
deje6ted ,  and  moil  of  them  covered  with 
wounds,  the  thoughts  of  what  they  had  fuffer^ 
ed,  and  the  remembrance  of  fo  many  faithful 
friends  and  gallant  followers  who  had  fallen  in 
that  night  of  forrow,  z)  pierced  his  foul  with 
fuch  anguifh ,  that  while  he  was  forming  their 
ranks,  and  iffuing  fome  neceffary  orders,  his 
foldiers  obferved  the  tears  trickling  from  his 
eyes,  and  remarked,  with  much  fatisfaftion, 
that  while  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  general, 
he  was  not  infenfible  to  the  feelings  of  a  man. 

and  lofs. 

i  1  *  *  • 

In  this  fatal  retreat  many  officers  of  diftinc- 
tion  perifhed,  a)  and  among  thefe  Velafquezde 

z)  Noche  Trifle  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  ftili  diftinguifhed  ia 
New  Spain. 

«0  See  NOTE  XC. 
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'Leon,  whon  having  forfaken  the  party  of  his 
kinfman  ,  the  governor  of  Cuba,  to  follow  the 
fortune  of  his  companions,  was,  on  that  ac¬ 
count,  as  well  as  for  his  fuperior  merit,  re- 
fpefted  by  them  as  the  fecond  perfon  in  the  army. 
All  the  artillery,  ammunition,  and  baggage, 
were  loft;  the  greater  part  of  the  horfes ,  and 
above  two  thoufand  Tlafcalans,  were  killed 
and  only  a  very  fmall  portion  of  the  treafure 
which  they  had  atnaffed  was  faved.  This, 
which  had  been  always  their  chief  object,  prov¬ 
ed  a  great  caufe  of  their  calamity;  for  many  of 
the  foldiers  having  fo  overloaded  themfelves  with 
bars  of  gold  as  rendered  them  unfit  for  aftion, 
and  retarded  their  flight,  fell,  ignominoufly  , 
the  victims  of  their  own  inconfiderate  avarice, 
Amidlt  fo  many  difaflers,  it  was  fome  confola- 
tion  to  find  that  Aguilar  and  Marina ,  whole 
function  as  interpreters  was  of  fuch  effential im¬ 
portance  ,  had  made  their  efcape.  b) 


Difficult  retreat  of  the  Spaniards 


1  V,’ 


The  firfl:  care  of  Cortes  was  to  find  fome 
fheltei  for  his  wearied  troops;  for  as  the  Me¬ 
xicans  infelted  them  on  every  fide ,  and  the 
people  of  Tacuba  began  to  take  arms  ,  he  could 
not  continue  in  his  prefent  llatiun.  He  direfted' 

c  v  ;>  ;v  •  r  -•  '  ..7  : > *  > 


b)  Cortes  Relate  p.  248.  R.  Diaz,  c.  128.  Gomar?  Cion-  c 
109,  Herrera,  dec*  2.  lib,,  x.  c.  ix,  12, 
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his  march  towards  the  rifing  ground,  and  hav¬ 
ing  fortunately  difcovered  a  temple  fituated  on 
an  eminence,  took  poffeffion  of  it.  There  he 
found  not  only  the  fhelter  for  which  he  wifhed, 
but,  what  was  no  lefs  wanted,  fome  provifions 
to  refrefh  his  men;  and  though  the  enemy  did 
not  intermit  their  attacks  throughout  the  day, 
they  were  with  lefs  difficulty  prevented  from 
making  any  impreffion.  During  this  time  Cor¬ 
tes  was  engaged  in  deep  confutation  with  his 
officers,  concerning  the  route  which  they  ought 
to  take  in  their  retreat.  They  were  now  on 
the  well  fide  of  the  lake.  Tlafcala,  the  only 
place  where  they  could  hope  for  a  friendly  re- 
ception,  lay  about  fixty-four  miles  to  the  eaifc 
of  Mexico;  c)  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  go 
round  the  north  end  of  the  lake  before  they 
could  fall  into  the  road  which  led  thither.  A 

'  •  ■  ,  q.  r(  >  'j  > 

Tlafcalan  foldier  undertook  to  be  their  guide, 
and  conducted  them  through  a  country  in  fome 
places  marfhy,  in  other  mountainous,  in  all 
ill-cultivated  and  thinly  peopled.  They  march¬ 
ed  for  llx  days  with  little  refpite,  and  under 
continual  alarms,  numerous  bodies  of  Mexicans 


hovering  around  them  ,  fometipies  haraffing 
them  at  a  diftance  with  their  miffile  weapons, 

i  . ;  '  a 

and  fometimes  attacking  them  clofely  in  front, 
in  rear,  in  flank,  with  great  boldnefs,  as  they 
now  knew  that  they  were  not  invincible.  Nor 


. 

-c>;  Villa  Segnor  Teatro  American*  lib.  ii.  c.  II, 
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were  the  fatigue  and  danger  of  thofe  inceffant 
conflicts  the  worft  evils  to  which  they  were 
expofed.  As  the  barren  country  through  which 
they  palled  afforded  hardly  any  provifions,  they 
were  reduced  to  feed  on  berries  ,  roots ,  and 
the  ftalks  of  green  maize  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
that  famine  was  depreffing  their  fpirits  and  wail¬ 
ing  their  ftrength,  their  fituation  required  the 
moll  vigorous  and  unremitting  exertions  of  cou¬ 
rage  and  afrivity.  Amidft  thofe  complicated 
diftreffes,  one  circumftance  fupported  and  ani¬ 
mated  the  Spaniards.  Their  commander  fuf- 
tained  this  fad  reverfe  of  fortune  with  unfhaken 
magnanimity.  His  prefence  of  mind  never  for- 
fook  him;  his  fagacity  forefaw  every  event, 
and  his'  vigilance  provided  for  it.  He  was  fore¬ 
moll  in  every  danger,  and  endured  every  hardfhip 
with  cheerfulnefs.  The  difficulties  with  which 
he  was  furrounded  feemed  to  call  forth  new  ta¬ 
lents;  and  his  foldiers,  though  defpairing  them- 
felves ,  continued  to  follow  him  with  increafing 
confidence  in  his  abilities. 


V\/T 

/  m  ,K>  r- 


Battle  of  Otumba. 


J.  1 5  i  1 


On  the  fixth  day  they  arrived  near  to  Otum- 

SnOtlBBW 

ba,  not  far  from  the  road  between  Mexico  arid 
Tlafcala.  Early  next  morning  they  began  to 
advance  towards  it,  flying  parties  of  the  enemy 
Hill  hanging  on  their  rear;  and,  amidft  the  in- 
fults  with  which  they  accompanied  their  hofti- 
lities,  Marina  remarked  that  they  often  exclaim-* 
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ed  with  exultation :  „  Co  on,  robbers;  goto 
the  p, ace  where  yon  fhall  quickly  meet  the  ven¬ 
geance  due  to  your  crimes.  “  The  meaning  of 
this  threat  the  Spaniards  did  not  comprehend  . 
unt,l  they  reached  the  fummit  of  an  eminence 
before  them.  There  a  fpacious  valley  opened 
to  their  view,  covered  with  a  vaf:  army,  ex¬ 
tending  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The 
Mexicans  ,  while  with  one  body  of  their  troops 
they  ha  railed  the  Spaniards  in  their  retreat, 
had  aflembled  their  principal  force  on  the  other 
tide  of  the  lake;  and  marching  along  the  road 
Which  led  direftly  to  Tlafcala ,  polled  it  in  the 
plain  of  Otumba  through  which  they  knew  Cor¬ 
tes  mull  pafs.  At  the  fight  of  this  incredible 
multitude,  which  they  could  furvey  at  once 
f.-om  the  riling  ground,  the  Spaniards  were 
altomfhed,  and  even  the  boldeft  began  to  def- 
pair.  But  CorteF,  without  allowing  leifure  for 
tieir  fears  to  acquire  ftrength  by  refle&ion , 
after  warning  them  briefly  that  no  alternative 
now  remained  but  to  conquer  or  to  die.  led 
them  inftantly  to.  the  charge.  The  Mexicans 
waited  tneir  approach  with  unufual  fortitude, 
^uch,  however,  was  the  fuperiority  of  the 
Spanifh  difcipline  and  arms,  that  the  impreflion 
of  this  final!  body  was  irrefiftible ;  and  which¬ 
ever  way  its  force  was  direfted,  it  penetrated 
and  difperfed  the  moll  numerous  battalions.  But 
while  thefegave  way  in  one  quarter,  new  com¬ 
batants  advanced  from  another/  and  the  Spa- 


niards,  though  fuccefsful  in  every  attack,  were 
ready  to  fink  under  thofe  repeated  efforts,  with¬ 
out  feeing  any  end  of  their  toil,  or  any  hope 
of  vi&ory.  At  that  time  Cortes  obferved  the 
great  ftandard  of  the  empire,  which  was  carried 
before  the  Mexican  general,  advancing;  and 
fortunately  recollefting  to  have  heard  *  that  on 
the  fate  of  it  depended  the  event  of  every  battle, 
he  affembled  a  few  of  his  braveft  officers,  whole 

horfes  were  ftill  capable  of  fervice,  and  placing 

. 

bimfelf  at  their  head,  pufhed  forward  towards 
the  ftandard  with  an  impetuofity  which  bore 
down  every  thing  before  it.  A  chofen  body  of 
nobles,  who  guarded  the  ftandard,  made  fome 
refiftance,  but  were  foon  broken.  Cortes,  with 
a  ftroke  of  his  lance,  wounded  the  Mexican 
general ,  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  One 
of  the  Spanifh  officers  alighting,  put  an  end  to 
his  life,  and  laid  hold  of  the  imperial  ftandard. 
The  moment  that  their  leader  fell ,  and  the 
ftandard,  towards  which  all  direfred  their  eyes, 
difappeared,  an  univerfal  panick  ftruck  the  Me¬ 
xicans,  and,  as  if  the  bond  which  held  them 
together  had  been  diffolved,  every  enfign  was 
lowered,  each  foldier  threw  away  his  weapons,  > 
and  all  fled  with  precipitation  to  the  mountains.  > 
The  Spaniards,  unable  to  purfue  them  far,  re¬ 
turned  to  colleft  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  which 
were  fo  valuable,  as  to  be  fome  compenfation 
for  the  wealth  which  they  had  loft  in  Mexico: 
for  in  the  enemy’s  army  were  moft  of  their 
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principal  warriors,  d refled  out  in  their  richell 
ornaments,  as  if  they  had  been  marching  to 
allured  viftory.  Next  day,  (July  8.)  to  their 
great  joy,  they  entered  the  Tlafcalan  territo¬ 
ries.  d) 


Reception  of  the  Spaniards  in  Tlafcala. 

**  \ 

But,  ajafdft  their  fatisfa&ion  jm  having  got 

beyond  the  precinfts  of  an  hoftile  country,  they 
could  not  look  forward  without  folicitude ,  as 
they  were  Hill  uncertain  what  reception  they 
might  meet  with  from  allies,  to  whom  they  re¬ 
turned  in  a  condition  very  different  from  that 
in  which  they  had  lately  fet  out  from  their  do¬ 
minions.  Happily  for  them,  the  enmity  of  the 
Tlafcalans  to  the  Mexican  name  was  fo  invete¬ 
rate,  their  defire  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
countrymen  fo  vehement,  and  the  afcendant 
which  Cortes  had  acquired  over  the  chief  of 
the  republick  fo  complete,  that,  far  from  en¬ 
tertaining  a  thought  of  taking  any  advantage  of 
the  diftrelfed  fituation  in  which  they  beheld  the 
Spaniards ,  they  received  them  with  a  tender- 
nefs  and  cordiality  which  quickly  diflipated  all 
their  fufpicions. 


» 


fCeW' 


■  i 


**'V. 


A)  Cortes  Refct.  p.  219.  B.  Dia z,  c.  128*  Gomara  Cron.  cr 
II©,  Herrera  ,  dec*  3,  Jib.  x,  c.  12,  13^ 
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New  deliberations  of  Cortes* 


(,  .  t- 

K 


Some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  indulgence 
was  now.  abfolutely ,  neceffary  ;  not  only  that 
the  Spaniards  might  give  attention  to  tjie  cure 
of  their  wounds,  which  had  been  too  long  ne¬ 
glected,  but  in  order  to  recruit  their  ftrength , 
exhaufted  by  fuch  a  long  fucceffion  of  fatigue 
and  hardfhips.  During  this,  Cortes  learned 
that  he  and  his  companions  were  not  the  only 
Spaniards  who  had  felt  the  effefts  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  enmity.  A  conliderable  detachment,  which 
was  marching  from  Zempoalla  towards  the  ca¬ 
pital,  had  been  cutoff  by  the  people  ofTepeaca. 
A  .fmaller  party ,  returning  from  Tlafcala  tJ 
VeraCruz,  with  the  fhare  of  the  Mexican  gold 
allotted  to  the  garrifon,  had  been  furprifed  and 
deftroyed  in  the  mountains.  At  a  jun&ure 
when  the  life  of  every  Spaniard  was  of  import¬ 
ance,  fuch  Ioffes  were  deeply  felt.  The  fche- 
mes  which  Cortes  was  meditating  rendered  them 
peculiarly  affli&ive  to  him.  While  his  enemies, 
and  even  many  of  his  own  followers,  confider- 
ed  the  difafters  which  had  befallen  him  as  fatal 
to  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  and  imagined  that 
nothing  now  remained  but  fpeedily  to  abandon 
a  country  which  he  had  invaded  with  unequal' 
fore*,  his  mind,  as  eminent  for  perfeverance 
as  for  enterprife,  was  ftill  bent  on  accomplifh- 
ing  his  original  purpofe,  of  fubje&ing  the  Me- 
xicao  jejgjEice  to  the  crown  of  Caftile.  -Severe 
and  unexpected  as  the?  check  was  which  he  had 
Robertson  Vol.  II.  ^  a 
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received ,  It  did  not  appear  to  him  a  fufficient 
realon  for  relinquifKing  the  conquefts  which  he 
had  already  made,  or  againft  refuming  his  ope¬ 
rations  with  better  hopes  of  fuccefs.  '  'f he  co¬ 
lony  at  Vera  Cruz  was  not  only  fafe,  but  had 
remained  unmolefted.  The  people  ofZempoalla 
and  the  adjacent  diftrifts  had  difcovered  no 
fymptoms  of  defeftion.  The  Tlafcalans  conti¬ 
nued  faithful  to  their  alliance.  On  their  mar¬ 
tial  fpirit,  eafily  rouzed  to  arms,  and  inflamed 
with  implacable  hatred  of  the  Mexicans,  Cortes 
depended  for  powerful  aid.  He  had  Hill  the 
command  of  a  body  of  Spaniards,  equal  in  num¬ 
ber  to  that  with  which  he  had  opened  his  way 
into  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  had  taken 


pofleffion  of  the  capital ;  fo  that  with  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  greater  experience,  as  well  as  more  per¬ 
fect  knowledge  of  the  country,  he  did  not  def- 
pair  of  quickly  recovering  all  that  he  had  been 
deprived  of  by  untoward  events. 

•  ;  ;  -  '  jj  tj  YT,  f{  e V 1? 

The  meafures  he  takes, 

;  •  •  ;  oiH  3fr 


Full  of  this  Idea,  he  courted  theTlafcalan 
chiefs  with  fuch  attention  ,  and  diftributed  among 
them  fo  libetally  the  rich  fpoils  ofOtumba,  that 
he  was  fecure  of  obtaining  whatever  he^fhould 
require  of  the  republick.  He  drew  a  fmall  fup- 
ply  of  ammunition,  and  two  or  three  field -pie¬ 
ces  ,  from  his  flores  at  Vera  Cruz. ~  He  difpatch- 
ed  an  officer  of  Confidence  with  four  Chips  of 
Narvaez's  fleet  -to  Hifpaniola  and  Jamaica^  to£en- 
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gage  adventurers,  and  to  purchafe  horfes ,  gun¬ 
powder,  and  other  military  ft  ores.  As  he  knew* 
that  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  the  reduction 
of  Mexico,  unlefshe  could fecure  the  command 
of  the  lake,  he  gave  orders  to  prepare,  in  the 
mountains  of  Tlafcala,  materials  for  building 
twelve  brigantines ,  fo  as  they  might  be  carried 
thither  in  pieces  ready  to  be  put  together,  and 
launched  when  he  Hood  in  need  of  their  fervice.  e) 

Mutinous  fpirit  of  his  troops. 

But  while  ,  with  provident  attention,  he 
was  taking  thofe  neceffary  fteps  towards  the 
execution  of  his  meafures,  an  obftacle  arofe  in 
a  quarter  where  it  wasleaft  expetted ,  but  moil 
formidable.  The  fpirit  of  difcontent  ;  nd  mu¬ 
tiny  broke  out  in  his  own  army.  Many  of 
Narvaez’s  followers  were  planters  rather  than 
foldiers ,  and  had  accompanied  him  to  New 
Spain  with  faguine  hopes  of  obtaining  fettle- 
ments  ,  but  with  little  inclination  to  engage  in 
the  hardfhips  and  dangers  of  war.  As  the 
fame  motives  had  induced  them  to  enter  into 
their  new  engagements  with  Cortes,  they  no 
fooner  became  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
the  fervyce,  than  they  bitterly  repented  oftheir 
choice.  Such  of  them  as  had  the  good  fortune 
to  furvive  the  perilous  adventures  in  which  their 
own  imprudence  had  involved  them,  happy  in 
having  made  their  efcape,  trembled  at  the 

A  a  a 

4)  Cortes  ReUt,  p,  35 E,  Goinarn  Cron.  c.  117. 
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thoughts  of  being  expofed  a  fecond  timetofimi- 
lar  calamities.  As  foon  as  they  difcovered  the 
intention  of  Cortes  ,  they  began  fecretly  to  mur¬ 
mur  and  cabal,  and  waxing  gradually  more  au¬ 
dacious  ,  they,  in  a  body,  offered  a  remon- 
ftrance  to  their  general  againff  the  imprudence 
of  attacking  a  powerful  empire  with  his  flutter¬ 
ed  forces,  and  formally  required  him  to  lead 
them  back  direftly  to  Cuba.  Though  Cortes  , 
long  praftifed  in  the  arts  of  command,  employ¬ 
ed  arguments,  intreaties,  and  prefents,  to 
convince  or  to  foothe  them;  though  his  own 
foldiers  ,  animated  with  thefpiritof  their  leader 
Warmly  feconded  his  endeavours ;  he  found 
their  fears  too  violent  and  deep  -  rooted  to  be 
removed,  and  the  utmoft  he  could  effeft  was 
to  prevail  with  them  to  defer  their  departure  for 
fome  time,  on  a  promife  that  he  would,  at  a 
more  proper  junfture,  difmifs  fuch  as  fhould. 
defire  it. 

Means  he  employs  to  revive  their  confidence. 

sr\  c*  >  *  .  >  '■  u  v  .£v  g\  - 

That  the  malcontents  might  have  no  leifure 
to  brood  over  the  caufes  of  their  difaffeftion, 
he  refolved  inftantJy  to  call  forth  his  troops  in¬ 
to  adtion.  He  propofed  to  chaff ile  the  people 
of  Tepeaca  for  the  outrage  which  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  ,  and  as  the  detachment  which  they  had 
cut  off  happened  to  be  compofed  moftly  of  fol¬ 
diers  who  had  ferved  under  Narvaez,  their  com- 

.  '/  "■  ;•<  ?  r.  .) 

panions,  from  the  defire  of  vengeance ,  engaged 
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more  willingly  in  this  war.  He  took  (Align ft 
1520.)  the  command  in  perfon ,  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  body  of  Tlafcalans,  and  in  fpace  of 
a  few  weeks,  /after  various  encounters,  with 
great  daughter  of  the  Tepeacans,  reduced  that 
province  to  fubjeftion.  During  feveral  months, 
while  he  waited  for  the  fupplies  of  men  and 
ammunition  whichi  he  expe&ed,  and  was  car¬ 
rying  on  his  preparations  for  conftrufting  the  bri¬ 
gantines  ,  he  kept  his  troops  conftantly  employ¬ 
ed  in  various  expeditions  again#  the  adjacent 
provinces,  all  of  which  were  condufted  with  an 
uniform  tenor  of  fuccefs.  By  thefe,  his  men 
became  again  accuftomed  to  victory ,  and  refum¬ 
ed  their  wonted  fenfe  of  fuperiority;  the  Me¬ 
xican  power  was  weakened  ;  the  Tlafcal an  war¬ 
riors  acquired  the  habit  of  afting  in  conjunction 
with  the  Spaniards;  and  the  chiefs  of  the  repu- 
bJick  delighted  to  fee  tbeircountry  enriched  with 
the  fpoils  of  all  the  people  around  them,  and 
aftonifhed  every  day  with  frefh  difcoveries  of 
the  irrefiftible  prowefs  of  their  allies,  declined 
no  effort  requifite  to  fupport  them. 

All  thofe  preparatory  arrangements ,  how^ 
ever,  though  the  moll  prudent  and  efficacious 
which  the  fituation  of  Cortes  allowed  him  to 
make,  would  have  been  of  little  avail,  without 
a  reinforcement  of  Spanifh  foldiers.  Of  this  he 
was  fo  deeply  fenfible,  that  it  was  the  chief 
objeft  of  his  thoughts  and  wifhes;  and  yet  his 
only  profpeft  of  obtaining  it  from  the  return  of 


1 
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the  officer  whom  he  had  fent  to  the  ifl.es  to 
folicit  aid,  was  both  diftant  and  uncertain.  But 
what  neither  his  own  fagacity  nor  power  could 
have  procured  ,  he  owed  to  a  feries  of  fortunate 
and  unforefeen  incidents.  The  governor  of 
Cuba,  to  whom  the  fuccefs  of  Narvaez  appeared 
an  event  of  infallible  certainty,  having  fent  two 
jmall  fhips  after  him  with  new  inftrucbions  , 
and  a  fupply  of  men  and  military  ftores ,  the 
officer  whom  Cortes  had  appointed  to  command 
on  the  coaft ,  artfully  decoyed  them  into  the 
harbour  of  Vera  Cruz,  feized  the  veffels,  and 
eafily  perfuaded  the  foldiers  to  follow  the  ftan- 
dard  of  a  more  able  leader  than  him  whom  they 
were  defined  to  join,  f)  Soon  after,  three 
f  lips  of  more  conliderable  force  came  into  the 
harbour  feparately.  Thefe  belonged  to  an  ar¬ 
mament  fitted  out  by  Francifco  de  Garay ,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Jamaica,  who,  being  polfefled  with 
the  rage  of  difcovery  and  conqueft  which  ani¬ 
mated  every  Spaniard  fettled  in  America,  had 
long  aimed  at  intruding  into  fome  diftrift  of 
New  Spain  ;  and  dividing  with  Cortes  the  glory 
and  gain  of  annexing  that  empire  to  the  crown 
of  Caftile.  They  unadvifedly  made  their  attempt 
on  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  country 
was  poor  ,  and  the  people  fierce  and  warlike; 
and,  after  a  cruel  fucceffion  of  difafters,  famine 
compelled  them  to  venture  into  Vera  Cruz, 
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(Oflober  28.  1520.)  and  caft  themfelves  upon 
the  mercy  of  their  countrymen.  Their  fidelity 
was  not  proof  again!!  the  Iplendid  hopes  and 
promifes  which  had  fecured  other  adventurers  , 
and  as  if  the  fpirit  of  revolt  had  been  contagious 
in  New  Spain  ,  they  likewife  abandoned  the 
mailer  whom  they  were  bound  to  ferve,  and 
inlifted  under  Cortes,  g)  Nor  was  it  America 
alone  that  furnifhed  fuch  unexpected  aid.  A 
f nip  arrived  from  Spain,  freighted  by  fome  pri¬ 
vate  merchants  with  military  flores,  in  hopes 
of  a  profitable  market  in  a  country,  the  fame 
of  whole  opulence  began  to  fpread  over  Europe. 
Cortes  eagerly  purchafed  a  cargo  which  to  him 
was  invaluable,  and  the  crew,  following  the 
general  example,  joined  him  at  Tlafcala.  h) 
From  thofe  various  quarters ,  the  army  of 
Cortes  was  augmented  with  an  hundred  and 
eighty  men,  and  twenty  horfes ,  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  too  inconfiderable  to  produce  any  confe- 
quence  which  would  entitle  it  to  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  hilbory  of  other  parts  of  the 
globe.  '  But  in  that  of  America,  where  great 
revolutions  were  brought  about  by  caufes  which 
feemed  to  bear  no  proportion  to  their  effefts , 
fuch  fmall  events  rife  into  importance,  becaufe 
they  were  fufficient  to  decide  with  refpeft  to 
the  fate  of  kingdoms.  Nor  is  it  the  leaft  re¬ 
markable  inftance  of  the  Angular  felicity  con- 
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g)  Cortes  Relat.  p.  253.  F.  B,  Diaz,  c.  Igg* 

h)  Ibid.  c.  136. 
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fpicuous  in  many  paffages  of  Cortes’s  ftory , 
that  rhe  two  perfons  chiefly  inftrumental.in  fur- 
nifhing  him  with  thofe  ieafonable  fupplies , 
fliould  be  an  avowed  enemy  who  aimed  at  his 
diltruction,  and  an  envious  rival  who  wifhed 
to  fupplant  him. 

-.  /  V  '  .'«.»■  ’  ■■  ■  t  .  ,  :  /  i»  i  m.  r.  ■  - 
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•  -  Number  of  his  forces* 
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The  firft  effect  of  the  junftion  with  his  ^ 
new  followers  was  to  enable  him  to  difmifs 
fuch  of  Narvaez’s  foldiers  as  remained  with  rei 
luftance  in  his  fervice.  After  their  departure, 
he  Hill  muftered  five  hundred  and  fifty  infantry, 
ci  which  fourfeore  were  armed  with  mufkets 
or  crofs  -  bows ,  forty  horfemen  ,  and  a  train 
of  nine  field  -  pieces,  i)  At  the  head  of  thefe, 
accompanied  by  ten  thoufand  Tlafcalans  and 
other  friendly  Indians,  Cortes  began  his  march 
towards  Mexico,  on  the  twenty  -  eighth  of  De¬ 
cember,  fix  months  after  his  difaftrous  retreat 
from  that  city,  k) 


Preparations  of  the 


Mexicans  for  their  defence* 
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Nor  did  he  advance  to  attack  an  enemy  un¬ 
prepared  to  receive  him.  Upon  the  death  of 
Montezuma,  the  Mexican  chiefs,  in  whom  the 
right  of  ele&ing  the  emperor  was  vefted,  had 
infantly  railed  his  brother  Quetlavaca  to  the 

throne.  His  avowed  and  inveterate  enmitv  to 

*  ■*  *  •» 


i)  Cortes  Relat.  255,  E. 

A)  Relat.  5-56-;  'A.  D.  Diaz,  c*  137, 
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the  Spaniards  would  have  been  fufficient  to  gain 
their  ftiffrages,  although  he  had  been  lefs  dif- 
tinguiChed  for  courage  and  capacity.  He  had  an 
immediate  opportunity  of  fhewing  that  he  was 
worthy  of  their  choice,  by  conducting,  in  per- 
fon  ,  thofe  fierce  attacks  which  compelled  the 
Spaniards  to  abandon  his  capital;  and  as  foon 
as  their  retreat  afforded  him  any  refpite  from 
aftion ,  he  took  meafures  for  preventing  their 
return  to  Mexico,  with  prudence  equal  to  the 
fpirit  which  he  had  difplayed  in  driving  them 
out  of  it.  As  from  the  vicinity  of  Tlafcala,  he 
could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  motions 
and  intentions  of  Cortes,  he  obferved  the  ftorm 
that  was  gathering,  and  began  early  to  provide 
againft  it.  He  repaired  what  the  Spaniards  had 
ruined  in  the  city ,  and  ftrengthened  it  with 
fuch  new  fortifications  as  the  fkili  of  his  fub-- 
jefts  was  capable  of  ereCting.  Belide  filling  his 
magazines  with  the  ufual  weapons  of  war,  he 
gave  directions  to  make  long  fpears  headed 
with  the  hvords  and  daggers  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  in  order  to  annoy  the  cavalry.  He 
fummoned  the  people  in  every  province  of  the  ' 
empire  to  take  arms  againft  their  oppreffors  , 
and  as  an  encouragement  to  exert  thenifelves 
with  vigour,  he  promifed  them  exemption  from 
all  the  taxes  which  his  predeeelfors  had  ini-* 
fjofed.  1)  But  what  he  laboured  with  the  great- 

1)  Corte.  Relat.  p.  *53  >  E.  *54  >  A.  B.  Diaz,  c.  140, 
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eft  earneftnefs  was,  to  deprive  the  Spaniards 
of  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the 
friendfajp  of  the  TJafcalans,  by  endeavouring 
to  perfuade  that  people  fo  renounce  all  connec¬ 
tion  with  men ,  who  were  not  only  avowed 
enemies  of  the  gods  whom  they  worfhipped  , 
but  wljo  would  not  fail  to  fubjeft  them  at  1  aft 
to  the  fame  yoke,  which  they  were  now  in- 
confiderately  lending  their  aid  to  impofe  upon 
others.  Thefe  reprefentations  ,  no  lefs  ftriking 
than  well-founded,  were  urged  fo  forcibly  by 
his  ambafiadors,  that  it  required  all  the  addrefs 
of  Cortes  to  prevent  their  making  a  dangerous 
impreftion.  m)  ■ 

But  while  Quetlavaca  was  arranging  his 
plan  of  defence,  with  a  degree  of  forelight  un¬ 
common  in  an  American ,  his  days  were  cut 
fhort  by  the  fmall-pox.  This  diftemper,  which 
raged  at  that  time  in  New  Spain  with  fatal  ma- 
dignity ,  was  unknown  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  until  it  was  introduced  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans,  and  may  be  reckoned  among  the  greateii: 
calamities  brought  upon  them  by  their  invaders. 

Jb  is  ftead  the  Mexicans  raifed  to  the  throne 
Guatimbzin  ,  nephew  and  fon  -  in  -  law  of  Mon- 
tezuma,  a  young  tnjmof  fuch  high  refutation 
for  abilities  and  valour,  that  in  this  dangerous 
.crifis,  his  countrymen,  with  one  voice,  called 
him  to  the  fupreme  command,  n) 
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?  Cortes  advances  towards  Mexico* 
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As  foon  as  Cortes  entered  the  enemv’s  ter- 
ritories,  he  difcovered  various  preparations  to 
obfrruft  his  progrefs.  But  his  troops  forced 
their  way  with  little  difficulty,  and  took  pof- 
feffion  of  Tezeuco,  the  fecond  city  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  about 
twenty  miles  from  Mexico.  o)  Here  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  eftablifh  his  head  -  quarters  ,  as  the 
mod  proper  ftation  for  launching  his  brigantines, 
as  well  as  for  making  his  approaches  to  the 
capital.  In  order  to  render  his  refidence  there 
more  fecure,  he  depofed  the  cazique  or  chief, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  that  community,  under 
pretext  of  fome  defeft  in  his  title,  and  fubdi- 
tuted  in  his  place  a  perfon  whom  a  faftion  of 
the  nobles  pointed  out  as  the  right  heir  of  that 
dignity.  Attached  to  him  by  this  benefit,  the 
new  cazique  and  his  adherents  ferved  the  Spa¬ 
niards  with  inviolable  fidelity,  p) 

*  .  C-r' 

His  operations  flow  and  cautious. 

As  the  preparations  for  condrufting  the  bri¬ 
gantines  advanced  (lowly  under  the  unfkilful 
hand  of  foldiers  and  Indians,  whom  Cortes  was 
obliged  to  employ  in  affiding  three  or  four  car¬ 
penters  who  happened  fortunately  to  be  in  his 

fervice,  and  as  he  had  not  yet  received  the 

.  -  a; •  3  lU  oi  mid 
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reinforcement  which  he  expefted  from  Hifpa- 
ni°ja,  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  turn  his 
arms  dire&ly  againft  the  capital.  To  have  at- 
tacked,  at  this  period,  a  city  fo  populous,  fo 
well  prepared  for  defence,  and  in  a  fitiiation  of 
fuch  peculiar  ftrength,  muft  have  expofed  his 
troops  to  inevitable  deftrmftion.  Three  months 
elapfed  before  the  materials  for  the  brigantines 
weie  fwifhed ,  and  before  he  heard  any  thing 
with  refpeft  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  officer  whom 
he  had  fent  to  Hifpanioja.  This,  however , 
was  not  a  feafon  of  inaftion  to  Cortes.  He 
attacked  fucceffi vely  feveral  of  the  towns  ti¬ 
trated  around  the  lake;  and  though  all  the  Me¬ 
xican  power  was  exerted  to  obflruft  his  opera¬ 
tions,  he  either  compelled  them  to  fubmit  to 
the  Sjpanifh  crown,  or  reduced  them  to  ruins. 
Other  towns  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  by 
more  gentle  means,  and  though  he  could  not 
hold  any  intercourfe  with  the  inhabitants  but 
by  the  intervention  of  interpreters ,  yet,  under 
all  the  difadvantage  of  that  tedious  and  imper¬ 
fect  mode  of  communication,  he  had  acquired 
fuch  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Rate  of  th<*  - 
country ,  as  well  as  of  the  difpofitions  of  the 
people,  that  he  condufted  his  negociations  and 
intrigues  with  aftonifhing  dexterity  and  fuccefs. 
Mod:  of  the  cities  adjacent  to  Mexico  were  ori- 
gihally  the  capitals  of  fmall  independent  Rates; 
and  fome  of  them  having  been  but  lately  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  Mexican  empire,  full  retained 
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the  remembrance  of  their  ancient  liberty,  and 

bore  with  impatience  the  rigorous  yoke  of  their 

new  mafters.  Cortes  having  early  obferved 

**  \ 

fymptoms  of  their  difaffeftion,  availed  himfelf 
of  this  knowledge  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
friendfhip.  By  offering,  with  confidence,  to 
deliver  them  from  the  odious  dominion  of  the 
Mexicans ,  and  by  liberal  promifes  of  more  in¬ 
dulgent  treatment,  if  they  would  unite  with 
him  again#  their  oppreffors ,  he  prevailed  on 
the  people  of  feveral  confiderable  diftrlfts  ,  not 
only  to  acknowledge  the  king  of  Caflile  as  their 
fovereign,  but  to  fupply  the  Spanifn  camp  with 
provifions,  and  to  flrengthen  his  army  with 
auxiliary  troops.  Guatlmozin,  on  the  firfl  ap¬ 
pearance  of  defeftion  among  his  fubjefts,  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  with  vigour  to  prevent  or  to  pu- 
nifh  their  revolt;  but  in  fpite  of  his  efforts,  the 
fpirit  continued  to  fpread.  The  Spaniards  gra¬ 
dually  acquired  new  allies,  and  with  deep  con¬ 
cern  he  beheld  Cortes  arming  again#  his  em¬ 
pire  thefe  very  hands  which  ought  to  have  been 
aftive  in  its  defence ;  and  ready  to  advance 
again#  the  capital  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  his  own  fubje&s.  q) 

While,  by  thofe  various  methods ,  Cortes 
was  gradually  circumfcribing  the  Mexican  power 
within  fuch  narrow  limits  that  his  profpeA  of 
overturning  it  feemed  neither  to  be  uncertain 
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nor  reffiote,  all  his  (cherries  were  well'  nigh 
defeated,  by  a  confpiracy  no  lels  unexpected 
than  dangerous.  The  foldiers  of  Narvaez  had 
never  united  perfectly  with  the  original  com¬ 
panions  of  Cortes,  nor  did  they  enter  into,  his 
meafures  with  the  fame  cordial  zeal.  Upon 
every  occafion  that  required  any  extraordinary 
effort  of  courage  or  of  patience,  their  fpirits 
were  apt  to  fink;  and  now,  on  a  near  view 
of  what  they  had  to  encounter,  in  attempting 
to  reduce  a  city  fo  inacceffible  as  Mexico,  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  army,  the  refolution 
even  of  thofe  among  them  who  had  adhered  to 
Cortes  when  he  was  deferted  by  their  alfociates , 
began  to  fail.  Their  Tears  led  them  to  prefump- 
tuous  and  unfoldierlike  difcuffions  concerning 
the  propriety  of  their  general’s  meafures ,  and 
the  improbability  of  their  fuccefs.  From  thefe 
they  proceeded  to  cenfure  and  invectives,  and 
at  laft  began  to  deliberate  how  they  might  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  fafety,  of  which  they  deem¬ 
ed  their  commander  to  be  totally  negligent.  An¬ 
tonio  Villefagna  ,  a  private  foldier,  but  bold, 
intriguing,  and  ftrongly  attached  to  Velafquez, 
artfully  fomented  this  growing  fpirit  of  difaffec- 
tion.  His  quarters  became  the  rendezvous  of 
the  malcontents,  where,  after  many  con  fair 
■  tations,  they  could  difcover  no  method  of  check¬ 
ing  Cortes  in  his  career,  but  by  affaffin.itmg 
him  and  his  moll  conliderable  officers,  and  con¬ 
ferring  the  command  upon  iome  perfon  who 
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would  relinquifh  his  wild  plans,  and  /adopt 
tneafures  more  confident  with  the  general  fiecu- 
rity.  Defpair  infpired  them  with  courage. 
The  hour  for  perpetrating  the  crime,  the  per- 
fons  whom  they  deftined  as  viftims ,  the  offi¬ 
cers  to  fucceed  them  in  command,  were  all 

/ 

named ;  and  the  confpirators  figned  an  affoeia- 
tion,  by  which  they  bound  themfelves  with 
moft  folemn  oaths  to  mutual  fidelity.  But  on 
the  evening  before  the  appointed  day,  one  of 
Cortes’s  ancient  followers,  who  had  been  re¬ 
duced  into  the  confpiracy ,  touched  with  com- 
punftion  at  the  imminent  danger  of  a  man  whom  - 
he  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  revere,  or 
firuck  with  horror  at  his  own  treachery  ,  went 
privately  to  his  general,  and  revealed  to  him 
all  that  he  knew.  Cortes,  though  deeply 
alarmed ,  difcerned  at  once  what  con  daft  was 
proper  in  a  fituadon  fo  critical.  He  repaired 
inftantly  to  Villefagna’s  quarters,  accompanied 
i>y  fome  of  his  moft  trufty  officers.  Th&  afto- 
nifhment  and  confufion  of  the  man  at  this  unex- 
pefted  viftt  anticipated  the  confeffton  of  his 
guilt.  Cortes,  while  his  attendants  feiired  the 
traitor,  fnatched  from  his  bofom  a  paper. con¬ 
taining  the  affociation,  figned  by  the  confpira¬ 
tors.  Impatient  to  know  how  far  the  defection 
extended,  he  retired  to  read  it,  and  found  there 
names  which  filled  him  with  furprife  and  fur¬ 
row.  ’But,  aware  how  dangerous  a  ftrift  fertl- 
tiny  might  prove  at  fuch  a  juncture,  fie  con- 
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fined  his  judicial  inquiries  to  Villefagna  alone. 
-As  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  were  manifeft,,  he 
w&s  condemned  after  a  fhort  trial,  and  *) ext 
morning  he  was  feen  hanging  before  the  door 
of  the  houfe  in  which  he  had  lodged.  Cortes 
called  his  troops  together,  and  having  explained  I 
to  them  the  atrocious  pitrpofe  of  the  confpira- 
tors,  as  well  as  the  juftice  of  the  pumfhment 
inflicted  on  Villefagna,  he  added,  with  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  fatisfadlion ,  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  with  refpeft  to  all  the  circumftances 
of  this  dark  tran faction  ,  as  the  traitor,  when5 
arretted,  had  fuddenly  torn  and  fwallowed  a 
paper,  which  probably  contained  an  account  of 
it  ,  and  under  the  fevered  tortures  poliefifed 
fuch  condancy  as  to  conceal  the  names  of  his 
accomplices.  This  artful  dec'aration  reftored 
tranquillity  to  many  a  bread  that  was  throbb¬ 
ing,  while  he  fpoke,  with  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt  and  dread  of  deteftion;  and  by  this  pru¬ 
dent  moderation  ,  Cortes  had  the  advantage 
of  having  difcovered  ,  and  of  being  able  to  ob-  ? 
ferve  fuch  of  his  followers  as  were  difaffeCted  ; 
while  they,  flattering  themfelves  that  their 
pad  crime  was  unknown,  endeavoured  to  avert 
any  fufpicion  of  it,  by  redoubling  their  activity 
and  zeal  in  his  fervice.  r) 
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His  (ingular  preparations  for  building  brigantines. 

Cortes  did  not  allow  them  leifure  to  rumi¬ 
nate  on  what  had  happened ;  and  as  the  moll 
effeftual  means  of  preventing  the  return  of  a 
mutinous  fpirit ,  he  determined  to  eall  forth 
his  troops  immediately  to  aftion.  Fortunately, 
a  proper  occafion  for  this  occurred  without  his 
feemin^  to  court  it.  He  received  intelligence 
that  the  materials  for  building  the  brigantines 
were  at  length  completely  finifhed,  and  waited 
only  for  a  body  of  Spaniards  to  conduft  them 
to  Tezeuco.  The  command  of  this  convoy, 
confifting  of  two  hundred  foot-foldiers ,  fifteen 
horfemen,  and  two  field-pieces,  he  gave  to 
Sandoval,  who,  by  the  vigilance,  aftivity,  and 
courage  which  he  manifefted  on  every  occafion, 
was  growing  daily  in  his  confidence,  and  in 
the  eftimation  of  his  fellow-foldiers.  The  fer- 
'vice  was  no  lefs  Angular  than  important;  the 
beams,  the  planks,  the  malls,  the  cordage, 
the  fails ,  the  iron-work ,  and  all  the  infinite 
variety  of  articles  reqmfite  for  the  conftrudtion 
of  thirteen  brigantines  ,  were  to  be  carried 
lixty  miles  over  land ,  through  a  mountainous 
country  ,  by  people  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  minillry  of  domeftick  animals,  or  the 
aid  of  machines  to  facilitate  any  work  of  labour. 
The  Tlafcalans  furnifhed  eight  thoufand  Ta- 
menes,  an  inferior  order  of  men  dellined  for 
fervile  tafks ,  to  carry  the  materials  on  their 
fhoulders ,  and  appointed  fifteen  thoufand  war- 
Ro  BERTS  ON  Vol.  II,  B  b 
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riors  to  accompany  and*  defend  them.  Sandoval 
made  the  difpofition  for  their  progrefs  with  great 
propriety,  placing  the  Tamenes  in  the  centre^ 
one  body  of  warriors  in  the  front ,  another  in ; 
the  rear,  with  confiderable  parties  to  cover  the* 
flanks.  To  each  of  thefe  he  joined  fome  Spa¬ 
niards,  not  only  to  affift  them  in  danger,  but 
to  accuftom  them  to  regularity  and  fubordina- 
tion.  A  body  fo  numerous ,  and  fo  much  en¬ 
cumbered,  advanced  leifurely,  but  in  excellent 

order;  and  in  fome  places,  where  it  was  con- 
*  • 

fined  by  the  woods  or  mountains,  the  line  of 
march  extended  above  flx  miles.  Parties  of 
Mexicans  frequently  appeared  hovering  around 
them  on  the  high  grounds;  but  perceiving  no 
profpeft  of  fuccefs  in  attacking  an  enemy  con¬ 
tinually  on  his  guard,  and  prepared  to  receive 
'them,  they  did  not  venture  to  moleft  him;  and 
Sandoval  had  the  glory  of  conducting  fafely  to 
Tezeuco,  a  convoy  on  which  all  the  future 
operations  of  his  countrymen  depended,  s) 

.  ...  ,  •  t 

Receives  a  new  reinforcement* 
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This  was  followed  by  another  event  of  no 
lefs  moment.  Four  fhips  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz 
from  Hifpaniola,  with  two  hundred  foldiers  , 
eighty  horfes  ,  two  battering  cannon  ,  .and  a: 
confiderable  fupply  of  ammunition  and  arms,  t) 
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Elevated  with  obferving  that  all  his  preparatory 
fchemes,  either  for  recruiting  his  own  army, 
or  impairing  the  force  of  the  enemy,  had  now 
produced  their  full  effett,  Cortes,  im;  atient  to 
begin  the  liege  in  form,  battened  the  launching 
of  the  brigantines.  To  facilitate  this,  he  had 
employed  a  vaft  number  of  Indians  for  two 
months  in  deepening  the  fmall  rivulet  which 
runs  by  Tezeuco  into  the  lake,  and  in  forming 
it  into  a  canal  near  two  miles  in  length  ;  u) 
and  though  the  Mexicans,  aware  of  his  inten¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  of  the  danger  which  threaten¬ 
ed  them ,  endeavoured  frequently  to  interrupt 
the  labourers,  or  to  burn  the  brigantines,  the 
work  was  at  laft  completed,  x) 

The  brigaptines  launched, 


On  the  twenty -eighth  of  April  ,  all  the 
Spanifh  troops  ,  together  with  the  auxiliary 
Indians  ,  were  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  the 
canal;  and  with  extraordinary  military  pomp , 
heightened  and  rendered  more  folemn  by  the 
celebration  of  the  moft  facred  rites  of  religion  , 
the  brigantines  were  launched.  As  they  fell 
down  the  canal  in  order,  Father  Olmedo  blefl- 
ed  them ,  and  gave  each  its  name.  Every  eye 
followed  them  with  wonder  and  hope, "  until 
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they  entered  the  lake,  when  they  hoifted  their 
fails,  and  bore  away  before  the  wind.  A  ge¬ 
neral  fhout  of  joy  was  raifed  ;  all  admiring  that 
bold  inventive  genius,  which  ,  by  means  fa 
extraordinary  that  their  fuccefs  almoft  exceeded 
belief,  had  acquired  the  command  of  a  fleet, 
without  the  aid  of  which  Mexico  would  have 
continued  to  fet  the  Spanifh  power  and  arms  at 
defiance.  y) 


'  T?  ft 


Difpofitions  for  the  fiege. 


Cortes  determined  to  attack  the  city  from 
three  different  quarters;  from  Tezeuco  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  the  lake,  from  Tacuba  on  the  weft, 
and  from  Cuyocan  towards  the  fouth.  Thofe 
towns  were  fttuated  on  the  principal  caufeways 
which  led  to  the  capital,  and  intended  for  their 
defence.  He  appointed  Sandoval  to  command 
in  the  firft,  Pedro  de  Alvarado  in  the  fecond , 
and  Chriftoval  de  Olid  in  the  third ;  allotting  to 
each  a  numerous  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries 
together  with  ad  equal  divifton  of  Spaniards, 
who,  by  the  junftion  of  the  troops  from  Hif- 
paniola,  amounted  now  to  eighty-fix  horfemen, 
and  eight  hundred  and  eighteen  foot  foldiers  ; 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  eighteen  were  armed 
with'  rnufkets  or  crofs-bows.  The  train  of 
art fiMtf  oonfifted  of  three  battering  cannon,  and 
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fifteen  field-pieces,  z)  He  referved  for  him- 
felf,  as  the  ftation  of  greateft  importance  and 
danger,  the  conduft  of  the  brigantines,  each 
armed  with  one  of  his  fmali  cannon,  and 
manned  with  twenty-five  Spaniards. 

As  Alvarado  and  Olid  proceeded  (May  io. 
1521.)  towards  the  polls  affigned  them,  they 
broke  down  the  aquednfts  which  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Mexicans  had  ere^led  for  conveying  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  capital,  and  by  the  diftrefs  to  which 
this  reduced  the  inhabitants*  gave  a  beginning 
to  the  calamities  which  they  were  deftined  to 
fuffer.  a)  Alvarado  and  Olid  found  the  towns 
of  which  they  were  ordered  to  take  poffeffiojn 
defer  ted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  for 
fafety  to  the  capital ,  where  Guatimozin  had 
collefted  the  chief  force  of  his  empire,  as  there 
alone  he  could  hope  to  make  a  fuccefsful  Hand 
fgainft  the  formidable  enemies  who  were  ap¬ 
proaching  to  affault  him. 

e  v 
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liie  Mexicans  attack  the  brigantines,  but  are  repulfed. 

•T®r,  effort  of  the  Mexicans  was  to 
deftroy  the  fleet  of  brigantines,  the  fatal  eifefts 
of  whofe  operations  they  fprefaw  and  dreaded. 
Though  the  brigantines,  after  all  the  labour 
and  merit  of  Cortes  in  forming  them were  of 
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inconfiderable  bulk  >'  rudely  conftrufted  ,  and 
manned  chiefly  with  landmen  ,  hardly  po  fife  fled 
of  Tk  ill  enough  to  conduft  them  ,  they  mu  ft 
have  been  obje&s  of  terror  to  a  people  urn- 
acquainted  with  any  navigation  but  that  of  their 
lake,  and  poflefled  of  no/veffel  larger  than  a 
canoe.  Neceflity,  however,  urged  Guatimozin 
to  hazard  the  attack  ;  and  hoping  to  fupply  by 
numbers  what  he  wanted  in  force,  he  a  fle  tabled 
fuch  a  multitude  of  canoes  as  covered  the  face 
of  the  lake.  They  rowed  on  boldly  to  the 
charge,  while  the  brigantines,  retarded  by  a 
dead  calm  ,  could  fcarcely  advance  to  meet 
them.  But  as  the  enemy  drew  near,  a  breeze 
fuddenly  fprung  up;  in  a  moment  the  fails  were 
fpread ,  the  brigantines,  with  the  lit  mo  ft  eafe  , 
broke  through  their  feeble  opponents ,  overfet 
many  canoes,  and  diflipated  the  whole  arma¬ 
ment  with  fuch  Slaughter  ,  as  convinced  the 
Mexicans  ,  that  the  progrefis  of  the  Europeans 
in  knowledge  and  arts  rendered  their  fuperio- 
rity  greater  on  this  new  element,  than  they 
had  hitherto  found  it  by  land,  b) 


Singular  plan  of  condufting  the  fiege. 
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From  that  time  Cortes  remained  mafter  of 
the  lake,  and  the. brigantines  not  only  prefers 
ed  a  communication  between  the  Spaniards  in 
their  different  ftations,  though  at  confiderable 
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diftance  from  each  other,  but  were  employed 
to  cover  the  caufeways  on  each  fide,  and  keep 
off  the  canoes  ,  when  they  attempted  to  annoy 
the  troops  as  they  advanced  towards  the  city. 
He  ^formed  the  brigantines  in  three  divifions , 
allotting  one  to  each  ftation,  with  orders  to 
fecond  the  operations  of  the  officer  who  com¬ 
manded  there.  From  all  the  three  ftations  he 
pufhed  on  the  attack  againft  the  city  with  equal 
vigour;  but  in  a  manner  fo  very  different  from 
the  eonduft  of  fieges  in  regular  war,  that  he 
himfelf  feems  afraid  it  would  appear  no  lefs 
improper  than  fmgular,  to  perfons  unacquainted 
with  his  fituation.  c)  Each  morning  his  troops 
affaulted  the  barricades  which  the  enemy  had 
erefted  on  the  caufeways,  forced  their  way 
over  the  trenches  which  they  had  dug,  and 
through  the  canals  where  the  bridges  were 
broken  down,  and  endeavoured  to  penetrate 
into  the  heart  of  the  city,  in  hopes  of  obtain¬ 
ing  fome  decifive  advantage,  which  might  force 
the  enemy  to  furrender,  and  terminate  the  war 

•  •  fe/i*  •  .  -Jr. 

at  once;  but  when  the  obftinate  valour  of  the 
Mexicans  rendered  the  efforts  of  the  day  in- 
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effeftual  ,  the  Spaniards  retired  in  the  evening 
to  fheir* former  quarters.  Thus  their  toil  and 


danger  were,  in  fome  ftieafure,  continually  re- 
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newed  ;  the  Mexicans  repairing  in  the  night 
>vhat  the  Spaniards  had  deftroyod  through  the 
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day,  and  recovering  the  pofts  from  which  they 
had  driven  them.  But  neceftity  prefcribed  this 
flow  and  untoward  mode  of  operation.  The 
number  of  his  troops  was  fo  fmall,  that  Cortes 
durft  notj  with  a  handful  of  men,  attempt  to 
make  a  lodgment  in  a  city  where  he  might  be 
furrounded  and  annoyed  by  fuch  a  multitude 
of  enemies*  The  remembrance  of  what  he  had 
already  fuffered  by  the  ill-judged  confidence 
\vith  which  he  had  ventured  into  fuch  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fituation,  was  ftili  frefh  in  his  mind. 
The  Spaniards,  exhaufted  with  fatigue,  were 
unable  to  guard  the  various  pofts  which  they 
daily  gained;  and  though  their  camp  wa^  filled 
with  Indian  auxiliaries,  they  durft  not  devolve 
thi^* charge  upon  them,  becaufe  they  were  fo 
little  accuftomed  to  difcipline ,  that  no  Con- 
iiaence  could  be  placed  in  their  vigilance.  Be¬ 
sides  this,  Cortes  was  extremely  folicitous  to 
preferve  the  city  as  much  as  poffible  from  being 
deftroyed,  both  becaufe  he  deftined  it  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  conquefts  ,  and  wifhed  that  it 
might  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  glory. 
From  all  thefe  confiderations ,  he  adhered  ob- 
flinately,  for  a  month  after  the  liege  was  open¬ 
ed,  to  the  fyftem  which  he  had  adopted.  The 
Mexicans,  in  their  own  defence,  difplayed  va- 
lour  which  was  hardly  inferior  to  that/ with 

.  .  i  fi  -  .  J  ■  •  •  boil  lidL  jnjHfli 

which  the  Spaniards  attacked  them.  On  land, 
oir  water  by  night  and  by  day,  one  furious 
conflict  fucceeded  to  another.  Several^  Spar 
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'iriards '  were  killed  ,  more  wounded  .  and  all 
were?ready  to  firik  under  the  toils  of  uninter- 
mitting  fervice,  which  were  rendered  more  in¬ 
tolerable  by  the  injuries  of  the  feafon  ,  the 
periodical  rains  being  now  fet  in  with  thei£ 
ufual  violence,  d)  ‘  ^ 
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V  Endeavours  to  take  the  city  by  ftorm. 
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Afionifhed  and  difconcerted  with  the  length 
and  difficulties  of  the  liege , ,  Cortes  determined 
to  make  one  great  effort  to  get  poffeffion  of  the 
city  ,  before  he  relinquifhed  the  plan  which  he 
had  hitherto  followed,  and  had  recourfe  to  any 
other  mode  of  attack.  With  this  view,  he  fent 
inftru&ions  to  Alvarado  and  Sandoval  to  advance 
.With  their  divifions  ta  a  general  affault  ,  and 
to  ok  the  command  in  perfon  of  that  polled  on 
the  caufeway  ofCuyocan.  Animated  by  his  pre¬ 
fence,  and  the  expeftation  of .  fotne  decilive 
event,  the  Spaniards  pufhed  forward  (July  3. 
i52I>)  with  irreliftible  impetuolity.  They  broke,, 
through  one  barricade  after  another,  forced  their, 
w^y  ower  the  ditches  and  canals ;  and  having 
entered  the  city,  gained  ground  inceffantly ,  in 
fpite  of  the, multitude  and  ferocity  of  their  op¬ 
ponents.  Cortes,  though  delighted  yjith  the- 
rapidity  of  his  progrefs  ,  ( did  not  forget  that  he 
might jftill  find  it  neceflary  to  retreat;  and  in 
order  to  fecure  it,  appointed  Julian  de  Aldere- 

Bi  rffai,"  i;  X51. 
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te  ,  a  capitain  of  chief  note  in  the  troops  which 
he  had  received  from  Hifpaniola,  to  fill  up  the 
canals  and  gaps  in  the  caufeway  as  the  main 
body  advanced.  That  officer,  deeming  it  in¬ 
glorious  to  be  thus  employed,  while  his  com¬ 
panions  were  in  the  heat  of  aftion  and  the  ca¬ 
reer  of  victory,  negledted  the  important  charge 
committed  to  him;  and  hurried  on,  iticonfider- 
ately  ,  to  mingle  with  the  corpbatants.  The 
Mexicans,  whofe  military  attention  and  fkili 
were  daily  improving,  no  fooner  obferved  this, 
than  they  carried  an  account  of  it  to  their 
monarch. 


Repulfed  with  confiderable  lofs* 


•  -  *•*  .  >  '  r 

Guatimozin  inftantly  difcerned  the  confe- 
quences  of  the  error  which  the  Spaniards  had 
committed,  and,  with  admirable  prefence  of 
mind,  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it.  He 
commanded  the  troops  polled  in  the  front  to 
flaken  their  efforts,  in  order  to  allure  the  Spa- 

-*r.  1  *  j 

niards  to  pufh  forward,  while  he  difpatched  a 
large  body  of  chofen  warriors  through  different 
flreets,  feme  by  land,  and  others  by  water, 
towards  the  great  breach  in  the'  caufeway , 
which  had  been  left  open.  On  a  fignal  which 
he  gave,  the  priells  in  the  principal  temple 
flruck  the  great  drum  confederated  to  the  god  of 
No  fooner  did  the  Mexicans  hear  its  dole- 


war. 


ful  foTemri  found,  calculated  to  in fp ire  "them 
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with  contempt  of  death' and  enthufiaftick  ardour, 
than  they  ruffted  upon  the  enemy  with  f ran  tick 
rage.  The  Spaniards  ,  unable  to  refill  men 
urged  on  no  lefs  by  religious  fury  than  hope 
of  fuccefs,  began  to  retire,  at  fir  ft  leifurely  , 
and  With  a  good  countenance;  but  as  the  ene- 
my  prefled  on ,  and  their  own  impatience  to 
efcape  increefed ,  the  terror  and  confufion  be¬ 
came  fo  general,  that  when  they  arrived  at 
the  gap  in  the  caufeway,  Spaniards  and  Tlaf- 
calans,  horfemen  and  infantry,  plunged  in  pro- 
tn i fc uo ufly  ,  while  the  Mexicans  rufhed  upon 
them  fiercely  from  every  fide,  their  light  canoes 
carrying  them  through  fhoals  which  the  bri¬ 
gantines  could  not  approach.  In  vain  did  Cor¬ 
tes  attempt  to  Hop  and  rally  his  flying  troops  ; 
fear  rendered  them  regardlefs  of  his  entreaties 
or  commands.  Finding  all  his  endeavours  to 
renew  the  combat  fruitlefs,  his  next  care  was 
to  fave  fome  of  thofe  who  had  thrown  them- 
felves  into  the  water;  but  while  thus  employ¬ 
ed  ,  with  more  attention  to  their  fituation  than 
to  his  own ,  fix  Mexican  captains  fuddenly  laid 
hold  of  him  ,  and  were  hurrying  him  off  in 
triumph;  and  though  two  of  his  officers  re- 

fcued  him  at  the  expence  of  their  own  lives, 

r  f  9 

he  received  feveral  dangerous  wounds  before 

he  could  break  Joofe.  Above  fixty  Spaniards 

perifhed  in  the  rout;  and  what  rendered  the 

difafter  more  afflifting,  forty  of  tli’efe  fell  alive 
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into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  never  known  to 
fhew  mercy  to  a  captive,  e) 

Thofe  who  were  taken  facrificed  to  the  god  of  w^r* 

The  approach  of  nighty  though  it  delivered 
the  deje&ed  Spaniards  from  the  .attacks  of  the 
enemy j  <  ufhered  in  ,  what  was  hardly  Mefs 
giievous,  the  noife  of  their  barbarous  triumph; 
and  of  the  horrid  feftival  with  which  they  ce¬ 
lebrated  their  victory.  Every  quarter  *of  the 
city  was  illuminated;  the  great  temple  fhone 
with  fuch  peculiar  fplendour,  that  the  Spaniards 
could  plainly  fee  the  people  in  motion,  and 
the  priefls  bufy  in  haftening  the  preparations 
for  the  death  of  the  prifoners.  Through  the 
gloom ,  jtney  fancied  that  they  difcerned  their 
companions  by  the  whitenefs  of  their  fkins, 
as  the  were  fiript  naked ,  and  compelled  to 
dance  before  the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  - 
they  were  to  be  offered.  They  heard  the 
fhrieks  of  thofe  who  were  facrificed  ,  and 
thought^that  they  could  diftinguifh  each  unhap¬ 
py  victim,  by  the  well-known  found  of  his 
voice.  Imagination  added  to  what  they  really 
law  or  heard  ,  and  augmented  its  horror.  *  The 
moft  unfeeling  melted  into  tears  of  compaflion  * 
and  the  fioutefi  heard  trembled  at  the  dreadful 
fpe&acle  which  they  beheld,  f) 


Od  l 
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»  tortes  Relat.  p.  273.  B,  Diaz,  c.  152,  Gomara  Cion,  c, 
J£8*  Herrera,  dec,'  3^  lib.  i,  4  20,  ' 
t)  See  NOTE  XCII, 
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New  fchemes  and  efforts  of  the  Mexicans* 
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Cortes,  who,  befides  all  that  he  fe!  tin  corn- 
mon  with  his  foldiers ,  was  opprefled  with  the 

•  w  i  _<■•.  i  ■  {  ■■  ••  '  -  1  ■ 

additional  load  of  anxious  reflections  natural  to 
a  general  on  fuch  anunoxpe&ed  calamity,  could 


not,  like  them,  relieve  his  mind  by  giving  vent 
to  its  anguifh.  He  was  obliged  to  affutne  au 


air  of  tranquillity,  in  order  to  revive  the  fpirit 
and  hopes  of  his  followers.  The  junfture, 
indeed,  required  an  extraordinary  exertion  of 
fortitude.  The  Mexicans  ,  elated  with  their 
victory,  fallied  out  next  morning  to  attack  him 
in  his  quarters.  But  they  did  not  rely  on  the 
efforts  of  their  own  arms  alone.  ”  They  fen t  the 
heads  of  the  Spaniards  whom  they  had  facrific- 
ed ,  to  the  leading  men  in  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
vinces,  and  allured  them  that  the  god  of  war, 
appeafed  by  the  blood  of  their  Invaders,  which 
had  been  fhed  fo  plentifully  on  his  altars,  had' 
declared  with  an  audible  voice,  that  in  eight 
days  time  thofe  hated  enemies  fhould  be  finally' 
defiroyed  ,  and  peace  and  profperity  re-efta- 
blifhed  in  the  empire. 


f  t  ■'/ 
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Cortes  deferred  by  many  of  his  Indian  allies, 

A  predi&ion  uttered  with  tuch  confidence , 
and  in  terms  fo  void  of  ambiguity,  gained  uni.; 
verfal  credit  among  a  people  prone  to  fuperlli- 
tion.  The  zeal  of  the  provinces,  which  had 


already  declared  againlt  the  Spaniards ,  apg, 
mented •  and  feveral,  which  had  hitherto  re- 
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mained  inaftive,  took  arms  ,  with'  enthu- 
fiaftick  ardour,  to  execute  the  decrees  of  the 
gods.  The  Indian  auxiliaries  who  had  join¬ 
ed  Cortes  ,  accuftomed  to  venerate  the  fame 
deities  with  the  Mexicans,  and  to  receive  the 
refponfes  of  their  priefts  with  the  fame  impli- 

:  >  ■  *  ,  *  t  f 

cit  faith,  abandoned  the  Spaniards  as  a  race  of 
men  devoted  to  certain  deftruClion.  Even  the 
fidelity  of  the  Tlafcafans  was  fhaken,  and  the 

Spanifh  troops  were  left  altnoft  alone ^ in  their 

* 

Rations.  Cortes,  finding  that  he  attempted  in 
vain  to  difpel  the  fuperflitious  fears  of  his  con¬ 
federates  by  argument,  took  advantage,  from, 
the  imprudence  of  thofe  who  had  framed  the 
prophecy,  in  fixing  its  accomplifhment  fo  near 
at  hand,  to  give  a  ltriking  demonftration  of 
its  falfity.  He  fufpended  all  military  operations 
during  the  period  marked  out  by  the  oracle. 
Undercover  of  the  brigantines ,  which  kept  the 
enemy  at  a  difiance,  his  troops  4ay  in  fafety  , 
and  the  fatal  term  expired  without  any  difafter.  g) 


He  regains  their  friendfhip  ,  and  adopts  a  new  fyftem  of  attack. 


His  allies,  afhamed  of  their  own  credulity, 
returned  to  their  Ration.  Other  tribes,  judg¬ 
ing  that  the  gods  who  had  now  deceived  the 
Mexicans  ,  had  decreed  finally  to  withdraw 
their  protection  from  them,  joined  his  fiandard  ; 
and  fuch  was  the  levity  of  a  fimple  people, 
moved  by  every  flight  imprelfion,  that,  in  a 
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fhort  time  after  fuch  a  general  defeftiori  of  hi  a 
confederates ,  Cortes  faw  bimfelf,  if  we  may 
believe  his  own  account,  at  the  head  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty  thoufand  Indians,  Even  with 
fuch  a  numerous  army,  he  found  it  neceffary  • 
to  adopt  a  new  and  more  wary  fyftem  of  ope¬ 
ration.  Inftead  of  renewing  his  attempts  to  be¬ 
come  mafter  of  the  city  at  once  ,  by  fuch  bold 
but  dangerous  efforts  of  valour  as  he  had  alrea¬ 
dy  tried,  he  made  his  advances  gradually,  and 
with  every  poffible  precaution  againff  expofing 
his  men  to  any  calamity  fimilar  to  that  which 
they  ftill  bewailed.  As  the  Spaniards  pufhed 
forward  ,  the  Indians  regularly  repaired  the 
caufeways  behind  them.  As  foon  as  they  got 
poffeffion  of  any  part  of  the  town  ,  the  houfes 
were  inffantly  levelled  with  the  ground..  Day 
by  day,  the  Mexicans  ,  forced  to  retire  as 
their  enemies  gained  ground  ,  where  hemmed 
in  within  more  narrow  limits.  Gu-atimozin,  ' 
though  unable  to  ftop  the  career  of  the  enemy, 
continued  to  defend  his  capital  with  obftinate 
refolution,  and  difputed  every  inch  of  ground. 
The*  Spaniards  not  only  varied  their  mode  of 
attack,  but,  by  order  of  Cortes,  changed  th&  i 
weapons  with  which  they  fought.  They  were^ 
again  armed  with  the  long  Chinantlan  ffpoar Ky  * 
which  they  had  employed  with  fuch  futcelV .t 
againfb  Narvaez;  and,  by  the  firm*' array  m&. 
which  this  enabled  them  to  range  thetnfelves,  ^ 
they  repelled,  with  little  danger,,  the.leiiiw  uC- 
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fault  of  the  Mexicans:  incredible  numbers  of 
them  fell  in  the  conflifts  which  they  renewed 
every  day.  h)  While  war  wafted  without, 
famine  began  to  confume  them  within,  the  city. 
The  Spanifh  brigantines  ,  having  the  entire  com-  , 
mand  of  the  lake,  rendered  it  almofl:  impoffible 
to  receiveany  fupply  of  provifions  by  water. 
The  vaft  number  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  enabled 
Cortes  to  fhut  up  the  avenues  to  the  city  by 
land.  The  ftores  which  Guatimozin  had  laid 
up  were  exhaufted,  by  the  multitudes  which 
crowded  into  the  capital,  to  defend  their  fo- 
vereign  and  the  temples  of  their  gods.  Not  only 
the  people,  but  perfons  of  the  higheft  rank, 
felt  the  utmoft  diftreffes  of  want.  What  they 
fuffered,  brought  on  infeftious  and  mortal  dif- 
tempers,  the  lafl  calamity  that  vifits  befieged 
cities,  and  which  filled  up  the  meafure  of  their 
woes,  i) 


Courage  and  conftancy  of  Guatimozin. 


■t 


But  ,  under  the  preffure  of  fo  many  and 
fuch  various  evils ,  the  fpirit  of  Guatimozin 
remained  firm  and  unfubdued.  He  rejected, 
with  fcorn  ,  every  overture  of  peace  from. Cor¬ 
tes  ;  arid ,  difdaining  the  idea  of  fubmitdng  to 
the  oppreffors  of  his  country  ,  determined  not 
to  furvive  its  ruin.  The  Spaniards  continued 


* 


h)  Cortes  Relat.  275*  C*  27^*  F.  B.  Diaz,  c.  153. 
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their  progrefs.  At  length  (July  27.)  all  the 
three  divifions  penetrated  into  the  great  fquare 
in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  made  a  fecure 
lodgement  there.  Three-fourths  of  the  city 
were  now  reduced,  and. laid  in  ruins.  The 
remaining  quarter  was  fo  clofely  prefied ,  that 
it  could  not  long  withftand  affailants,  who  at¬ 
tacked  it  from  their  new  Ration  with  fuperior 
advantage,  and  more  allured  expectation  offuc- 
cefs.  The  Mexican  nobles,  folicitous  to  fave 
the  life  of  a  monarch  whom  they  revered, 
prevailed  on  Guatimozin  to  retire  from  a  place 
where  reirftance  was  pow  vain,  that  he  might 
roufe  the  more  diftant  provinces  of  the  empire 
to  arms ,  and  maintain  there  a  more  fuccefsful 
Juggle  with  the  publick  enemy.  In  order  to 
facilitate  the  execution  of  this  meafure,  they 
endeavoured  to  amufe  Cortes  with  overtures  of 
fubmiffion,  that,  while  his  attention  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  adjusting  the  articles  of  pacification, 
Guatimozin  might  efcape  unperceived.  But 
they  made  this  attempt  upon  a  leader  of  greater 
fagacity  and  difcernment  than  to  be  deceived 
y  their  arts.  Cortes  fnfpefting their  intention, 
*n  aware  of  what  moment  it  was  to  defeat  it, 
appointed  Sandoval ,  the  officer  on  whofe  yi- 
gi  ance  he  could  molt  perfectly  rely,  to  take 
t  e  command  of  the  brigantines,  with  drift 
injunctions  to  watch  every  motion  of  the  enemy. 
Sa^oval,  attentive  to  the  c-harge,  obferving 
fome  large  canoes  crowded  with  people  row- 
Robkrtson  VoJ.II,  C  c 
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ing  acrofs  the  lake  with  extraordinary  rapidity* 
Jullantiy  gave  the  fignal  to  chace. 


He  is  taken  prifoner, 


‘  I 


k  .  (  -  ,  ■  ■  V  :  j  i 

Garcia  Holguin,  who  commanded  the  fleeteft 
brigantine,  foon  overtook  them,  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  fire  on  the  foremoil:  canoe,  which 
feemed  to  carry  forrie  perfon  whom  ail  the  re  lb 
followed  and  obeyed.  At  once  the  rowers 
dropt  tneit*  oars,  and  all  on  board,  throwing 
down  their  arms  ,  conjured  him  with  cries  and 
tears  to  forbear  ,  as  the  emperor  was-  .there, 
Holguin  eagerly  feized  his  prize,  and  Guati- 
mozin,  with  a  dignified  compofure,  gave  him- 
fell  up  into  his  hands,  requeuing  only  that  no 
jnfu.lt  might  be  offered  to  the  emprefs  or  his 
children.  When  condufted  to  Cortes,  he  ap¬ 
peared  neither  with  the  fullen  fiercenefs  of  a 
barbarian ,  nor  witfgthe  deje&ion  of  a  fuppli- 
cant.  ,,  I  have  done,  “  faid  he,  addreifmg 
himfelf  to  the  Spanifh  general,  ,,  what  became 
a  monarch.  I  have  defended  my  people  to  the 
lab  extremity.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to 
die.  Take  this  dagger,  “  laying  his  hand  on 
one  which  Cortes  wore,  „  plant  it  in  my 
breaft  ,  and  put  an  end  to  a  life  which  can  no 
longer  be  of  ufe.  k) 

j  -V  ^  s  C  '  -v  w  ■  "" 
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k)  Cortes'  Felat.  279,  B.  Diaz,  c.  156. 

.  '  Herr  era,  dec.  3.  lib.'  ii.  c.  7. 
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The  city  taken# 

As  foon  as  the  fate  of  their  fovereign  was 
known,  the  refiftance  of  the  Mexicans  ceafed  ; 
and  Cortes  took  poffeffton  (Aug.  13.  1521.)  of 
that  fmall  part  of  the  capital  which  yet  remained 
undeftroyed.  Thus  terminated  the  {lege  of 
Mexico  ,  the  moll  memorable  event  in  the  con- 
queft  of  America.  It  continued  feventy-five 
days,  hardly  one  of  which  palled  without fome 
extraordinary  effort  of  one  party  in  the  attack, 
or  of  the  other  in  the  defence  of  a  city,  on  the 
' fate  of  which  both  knew  that  the  fortune  of 
the  empire  depended.  As  the  ftruggle  here 
was  more  obftinate,  it  was  likewife  more  equal, 
than  any  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  Old 
and  New  Worlds.  The  great  abilities  ofGua* 
timozin ,  the  number  of  his  troops,  the  pecu- 
liai  fituation  of  his  capital,  fo  far  counterba¬ 
lanced  the  fuperiority  of  the  Spaniards  in  arms 
and  difcipline ,  that  they  muff  have  relinquifh*- 
ed  the  enter prife  ,  if  they  had  trufted  for  fuc- 
cefs  to  themfelves  alone.  But  Mexico  was 
overturned  by  the  jealoufy  of  neighbours  who 
dreaded  its  power,  and  by  the  revolt  of  fub~ 
jefts  impatient  to  fhake  off  its  yoke.  By  their 
effectual  aid,  Cortes  was  enabled  to  accomplifh 
what,  without  fucli  fupport,  he  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  attempt.  How  much  foever 
this  account  of  the  reduftion  of  Mexico  may 
detiact,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the  marvellous 
.relations  of  fome  Spanifh  writers,  by  afcribing 
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that  to  fimple  and  obvious  caufes  which  they 
attribute  to  the  romantick  valour  of  their  coun¬ 
trymen  ,  it  adds,  on  the  other,  to  the.  merit 
and  abilities  of  Cortes,  who,  under  every  dif- 
advantage,  acquired  fuch  an  afcendant  over 
unknown  nations,  as  to  render  them  inftru- 
ments  towards  carrying  his  fchemes  into 
execution.  1) 


Smallnefs  of  the  booty ,  and  disappointment  of  the  Spaniards. 

.  .  ‘  f  '  *  ■  •  -  '  •  iS  '*  4  '  f 

+  .  •  v  -  -  * ' ».  r  «.  •.  » '  o  u  a  >.9  \  w  '  * 

The  exultation  of  the  Spaniards,  on  ac- 
co mpli fhing  this  arduous  enterprife,  was  atfirft 
exceftive.  But  this  was  quickly  damped  by  the 
cruel  difappointmeut  of  thofe  fanguine  hopes, 
which  had  animated  them  amidft  fo  many 
hardfhips  and  dangers.  Inftead  of  the  inex^ 


hauftible  wealth  which  they  expefted  from  be¬ 
coming  matters  of  Montezuma’s  treafures  ,  and 
the  ornaments  of  fo  many  temples,  their  ra- 
pacioufnefs  could  colleft  only  an  inconfiderable 
booty  amidft  ruins  and  defolatdon.  m)  Guati- 
mozin,  aware  of  his  impending  fate,  had  order¬ 
ed  what  remained  of  the  riches  amafted  by  his 
anceftors  to  be  thrown  into  the  lake.  ‘The 
Indian  auxiliaries,  while  the  Spaniards  were 
engaged  in  conflict  with  the  enemy ,  had  car- 
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1)  See  NOTE  XCI1I. 
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hr  r-.'v/rj  rtlSOffliifcuD 
*  ; ■  :r- vnol  %ld  to- 

m)  The  gold  and  filver,  according  to  Cortes,  amounted  only 
to  l20,Ooo  pefos.  Relat.  280,  A.  a  fum  much  inferior 
to  that  which  the  Spaniards  had  formerly  divided  in 
Mexico.  •  •• 
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ried  off  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  fpoil.  The 
fum  to  be  divided  among  the  conquerors  was 
lo  fmall,  that  many  of  them  difdained  to  ac¬ 
cept  of  thej pittance  which  fell  to  their  fhare, 
and  all  murmured  and  exclaimed ;  fome,  againft 
Cortes  and  his  confidents ,  whom  they  fufpe&ed 
of  having  fecretly  appropriated  to  their  own 
ofe  a  large  portion  of  the  riches  which  fhould 
have  been  brought  into  the  common  flock ; 
others  ,  againft  Guatimozin ,  whom  they  ac¬ 
cused  ofobftinacy,  in  refuting  to  difcover  the 
place  where  he  had  hidden  his  treafure, 

— :  '  '  T  T  \  -■  '  ■  •  1 

4  r/  ‘  *  ,*•  '  ..  y-,  ‘  ..  A  .  - 

Guatimozin  tortured* 

Arguments,  intreaties,  and  promifes  were 
employed  in  order  to  Tooth  them,  but  with  To 
little  effeft,  that  Cortes,  from  folicitude  to 
check  this  growing  fpirit  of  difcontent  ,  gave 
way  to  a  deed  which  ftains  the  glory  of  all  his 
great  a&ions.  Without  regarding  the  former 
dignity  of  Guatimozin,  or  feeling  any  reverence 
fur  thofe  virtues  which  he  had  difplaved ,  he 
fubje&ed  the  unhappy  monarch ,  together  with 
his  chief  favourite,  to  torture,  in  order  to  force 
from  them  a  difcovery  of  the  royal  treafures, 
which  it  was  fuppofed  they  had  concealed. 
Guatimozin  bore  whatever!  the  refined  cruelty 
of  his  tormentors  could  inflict ,  with  the  in¬ 
vincible  fortitude  of  an  American  warrior.  His 
felloNv-fufferer ,  overcome  by  the  violence  of 
the  anguifh,  turned  a  dejetted  eye  towards  his 
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matter,  which  Teemed  to  implore  his  permifTion 
to  reveal  all  that  he  knew.  But  the  high- 
fpirited  prince,  darting  on  him  a  look  of  autho¬ 
rity  mingled  with  fcorn,  checked  his  weaknefs 
by  afidng:  „  Am  I  now  repofing  on  a  bed  of 
flowers  ?  “  Overawed  by  the  reproach  ,  he 
perfevered  in  his  dutiful  filence,  and  expired. 
Cortes ,  afnamed  of  a  fcene  fo  horrid ,  refcued 
the  royal  victim  from  the  hands  of  his  torturers, 
and  prolonged  a  life  referved  for  new  Indigni¬ 
ties  and  fufferings.  m) 

•  ''  '  :  t . 

All  the  provinces  of  the  empire  fubmit. 

The  fate  of  the  capital,  as  both  parties  had 
forefeen,  decided  that  of  the  empire.  The  pro¬ 
vinces  fubmitted  one  after  another  to  the  con¬ 
querors.  Small  detachments  of  Spaniards  march¬ 
ing  through  them  without  interruption,  pene¬ 
trated  in  different  quarters  to  the  great  South¬ 
ern  Ocean,  which,  according  to  the  ideas  of 
Columbus,  they  imagined  would  open  a  fhort 
as  well  as  eafy  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies , 
and  fecure  to  the  crown  of  Caftlle  all  the 
envied  wealth  of  thofe  fertile  regions ;  n)  and 
the  aftive  mind  of  Cortes  began  already  to 
form  fch ernes  for  attempting  this  important 

-  » -*  ; .  ■  ■  ■  t*  ■  : “>•  , ;  -  , 

difcovery.  o) 

'  -  ■  i  *  ■:  r  .  ii  ••  ■  i  .. 

m)  B.  Diaz,  c.  157.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  146*  Herrera,  dec.  3* 
lib.  Ait  c.  8-  Torquera.  Mon.  Ind.  i.  574* 

n)  Cortes  Relat.  280,  D.  &c.  B.  Diaz,  c*  157* 

o)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  14^. 
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Cortes,  forms  fchemes  of  new  difcoveries  ,  which  are  completed 

by  Magellan.  r;  ,  '  '  ‘ 

He  did  not  know,  that  during  the  progrefs  of, 
his  vlftorions  arms  in  Mexico,  the  very  fchetne, 
of  which  he  began  to  form  fome  idea,  had  been 
undertaken  and  accomplifhed.  As  this  is  one  of 
the  moll  fplendid  events  in  the  hiftory  of  the 
Spanifh  difcoveries  ,  and  has  been  produ&iveof 
effe<5ls  peculiarly  interelling  to  tho.fe  extenlive 
provinces  which  Cartes  had  now  fubjefted  to  the 
crown  of  Caltile,  the  account  of  its  rife  and 

;  .►  ..  1  ..  ; 

progrefs  merits  a  particular  detail. 

Ferdinand  Magalhaens,  or  Magellan,  a 
Port uguefe  gentleman  of  honourable  birth,  hav¬ 
ing  ferved  feveral  years  in  the  Eaft  Indies, 
with  diflinguifhed  valour,  under  the  famous 
Albuquerque,  demanded  the  recompence  which 
he  thought  due  to  his  fervices ,  with  the  bold- 
nefs  natural  to  _ high  - fpirited  foldier.  But, 

A*  ] 

for  feme  reafon  which  is  rot  explained,  both 
his  general  and  his  fovereign  rejected  his  fuit 
with  a  difdainful  coldnefs ,  that  was  intolerable 
to  a  man  confeious  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
of  what  he  deferved.  In  a  tranfport  of  refent- 
ment,  he  formally  renounced  his  allegiance  to 

.  J  ~  ' ,  _  -  Jl  '.  -  .  .  ■  r 

an  ungrateful  mailer,  and  fled  to  the  court  of 

WjH  -  ' 

Callile,  in  hopes  that  there  his  worth  would  be 

t .  •  o  y  is  v  f,  , 

more  juftly  eltimated.  He  endeavoured  to  re¬ 
commend  himf|lf  by  propofing  to,  execute  a 
fcheme,  the  accomplifhment  of  which .?  he  knew , 
would  wound  the  monarch  againft  \vhbm; he  was 
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exafperated  in  the  moft  tender  part.  He  revive 
ed  Lolumbus’s  orginal  and  favourite  projeft ,  of 
dilcovering  a  paflage  to  India  by  a  wefteriy  courfe  r 
.and  without  encroaching  on  that  portion  of 
the  globe  which  was  allotted  to  the  Portuguefe 
by  tbelineofdemercation.  He  founded  his  hopes 
of  fuccefs  on  the  ideas  of  that  great  navigator  , 
confirmed  by  Inany  obfervations ,  therefult  of  his 
own  naval  experience  as  well  as  that  of  his 
countrymen  ,  in  their  intercourfe  with  the  Eaft. 
The  undertaking  ,  he  acknowledged,  Was  both 
arduous  and  expenfive,  as  it  could  not  be  attempt¬ 
ed  but  .with  a  fquadron  of  confiderable  force  and 
viftualled  for  at  leaft  two  years.  Fortunately, 
the  applied  to  a  minifter  who  was  not  apt  to  be 
deterred,  either  by  the  boldnefs  of  a  defign,  or 
the  expence  of  carrying  it  into  execution.  Car¬ 
dinal  Ximenes,  who  at  that  time  direfted  the 
affairs  of  Spain,  difcerning  at  once  what  an  in- 
creafe  of  wealth  and  glory  would  accrue  to  his 
country  by  the  fuccefs  of  Magellan’s  propolal, 

liftened  to  it  with  a  moft  favourable  ear.  Char- 

- 

les  V.  on  his  arrival  in  his  Spanifh  dominions , 
entered  into  the  meafure  with  no  lefs  ardour, 
and  orders  were  iffued  for  equipping  a  proper 
fquadron  at  the  publick  charge ,  of  which  the  com¬ 
mand  was  given  to  Magellan,  whom  the  king 
honoured  with  the  habit  of  St.  Jago  and  the  title 


of  Captain -General,  p) 

sirff  ttl  A.'Tsiniw o  •••?:  oil  t  9 nil  sdi 

f>)  Hercera  *dec.  Qy  lih.  ji.  c.  19.  lib.ir.  e.$*  GbmaraHfcfc,  c.  91* 
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His  voyage* 
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On  the  tenth  of  Auguft  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  nineteen  ,  Magellan  failed  from  Se¬ 
ville  with  five  fhips ,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  the  age,  were  deemed  to  be  of  confi- 
derable  force,  though  the  burden  of  the  largeft 
did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  twenty  tons. 
The  crew  of  the  whole  amounted  tb  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-fourmen,  among  wbbm  were 
fome  of  the  moil  fkiiful  pilots  in  Spain,  andfe- 


veral  Portuguefe  failors*  in  whofe  experience, 
as  more  extenfive*  Magellan  placed  ftill  greater 
confidence.  After  touching  at  the  Canaries,  he 
ftood  directly  fouth  towards  the  equin  oftial  line 
along  the  coaft  of  America,  but  was  fo  long  re¬ 
tarded  by  tedious  calms,  andfpent  fo  much  time 
in  fearching  every  bay  and  inlet  for  that  com¬ 


munication  with  the  Southern  Ocean  which  he 
wifired  to  difcover,  that  he  did  not  reach  the 


river  De  la  Plata  till  the  twelfth  of  January. 
That  fpacious  opening  through  whidh  its  vaft 
body  of  water  pours  into  the  Atlantick  allured 
him  to  enter;  but,  after  failing  up  it  fot  fome 
days ,  he  concluded ,  from  the  fhallowr.efs  of 


the  flream  and  frefhnefs  of  the  water,  that  thb 
V'ifhed-for  ftrait  was  not  fituated  there,  and  con¬ 
tinued  his  courfe  towards  the  fouth.  On  the 
thirty -firft  of  March  he  arrived  in  the  port  of 
St  Julian,  about  forty -eight  degrees  fouth  of 


the  line,  where  he  refolved  to  winter.  In  this 
uncomfortable  flation  he  loft  one  of  his  fquadfon 
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and  the  Spaniards  fufTered  fo  much  from  the  ex- 
ceffiVe  rigour  of  the  climate,  that  the  crews  of 
three  of  his  ihips,  headed  by  their  officers, 
rofe  in  open  mutiny,  and  infilled  on  relinquifh- 
ing  the  vilionary  projecl  of  adefperate  adven¬ 
turer,  and  returning  diredliy  to  Spain.  This 
dangerous  infurredtion  Magellan  luppreiTed  ,  by 
an  effort  of  courage  no  lefs  prompt  than  intre¬ 
pid,  and  inflidted  exemplary  punifhment  on  the 
ringleaders.  With  the  remainder  of  his  follo¬ 
wers  ,  overawed  but  not  reconciled  to  his  fcheme,  • 
he  continued  his  voyage  towards  the  fouth , 
and  at  length  dilcovered,  near  the  fifty  -  third 
degree  of  latitude,  the  mouth  of  a  ftralt,  into 
which  he  entered,  nothwithftanding  the  mur¬ 
murs  and  remonftrances  of  the  people  under  his 
command.  -After  failing  twenty  days  in  that 
winding  dangerous  channel,  to  which  he  gave 
his  own  name,  and  whereone  of  his  fjhips  de¬ 
ferred  him,  the  great  Southern  Ocean  opened 
to  his  view,  and  with  tears  of  joy  he  returned, 
thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  thus  far  crowned 
his  endeavours  with  fuccefs  q). 

But  he  was  Hill  at  a  greater  diftance  than 
he  imagined  from  the  objedt  of  his  wifhes. 
He  failed  during  three  months  and  twenty  days 
in  an  uniform  diredtipn  towards,  the  north- 
well,  without  difcover.ing  land.  In  this  yoyage , 
the  longeft:  that  had  ever  been  made  in  the  un- 
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q)  Herrera,  dec.  2- lib.  iv.  c.  io.  lib.  ix.c.io.  Gornara 

,  93,  Pigal'etta  Viaggio  ap.  Ramuf. 
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bounded  ocean,  be  fuffered  incredible  diftrefs. 
His  ftock  of  provifions  was  almofl  exhaufted, 
the  water  became  putrid,  the  men  were  reduc¬ 
ed  to  the  fnorteft  allowance  with  which  it 
was  poffible  to  fuftain  life,  and  thefcurvy,  the 
mod  dreadful  of  all  the  maladies  with  which 
fea-faring  people  are  affli&ed ,  began  to  fpread 
among  the  crew.  One  circumflance  alone  aff* 
forded  them  fome  confolation;  they  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  courfe  of  fair  weather,  with 
fuch  favourable  winds,  that  Magellan  bellowed 
on  that  ocean  the  name  of  Pacifick,  which  it 
dill  retains.  When  reduced  to  fuch  extremity 
that  they  muff  have  funk  under  their  fufferings , 
they  fell  in  with  a  clufter  of  fmall  but  fertile 
iflands ,  (March  6.1521.)  which  afforded  them  re- 
frefhments  in  fuch  abundance ,  that  their  health 
was  foon  re-eftablifhed.  Fromthefe  ifles,  which 
he  called  De  los  Ladrones  ,  he  proceeded  on 
his  voyage ,  and  foon  made  a  more  important 
difcovery  of  the  iflands  now  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Philippines.  In  one  of  thefe  he 
got  into  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the  natives 
(April  26.)  who  attacked  him  with  a  numerous 
body  of  troops  well-armed;  and  while  he  fought 
at  .the  head  of  his  men  with  his  ufual  valour , 
he  fell  by  the  hands  of  thofe  barbarians ,  to¬ 
gether  with  feveral  of  his  principal  officers. 

The  expedition  was  profecuted  under  other 
commanders.  After  vifiting  many  of  the  fmaller 
ifles  scattered  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Indian 
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ocean,  they  touched  at  the  great  ifland  of 
Borneo,  and  at  length  (Nov.  8.)  landed  in  Tidore, 
one  of  the  Moluccas,  to  the  aftonifhment 
of  the  Portuguefe ,  who  could  not  comprehend 
how  the  Spaniards,  by  holding  a  wefterly 
courfe,  had  arrived  at  that  fequeftered  fead 
p  ^  irioit  yslusblc  commerce,  which  they 
themfelves  had  diicovered  by  failing  in  an  op- 
ppfite  dire&ion.  There,  and  in  the  adjacent 
ifies,  the  Spaniards  found  a  people  acquainted 
with  the  benefits  of  extenlive  trade,  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  open  an  intercourfe  with  a  new  nation. 
They  took  in  a  cargo  of  the  precious  fpices, 
which  are  the  diftinguifhed  produftion  of  thofe 
afiands ;  and  with  that,  as  well  as  with  fpecir- 
mens  of  the  rich  commodities  yielded  by  the 
other  countries  which  they  had  vifited,  the  Vic¬ 
tory,  which  of  the  two  fhips  that  remained 
of  the  fquadron ,  was  moft  fit  for  a  long  voyage  fet 
lail(Jan.  1522.)  for  Europe,  under  the  command 

oi  Juan  Sebaftian  del  Cano.  He  followed  the  courfe 

1  *  \ 

of  the  Portuguefe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  , 
and,  after  many  difafters  and  fulferings,  he 
arrived  at  St.  Lucar  on  the  feventh  of  Se- 

■  .  -  .  i  ■  -  •« 

ptember one  thoufand  live  hundred  and  twenty- 
two,  having  failed  round  the  globe  in  the  fpace 
of  three  years  and  twenty-eight  days,  q) 

Thoug^h  an  untimely  fate  deprived  Magel¬ 
lan  of  .  the  fatisfaftion  of  accomplifhing  this 


. :  1  - .  • 

q)  Herrera,  dec. 

> ;  •  Of  oil.  C.  93  , 
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3.  lib.  i.  c.  3.  9.  lib.  iv.  c.  i,  Gomara 
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great  undertaking,  his  contemporaries,  juft  t6 
his  memory  and  talents,  afcribed  to  him  not 
only  the  honour  of  having  formed  the  plan, 
but  of  having  furmonted  almoft  every  obftacl© 
to  the  completion  of  it;  and  in  the  prefen t  age 
his  name  is  liill  ranked  among  the  higheft  in 
the  roll  of  eminent  and  fuccefsful  navigators. 
The  naval  glory  of  Spain  now  eclipfed  that  of 
every  other  nation;  and  by  a  lingular  felicity 
fhe  had  the  merit,  in  thecourfe  of  a  few  years, 
of  difcovering  a  new  continent  almoft  as  large 
as  that  part  of  the  earth  which  was  formerly 
known  ,  and  of  ascertaining  by  experience  the 
form  and  extent  of  the  whole  terraqueous  globe. 
The  Spaniards  were  not  fatisfied  with  the 
glory  of  having  firft  encompafled  the  earth; 
they  expefted  to  derive  great  commercial  ad¬ 
vantages  from  this  new  and  boldeft  effort  of 
the  maritime  fkill.  The  men  of  fcience  among 
them  contended,  that  the  fpice  iflands,  and 
feveral  of  the  richeft  countries  in  the  Eaft, 
were  fo  fituated  as  to  belong  of  right  to  the 
ero>vn  of  Caftile  ,  in  confequence  of  the  partition 
made  by  Alexander  VI.  The  merchants, 
without  attending  to  this  difcuffion,  engaged 
eagerly  in  that  lucrative  and  alluring  commerce* 
which  was  now  opened  to  them.  The  Partus 
guefe,  alarmed  at  the  intrufion  of  fuch  formic 
dable  rivals,  remonftrated  and  negociated  in 
Europe,  while  in  Afia they obftrufted  the  trade 
of  the  Spaniards  by  force  of  arms.  Charles 
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not  fufficiently  inftru&ed  with  refpe£t  to  the 
importance  of  this  valuable  blanch  of  commerce, 
or  diilrafted  by  the  multiplicity  of  his  fehemes 
and  operations,  did  not  afford  to  his  fubj efts 
proper  protection.  At  laft,  the  low  ftate  of 
his  finances,  exhauffed  by  the  efforts  of  his 
arms  in  every  part  of  Europe,  together  with 
the  dread  of  adding  a  new  war  with  Portugal 
to  thofe  in  which  he  was  already  engaged  ,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  make  over  his  claim  of  the  Mo- 
luccas  to  the  Portuguefe  for  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thoufand  ducats.  He  referved ,  how¬ 
ever,  to  the  crown  of  Cafiile  the  right  of 
reviving  its  pretenfions  on  repayment  of  that 
fum  ,  but  other  objefts  engroffed  his  attention 
and  that  of  his  fucceffors ;  and  Spain  was 
finally  excluded  from  a  branch  of  commerce  in 
which  it  was  engaging  with  fanguine  expefta- 
tions  of  profit,  r) 

Though  the  trade  with  the  Moluccas  was 
relinquifhed ,  the  voyage  of  Magellan  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  commercial  effefts  of  great  moment  in 
Spain.  Philip  II.  in  the  year  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  fixty-four,  reduced  thofe  illands 
which  he  difcovered  in  the  Eaftern  Ocean  to 
lubjeftion,  and  eftablifhed  fettlements  there; 
between  which  and  the  kingdom  of  New  Spain, 
a  regular  intercourfe,  the  nature  of  which  fhaii 
be  explained  in  its  proper  place,  is  carried  on. 
I  return  now  to  the  tranlaftions  in  New  Spain 

* 

-*)  Herrera ,  dec,  $»  lib,  vi.  c,  5 ,  &c.  dec.  iv.  lib.  v.  c.  j ,  &c. 
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An  order  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  which  he  eludes# 

At  the  time  that  Cortes  was  acquiring  fuch 
vafl:  territories  for  his  native  country,  and  pre¬ 
paring  the  way  for  future  Conquers,  it  was  his 
fingular  fate  iiot  only  to  be  deftitute  of  any  com-* 
miffion  or  authority  from  the  fovereign  whom 
he  was  ferving  with  fuch  fuccefsful  zeal,  but 
to  be  regarded  as  an  undutiful  and  feditious 
fubjeft.  By  the  influence  of  Fonfeca,  bifiiop  of 
Burgos,  his  conduft  in  affumiiigthe  government 
of  New  Spain  was  declared  to  be  an  Irregular 
usurpation  ,  in  contempt  of  the  royal  authority; 
and  Chriftoval  de  Tapia  received  a  commiffion, 
impowering  him  to  fuperfede  Cortes,  to  feize 
his  perfon,  to  confifcate  his  effefts,  to  make 
a  ft  rift  fcrutiny  into  his  proceedings,  and  to 
tran  flint  the  refult  of  all  the  inquiries  carried 
on  in  New  Spain  to  the  council  of  the  Indies, 
of  wnich  the  bifhop  of  Burgos  was  prelident. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  reduftion  of  Mexico , 
1  apia  lanced  at  Vera  Cruz  with  the  royal  man¬ 
date  to  fir  ip  its  conqueror  of  his  power,  and  to 
treat  him  as  a  criminal.  But  Fonfeca  had  chofen 
a  very  improper  inftrnment  to  wreak  his  veu- 
geance  on  Cortes.  Tapia  had  neither  the  re¬ 
putation  nor  the  talents  that  Anted  the  high 
command  to  which  he  was  appointed.  Cortes, 
while  he  publickly  expreffed  the  mod  refpeftful 
veneration  for  the  emperor’s  authority,  fecretly 
- t0^  meafures  to  defeat  the  effeft  of  his  corn- 
miflion;  and  having  involved  Tapia  and  his  fol- 
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lowers  in  a  multiplicity  of  iiegociations  and  con¬ 
ferences,  in  which  he  fometimes  had  recourfe 
to  threats,  but  more  frequently  employed  bribes 
and  promifes,  he  at  length  prevailed  on  that 
weak  man  to  abandon  a  province  which  he  was 
unworthy  of  governing,  t) 

Applies  again  to  the  court,  and  is  appointed  Captain  -Ge¬ 
neral  and  Governor  of  New  Spain. 

But  notwithftanding  the  fortunate  dexterity 
with  which  he  had  eluded  this  danger,  Cortes 
was  fo  fenfible  of  the  precarious  tenure  by  which, 
he  held  his  power,  that  he  difpatched  (May 
15.  1 522.)  deputies  to  Spain ,  with  a  pompous 
account  of  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  with  far- 
ther  Ipecimens  of  the  produ&ions  of  the  country, 
and  with  rich  prefents  to  the  emperor,  as  the 
earneft  of  future  contributions  from  his  new 
conqueft;  requeuing,  in  recompence  for  all  his 
fervices ,  the  approbation  of  his  proceedings, 
and  that  he  might  be  entrufied  with  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  thofe  territories,  which  his  con  du£t, 
and  the  valour  of  his  followers,  had  added  to 
the  crown  of  Caftile.  The  junfture  in  which 
his  deputies  reached  the  court  was  favourable. 
The  internal  commotions  in  Spain,  which  had 
^lifquieted  the  beginning  of  Charles’s  reign,  were 
juft  ^ippeafed,  u)  The  miniiiers  had  leifure  to 

turn 

t)  Herrera,  dec.  3*  Hh.  iii .  c.  16.  dec».iv»  c,  I.  Cortes 

Felat.  281  ♦  E*  B.  Diaz,  e.  158. 

u)  Hift*  of  Charles  V.  vof*  ii.  b>  ii-i. 

•  *  r  ^ 
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turn  their  attention  towards  foreign  affairs.  The 
account  of  Cortes’s  victories  filled  his  countrymen 
with  admiration.  The  extent  and  value  of  his 

t 

conquelts  became  the  objeCt  of  vaft  and  inter- 
efting  hopes.  Whatever  flain  he  might  have 
contracted,  by  the  irregularity  of  the  fteps 
which  he  took  in  order  to  attain  power  ,  was 
fo  fully  effaced  by  the  fplendour  and  merit  of 
the  great  actions  which  this  had  enabled  him 
to  perform,  that  every  heart  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  inflifting  any  cenfure  on  a  man  ,  whofe 
fervices  entitled  him  to  the  higheft  marks  of 
diftinction.  The  publick  voice  declared  warmly 
in  favour  of  his  pretenfions ,  and  Charles  arriv¬ 
ing  in  Spain  about  this  time,  adopted  thefen- 
timents  of  his  fubje&s  with  a  youthful  ardour. 
Notwithftanding  the  claims  of  Velafquez ,  and 
the  partial  reprefentations  of  the  bifhop  of  Bur¬ 
gos  ,  the  emperor  appointed  Cortes  captain  - 
general  and  governor  of  New  Spain,  judging 
that  no  perfon  was  fo  capable  of  maintaining 
the  royal  authority,  or  of  eltablifhing  good  order 
both  among  his  Spanifh  and  Indian  fubjefts , 
as  the  commander  whom  the  former  would  wil- 
lingly  obey  ,  and  the  latter  had  long  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  fear  and  to  refpeft.  x) 

'  '  .  ■ 

x)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  iv.  c,  3.  Gomara  Cron.  c.  164,  16$, 
B.  Diaz ,  c.  167,  168. 

•*. 
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His  ft  hemes  and  arrangements* 

Even  before  his  jurifdiftion  received  this 
legal  fanftion ,  Cortes  ventured  to  exercife  all 
the  powers  of  a  governor,  and,  by  various  ar¬ 
rangements,  endeavoured  to  render  his  con¬ 
quers  a  fecure  and  beneficial  acquifition  to  his 
country.  He  determined  to  eflahlifh  the  feat 
of  government  in  its  ancient  Ration ,  and  to 
raife  Mexico  again  from  its  ruins ;  and  having- 
conceived  high  ideas  concerning  the  future  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  Rate  of  which  he  was  laying  the 
foundation,  he  began  to  rebuilt  its  capital  on 
a  plan  which  hath  gradually  formed  the  moR 
magnificent  city  in  the  Rew  Wbrld.  At  the 
fame  time,  he  employed fkilful  perfonsto  fearch 
for  mines  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
opened  feme  which  were  found  to  be  richer 
than  any  which  the  Spaniards  had  hitheito  d if— 
covered  in  America.  He  detached  his  principal 
officers  into  the  remote  provinces,  and  encou¬ 
raged  them  to  fettle  there,  not  only  by  beRowing 
upon  them  large  trafts  of  land,  but  by  granting 
them  the  fame  dominion  over  the  Indians ,  and 
the  fame  right  to  their  fervice,  which  the  Spa¬ 
niards  had  aftumed  in  the  iflands. 

Infljrreflions  oi  the  Mexicans  ,  and  cruelty  of  the 

Spaniards* 

It  was  not,  however,  without  difficulty 
that  the  Mexican  empire  could  be  entirely  re¬ 
duced  into  the  form  of  a  Spanifh  colony.  En- 
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raged  and  rendered  defperate  by  oppreffion ,  the 
natives  often  forgot  the  fuperiority  of  their 
enemies  ,  and  ran  to  arms  in  defence  of  their 
liberties.  In  every  conteft  ,  however,  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  valour  and  difcipline  prevailed.  But, 
fatally  for  the  honour  of  their  country,  the  Spa¬ 
niards  fullied,  the  glory  redounding  from  thefe 
repeated  viftories  by  their  mode  of  treating 
the  vanquifned  people.  After  taking  Guatimozin, 
and  becoming  mailers  of  his  capital,  they  fup- 
pofed  that  the  king  of  Caftile  entered  on  pof- 
feffion  of  all  the  rights  of  the  captive  monarch, 
and  affe&ed  to  confider  every  effort  of  the  Me¬ 
xicans  to  affert  their  own  independence,  as  the 
rebellion  of  valfals  againft  their  fovereign ,  or 
the  mutiny  of  tlaves  againft  their  mailer.  Under 
the  fan&ion  of  thofe  ill-founded  maxims,  they 
violated  every  fight  that  fhould  be  held  facred 
between  hoftile  nations.  After  each  infurrec- 
tion,  they  reduced  the  common  people  in  the 
provinces  which  they  fubdued ,  to  the  moft 
humiliating  of  all  conditions,  that  of  perfonal 
fervitude.  Their  chiefs  ,  fuppofed  to  be  more 

criminal,  were  punifhed  with  greater  feverity, 

> 

and  put  to  death  in  the  moft  ignominious  or 
the  moft  excruciating  mode,  that  the  infolence 
or  the  cruelty  of  their  conquerors  could  devife. 
In  almoft  every  diftrift  of  the  Mexican  empire  , 
the  progrefs  of  the  Spanifh  arms  is  marked 
with  blood,  and  with  deeds  fo  atrocious,  as 
difgrace  the  enterpriling  valour  that  conduced 
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them  to  fuccefs.  In  the  country  ofFanuco, 
fixty  caziques,  or  leaders,  and  four  hundred 
nobles,  were  burnt  at  one  time.  Nor  was  this 
fhocking  barbarity  perpetrated  in  any  fudden 
fally  of  rage,  or  by  a  commander  of  inferior 
note.  It  was  the  aft  of  Sandoval ,  an  officer 
whofe  name  is  entitled  to  the  fecond  rank  in 
the  annals  of  New  Spain  ,  executed  after  a  folemn 
confutation  with  Cortes;  and  to  complete  the 
horror  of  the  fcene  ,  the  children  and  relations 
of  the  wretched  viftims  were  affembled,  and 
compelled  to  be  fpeftators  of  their  dying  ago¬ 
nies.  y)  It  feems  hardly  poffible  to  exceed  m 
horror  this  dreadful  example  of  feverity;  but  it 
was  followed  by  another,  which  affefted  the 
Mexicans  Hill  more  fenfibly,  as  it  gave  them  a 
moll  feeling  proof  of  their  own  degradation^ 
and  of  the  fmall  regard  which  their  haughty 
mailers  retained  for  the  ancient  dignity  and 
fpl  endour  of  their  Hate.  On  a  flight  fufpicion , 
confirmed  by  very  imperfeft  evidence,  that 
Guatimozin  had  formed  a  fcheme  to  fhake  off 
the  yoke,  and  to  excite  his  former  fubjefts  to 
take  arms,  Cortes,  without  the  formality  of  a 
trial,  ordered  the  unhappy  monarch,  together 
with  the  caziques  of  Tezeuco  and  Tacuba,  the 
two  perfons  of  greatelf  eminence  in  the  empire, 
to  be  hanged;  and  the  Mexicans,  with  aHonifh- 
ment  and  horror,  beheld  this  difgraceful  punifh- 

'  * •  t.  -  ■  *•  - 
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ment  Inflifted  upon  perfons,  to  whom  they 
wete  accuflomed  to  look,  up  with  reverence  , 
hardly  inferior  to  that  which  they  paid  to  the 
gods  themlelves.  z)  The  example  of  Cortes 
and  his  principal  officers  encouraged  and  juflified 
perlons  of  fubordinate  rank  to  venture  upon 
committing  greater  exc-efies.  Nuno  de  Guzman, 
;n  particular,  llained  an illuftrious  name  by  deeds 
of  peculiar  enormity  and  rigour,  in  various  ex¬ 
peditions  which  he  condufted.  a) 

;>  Firft  obj eft  of  induftry  among  the  conquerors. 

r,  '  f!  /'  *  v  (  \  i  •  >  v  • 

One  circumftance  ,  however  ,  faved  the 
Mexicans  from  farther  confumption  ,  perhaps 
from  one  as  complete  as  that  which  had  de¬ 
populated  the  iflands.  file  farfh  conquerors 
did  not  attempt  to  fearch  for  the  precious 
metals  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  They- 
were  neither  fufficiently  wealthy  to  carry  on 
the  expenfive  works,  which  are  requifite  for 
opening  thofe  deep  receffes  where  Nature  has 
concealed  the  veins  of  gold  and  filver,  nor 
fufficiently  fkilrul  to  perform  the  ingenious 
operations  by  which  they  are  feparated  from 
their  refpective  ores.  They  were  fatisfied 
with  the  more  fimple  method  ,  pra&ifed  by 
the  Indians ,  of  wa filing  the  earth  carried  down  by 
rivers  and  torrents  from  the  mountains,  and 


z)  Gomara  Cron.  e.  170.  B.  Diaz,  c. 
3.  lib.  viii,  c.  9.  See  NOTE  XC}V. 
a)  Herrera,  dec.  4  ami  5  pa  Aim. 
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colle&ing  the  grains  of  native  metal  depo- 
fited  there.  The  rich  mines  of  New  Spain, 
which  have  poured  forth  their  treafures 
with  fuch  profufion  on  every  Quarter  of 
the  globe,  were  not  difcovered  for  feverai 
years  after  the  conqueh.  b)  By  that  time ,  (i  5 52  » 
&c.)amore  orderly  government  and  police  were 
introduced  into  the  colony  ;  experience,  deriv¬ 
ed  from  former  errors  ,  ?had  fuggefted  many 
nfeful  and  humane  regulation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  prefervation  of  the  Indians  ;  and 
though  it  then  became  neceffary  to  increafe 
the  number  of  thole  employed  in  the  mines , 
and  they  were  engaged  in  a  fpecies  of  labour 
more  pernicious  to  the  human  conftitution , 
they  fuifered  lefs  hardfhip  or  diminution  than 
from  the  ill-judged  ,  out  lefs  extenfive,  fche- 
mes  of  the  flrft  conquerors. 

Their  poverty. 

This  extraordinary  mortality  among  the 
Indians  difappointed  the  hopes  of  their  new 
n<afters.  Few  feem  to  have  derived  any  con- 
fiderable  wTealth  from  their  ill-condudted  re- 
fearches.  According  to  the  ufual  fate  of  firft 
fettlers  in  new  colonies  ,  it  was  their  lot  to 
encounter  danger  and  to  ftruggle  with  diffi¬ 
culties;  the  fruits  of  their  vi&ories  and  toils 

.  >  t  f .  4  ...  -  ^ 

b)  Herrera,  dec.  8.  lib.  x.  c.  21* 
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were  refer  ved  for  times  of  tranquillity  ,  and 
reaped  by  fucceffors  of  greater  induftry  ,  but 
of  inferior  merit.  The  early  hiftorians  of  Ame¬ 
rica  abound  with  accounts  of  the  fufferings  and  of 
the  poverty  of  its  conquerors,  c)  In  New  Spain, 
their  condition  was  rendered  more  grievous  by  a 
peculiar  arrangement.  When  Charles  V.  advanc¬ 
ed  Cortes  to  the  government  of  that  country,  he, 
at  the  fame  time,  appointed  certain  commiffioners 
to  receive  and  adminifter  the  royal  revenue 
there,  with  Independent  jurifdiftion  .  d)Thefe 
men,  chofen  from  inferior  ftations  in  various 
departments  of  publick  bufmefs  at  Madrid, 
were  fo  much  elevated  with  their  promotion  , 
that  they  thought  they  were  called  to  a &  a 
part  of  the  firft  confequence.  But  being  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  minute  formalities  of  office, 
and  having  contrafted  the  narrow  ideas  fuited 
to  the  fphere  in  which  they  had  hitherto 
moved,  they  were  aftonifhed  ,  on  arriving  in  Me¬ 
xico,  at  the  high  authority  which  Cortes  exer- 
cifed ,  and  could  dot  conceive  that  the  mode 
of  adminiftratiori,  in  a  country  recently  fub- 
dued  and  fettled,  m u ft  be  different  from  what 
took  place  in  one  where  tranquillity  and  regular 
government  had  been  long  eftablifhed.  In  their 
letters  ,  they  reprefented  Cortes  as  an  ambi¬ 
tious  tyrant  ,  who  having  ufurped  a  jurifdiftion 

\  ' 

c)  Cortes  Relat.  3,  F.  B.  Diaz,  c.  2oq., 

d)  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  iv,  c.  3. 
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fuperior  to  law,  afpired  at  independence,  and 
by  his  exorbitant  wealth  and  extenfive  influ¬ 
ence  ,  might  accomplifh  thofe  difloyal  fchemes 
which  he  apparently  meditated,  e)  Thefe  in- 
finuations  made  fuch  deep  impreffton  upon  the 
Spanifh  minifters ,  moil  of  whom  had  been  form¬ 
ed  to  bufinels  under  the  jealous  and  rigid  ad- 
niiniftration  of  Ferdinand,  that  unmindful  of  all 
Cortes’s  pail  fervices  ,  and  regardlefs  of  what 
lie  was  then  fullering  in  conducting  that  ex¬ 
traordinary  expedition ,  in  which  he  advanced 
from  the  lake  of  Mexico  to  the  weftern  extre¬ 
mities  of  Honduras,  f)  they  infufed  the  fame 
fufpicions  into  the  mind  of  their  mailer,  and 
prevailed  on  him  to  order  (1525.)  a  folemn  in- 
q  11  eft  to  be  made  into  his  conduct,  with  powers 
to  the  licentiate  Ponce  de  Leon,  entrufted  with 

,  t 

that  commiftion,  to  feize  his  perfon  ,  if  he 
fhould  lind  that  expedient,  and  fent  him  pri- 
lonerto  Spain,  g) 

Cortes  returns  to  Spain. 

The  fudden  death  of  Ponce  de  Leon,  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  in  New  Spain  ,  pre¬ 
vented  the  execution  of  this  comniiffton.  But 
as  the  obje&  of  his  appointment  was  known, 
the  mind  of  Cortes  was  deeply  wounded  with 
this  unexpected  return  for  fervices,  which  far 

R  '  '  .  Jtij 

e)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib,  v,  c.  14. 

f)  See  NOTE  XCV. 
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g)  Herrera,  dec.  3.  lib.  viii,  c>  .1.4,  Iff* 
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exceeded  whatever  any  fubjeft  of  Spain  had 
rendered  to  his  fovereign.  He  endeavoured, 

however,  to  maintain  his  Ration,  and  to  re- 

* 

cover  the  confidence  of  the  court.  But  every 
perion  in  office,  who  had  arrived  from  Spain 
fmce  the  conqueft,  wasafpyupon  his  conduft, 
and  \vith  malicious  ingenuity  gave  an  unfavour¬ 
able  reprefentation  of  all  his  aftions.  The 

apprehenlions  of  Charles  and  his  minifters  in- 
creafed.  A  new  commiffion  of  inquiry  wasiffued, 
(  1528*  )  with  more  extenfive  powers,  and 
various  precautions  were  taken  in  order  to 
prevent  or  to  punifh  him  ,  if  he  fbould  be  fo 
prefumptuous  as  to  attempt  what  was  incon-r 
Afiftent  with  the  fidelity  of  a  fubjeft.  h)  Cortes 
beheld  the  approaching  crifis  of  his  fortune  with 
all  the  violent  emotions  natural  to  a  haughty 
mind,  confcious  of  high  defert ,  and  receiving 
unworthy  treatment.  But  though  fome  of  his 
defperate  followers  urged  him  to  afl'ert  his  own 
rights  again#  his  ungrateful  country  ,  and  with 
a  bold  hand  to  feize  that powTer  which  the  cour¬ 
tiers  meanly  accufed  him  of  coveting,  i)  he 
retained  fuch  felf- command ,  or  was  aftuated 
with  fuch  fentiments  of  loyalty,  as  to  rejeft 
their  dangerous  counfels,  and  to  chufe  the  only 
courfe  in  which  he  could  fecure  his  own  di- 

'  '  : •  *  ■ «  .■  ■.  t  )■  \  :  ,  : ,  ; 

h)  Herrera  ,  dee.  3.  lib.  viii.  c.  15.  dec.  4.  lib.  ii.  c.  I. 

lib.  iv.  c.  lo.  B.  Diaz,  c.  175.  196.  Gomara  Cron, 

c.  l66. 

i)  B.  Diaz,  c.  194. 
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gnity,  without  departing  from  his  duty.  He 
relolved  not  to  expofe  hirnfelf  to  the  ignominy 


the  arrival  of  his  judges,  to  repair  directly  to 
CaftiJe  ,  and  commit  hirnfelf  and  his  caufe  to 


Cortes  appeared  in  his  native  country 


of  a  mighty  kingdom.  He  brought  with  him 
a  great  part  of  his  wealth  ,  many  jewels  and 
ornaments  of  great  value,  feveral  curious  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  country,  1)  and  was  attended 
by  fome  Mexicans  of  the  flrft  rank,  as  well 
as  by  the  moft  confiderable  of  his  own  of¬ 
ficers.  His  arrival  in  Spain  removed  at  once 
every  fufpicion  and  fear  that  had  been  enter¬ 
tained  with  refpeft  to  his  intentions.  The 
emperor,  having  now  nothing  to  apprehend 
from  the  deiigns  of  Cortes  ,  received  him 
like  a  perfon  whom  confcioufnefs  of  his  own 
innocence  had  brought  into  the  prefence  of 
his  maker  ,  and  who  was  intitled,  by  the 
eminence  of  his  fervices ,  to  the  higheft  marks 
of  diftinftion  and  refpeft.  The  order  of  St. 
Jago  ,  the  title  of  Marquis  del  Valle  de  Gua- 
xaca  ,  the  grant  of  a  vaft  territory  in  New 

k)  Herrera,  dec.  3,  lib.  iv.  c.  S* 

l)  See  NOTE  XCVI. 
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Spain  ,  were  fucceffively  beftowed  upon  him  , 
and  as  his  manners  were  correft  and  elegant, 
although  he  had  pafi'ed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  among  rough  adventurers,  the  empe¬ 
ror  admitted  him  to  the  fame  familiar  inter- 
courfe  with  himfelf,  that  was  enjoyed  by  noble¬ 
men  of  the  fir  ft  rank,  m) 

Settlement  of  the  government  in  New  Spain* 

But,  amidft  tbofe  external  proofs  of  regard 
fytrptoms  of  remaining  diflruft  appeared.  Though 
Cortes  earnefily  foliated  to  be  reinflated  in  the 
government  of  Tvew  Spain,  Chailes,  too  faga- 
cious  to  commit  fuch  an  important  charge  to  a 
man  whom  he  had  once  fuipe&ed ,  peremptorily 
refufed  to  invefl  him  again  with  powers  which 
he  might  find  it  impoffibleto  controul.  Cortes 
though  dignified  with  new  tides,  returned^  530.) 
to  Mexico  with  diminifhed  authority.  The  mili¬ 
tary  department,  with  powers  to  attempt  new 
difcoveries,  was  left  in  his  hands;  but  the  fu- 
preme  direttion  of  civil  affairs  was  placed  in  a 
hoard,  called  The  Audience  of  New  Spain.  At 
a  fubfequent  period ,  when,  upon  the  increafp 
of  the  colony,  the  exertion  of  authority  more 
united  and  extenfive became  neceliary  ,  Antonio 
de  Mendoza,  a  nobleman  of  high  rank,  was 
fent  thither  as  Viceroy  to  take  the  govern¬ 
ment  into  his  hands. 

'  ¥  '  ‘  ‘  *  " 

in)  Herrera,  dec.  3*  lib*  iv«  c,  I.  lib,  vi.  c«  4* 

c.  196.  Gomara  Cron*  c,  182* 
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^  '  a  •  -*  I 

New  fchemes  of  Cortes* 

This  divifion  of  power  in  New  Spain  prov¬ 
ed,  as  was  unavoidable  the  fource  of  perpetual 
diilention,  which  embittered  the  life  of  Cortes, 
and  thwarted  all  his  fchemes.  As  he  had  now 
no  opportunity  to  difplay  his  aftive  talents  but 
in  attempting  new  difcoveries ,  he  formed  va¬ 
rious  fchemes  for  that  purpofe,  all  of  which 
bear  impreffions  of  a  genius  that  delighted  in 
what  was  bold  and  fplendid.  Ide  early  enter-* 
tained  an  idea,  that,  either  by  fleering  through 
the  gulph  of  Florida  along  theeaft  coaft  of  North 
America,  fome  ftrait  would  be  found  that  com¬ 
municated  with  the  weilern  ocean  ;  or  that , 
by  examining  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  fome  paf- 
fage  would  be  difcovered  between  the  North 
and  South  Seas,  n)  But  haying  been  difap- 
pointed  in  his  expectations  with  refpeft  to  both, 
he  now  confined  his  views  to  fuch  voyages  of 
difcovery  as  he  could  make  from  the  ports  of 
New  Spain  in  the  South  Sea.  There  he  fitted 
out  fucceflively  feveral  fmall  fquadrons,  which 
either  perifned  in  the  attempt  ,  or  returned 
without  making  any  difcovery  of  moment.  Cor¬ 
tes  ,  weary  of  entrufling  the  conduft  of  his 
operations  to  others,  took  (1536.)  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  new  armament  in  perfon,  and,  after 
enduring  incredible  hardfhips  ,  and  encounter¬ 
ing  dangers  of  every  fpecies,  he  difcovered  the 
:  .  ..... 

n)  Cortes  Relat.  Kara.  iii.  294.  B. 
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large  peninfula  of  California,  and  funded  the 
greater  part  of  the  gulf  which  feparates  it  from 
New  Spain.  The  difcovery  of  a  country  of 
luch  extent  would  have  reflected  credit  on  a 
common  adventurer;  but  it  could  add  little  new' 
honour  to  the  name  of  Cortes,  and  was  far  from 
fatisfying  the  fanguine  expectations  which  he 
had  formed.  0)  Difgufted  with  ill  fuccefs ,  to 
which  he  had  not  been  accuilomed  ,  and  wea¬ 
ry  of  contefting  with  adverfaries  to  whom  he 
confidered  it  as  a  difgrace  to  be  oppofed,  he 
once  more  fought  (  1540.)  for  redrefs  in  his 
native  country. 

v  ■  ->,  .  ,  •  ,  ,  s 

His  death. 

But  his  reception  there  w*as  very  different 
from  that  which  gratitude,  and  even  decency, 
ought  to  have  fecured  for  him.  The  merit  of 
his  ancient  exploits  was  already ,  in  a  great 
meafure,  forgotten,  or  eclipfed  by  the  fame  of 
recent  and  more  valuable  conquefts  in  another 
quarter  of  America.  No  fervice  of  moment 
was  now  expefted  from  a  man  of  declining 
years,  and  who  began  to  be  unfortunate.  The 
emperor  behaved  to  him  with  cold  civility;  his 
minifters  treated  him,  fometimes  with  negleft, 
fometimes  with  infolence.  His  grievances  re¬ 
ceived  no  redrefs  ;  his  claims  were  urged 

o)  Herrera,  dec.  5.  lib.  viii.  c.  9,  io.  dec.  8.  lib.  vu  c.  14* 
Venegas  Hill,  of  Caljforn.  i.  125.  Lorenzana  Hilt,  p„ 
332,  &c. 
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without  efteft;  and  after  feveral  years  fpent  in 
fruitlefs  application  to  minifters  and  judges  ,  an 
occupation  the  moft  irkfome  and  mortifying  to 
a  man  of  high  fpirit  ,  who  had  moved  iri  a 
fphere  where  he  was  more  accuftomed  to  com¬ 
mand  than  to  folicit  ,  Cortes  ended  his  days 
on  the  fecond  of  December  one  thoufand  five 
hundred  and  forty-fevan  ,  in  the  fixty-fecond 
year  of  his  age.  His  fate  was  the  fame  with 
that  of  all  the  perfons  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felves  in  the  difcovery  or  conqueft  of  the  New 
World.  Envied  by  his  contemporaries  ,  and 
ill  requited  by  the  court  which  he  ferved ,  he 
has  been  admired  and  celebrated  by  fucceeding 
ages.  Which  has  formed  the  mofl  juft  eftimate 
of  his  character,  an  impartial  confideration  of 
his  actions  muft  determine. 
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AND 

ILLUSTRATIONS, 
Note  I.  p.  *  4.  * 

T 

-t  he  height  of  the  moft  elevated  point  in  the 
Pyrenees  is  ,  according  to  M.  Caffini ,  fix  thou- 
fand  fix  hundred  an  forty-fix  feet.  The  height 
of  the  mountain  Gemini,  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
is  ten  thoufand  one  hundred  and  ten  feet. 
The  height  of  the  peak  of  Teneriffe,  according 
to  the  meafurement  of  P.  Feuille  ,  is  thirteen 
thoufand  one  hundred  and  feventy  -  eight  feet. 
The  height  of  Chimborazzo,  the  moft  elevated 
point  of  the  Andes  ,  is  twenty  thoufand  two 
hundred  and  eighty  feet.  Voyage  de  D.  Juan 
Ulloa,  Obfervations  Aftron.  &  Phyfiq.  tom. 
ii.  p.  1 14.  The  line  of  congelation  on  Cbim- 
borazzo,  or  that  part  of  the  mountain  which 
is  covered  perpetually  with  fnow  ,  is  no  lefs 
than  two  thaufand  four  hundred  feet  from  its 
fummit.  Prevot,  Hill.  Gener.  des  Voyages,  vol. 
xiii.  p.  636. 

No  te  II.  p. -4. 

As  a  particular  defcription  makes  a  ftrong- 
er  impreffion  than  general  afl'ertions  ,  I  fhall 
Robertson  Vol,  II.  E  e 
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^ive  one  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  by  an  eyewitnefs* 
P.  Cattaneo  ,  a  Modenefe  jefult  ,  landed  at 
Buenos  Ayres  in  1749 ,  who  thus  represents 
what  he  felt  when  Such  new  objefts  were  firft 
prefen  ted  to  his  view.  „While  I  refided  in 
Europe,  and  read  in  books  ofhiftory  orgeogra- 
phy  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  De  la  Plata 
was  an  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  breadth  ,  I 
confidered  it  as  an  exaggeration  ,  becaufe  in 
this  hemisphere  we  have  no  example  of  fuch 
vaft  rivers.  When  I  approached  its  mouth  ,  I 
had  the  moft  vehement  defire  to  afcertain  the 
truth  with  my  own  eyes ;  and  I  have  found 
the  matter  to  be  exa&ly  as  it  was  reprefented. 
This  I  deduce  particularly  from  one  circum- 
ftance  :  When  we  took  our  departure  from  Monte- 
Video  ,  a  fort  fituated  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ,  and  where 
its  breadth  is  eonfiderably  diminifhed,  we  failed 
a  complete  day  before  we  difcovered  the  land 
on  the  oppofite  bank  of  the  river;  and  when 
we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ,  we 
could  not  difcern  land  on  either  fide  ,  and  faw 
nothing  but  the  fky  and  water  ,  as  if  we  had 
been  in  fome  great  ocean.  Indeed  ,  we  fhould 
have  taken  it  to  be  fea,  if  the  frefh  water  of 
the  river,  which  was  turbid  like  the  Po,  had 
not  Satisfied  us  that  it  was  a  river.  Moreover, 
at  Buenos  Ayres  ,  another  hundred  miles  up 
the  river,  and  w,here  it  is  Hill  much  nariower, 
it  is  not  only  impoilible  to  difcern  the  oppofite 
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coaft,  which  is  indeed  very  low  and  flat;  but 
one  cannot  perceive  the  houfes  or  the  tops  of 
the  fteeples  in  the  Portuguefe  fettlement  at  Co- 
lonia  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  “  Lettera 
prima  ,  publifhed  by  Muratori ,  II  Chriftianefimo 
Felice,  &c.  i.  p.  257; 

1 

Note  III.  p.  8. 

Newfoundland  ,  part  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
Canada  ,  are  the  countries  which  lie  in  the 
lame  parallel  of  latitude  with  the  kingdom  of 
France  ;  and  in  every  part  of  thefe  the  water 
of  the  rivers  is  frozen  during  winter  to  the 
thicknefs  of  feveral  feet  ;  the  earth  is  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow  as  deep ;  almoft  all  the  birds 
fly ,  during  that  feafon,  from  a  climate  where 
they  could  not  live.  The  country  of  the  Efkimaux, 
part  of  Labrador,  and  the  countries  on  thefouth 
of  Hudfon’s  Bay,  are  in  the  fame  parallel  with 
Great  Britain  ;  and  yet  in  ail  thefe  the  cold  is 
fo  intenfe,  that  even  the  induftry  of  Europeans 
has  not  attempted  cultivation. 

Note  IV.  p.  it. 

Acofta  is  the  firft  philofopher,  as  far  as 
I  know  who  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  heat  in  the  old  and  new  con¬ 
tinents,  by  the  agency  of  the  winds  which 
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blow  In  each.  Hift .  Moral.  &c.  lib.  ii.  & 
iii.  M.  de  Ballon  adopts  this  theory  ,  and 
has  not  only  improved  It  by  new  obfervation , 
but  has  employed  his  amazing  powers  of  de- 
fcriptive  eloquence  in  embellifbing  and  placing 
it  in  the  moft  ftriking  light.  Some  remarks 
may  be  added,  which  tend  to  illuftrate  more 
fully  a  doftrine  of  much  importance  in  every 
inquiry  concerning  the  temperature  of  various 
climates. 

When  a  cold  wind  blows  over  land ,  it 
mud:  in  its  paflage  rob  the  furface  of  fome  of 
its  heat.  Bv  means  of  this,  the  coldnefs 
of  the  wind  is  abated.  But  if  it  continue  to 
blow  in  the  fame  direction  ,  it  will  come  ,  by 
degrees,  to  pafs  over  a  furface  already  cooled, 
and  will  fuller  no  longer  any  abatement  of  its 
own  keennefs.  Thus,  as  it  advances  over  a 
large  tract  of  land ,  it  brings  on  all  the  feverity 
of  intenfe  froft. 

Let  the  fame  wind  blow  over  an  extenfive 
and  deep  fea  ,  the  fuperficial  water  mu  ft  be  im¬ 
mediately  cooled  to  a  certain  degree  ,  and  the 
wind  proportionally  warmed.  But  the  fuperfi¬ 
cial  and  colder  water  becoming  fpecifically 
heavier  than  the  warmer  water  below  it,  de- 
Tcends  ;  what  is  warmer  fupplies  its  place, 
which  ,  as  it  comes  to  be  cooled  in  its  turn, 
continues  to  warm  the  air  which  pafles  over  it , 
.or  to  diminifh  its  cold.  This  change  of  the 
fuperficial  water,  and  fuccefftve  afcent  of  that 
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which  is  warmer,  and  confequent  fuccefiive 
abatement  of  coldnefs  in  the  air,  is  aided  by 
the  agitation  caufed  in  the  fea  by  the  mechani¬ 
cal  aftion  of  the  wind,  and  alfo  by  the  motion 
of  the  tides.  This  will  go  on  ,  and  the  rigour 
of  the  wind  will  continue  to  diminifh  until  the 
whole  water  is  fo  far  cooled,  that  the  water 
on  the  fur  face  is  no  longer  removed  from  the 
aftion  of  the  wind-,  fail  enough  to  hinder  it 
from  being  arrefted  by  froft.  Whenever  the 
iurface  freezes ,  the  wind  is  no  longer  warm¬ 
ed  by  the  water  from  below,  and  it ’goes 
on  with  undiminifhed  cold. 

From  thofe  principles  may  be  explained  the 
Severity  of  winter  frofts  in  extenfive  continents: 

i  - 

their  mildnefs  in  fmall  iflands  and  the  fuperior 
rigour  of  winter  in  thofe  parts  of  North  America 
with  which  we  are  bell  acquainted.  In  the 
north -weft  parts  of  Europe,  the  feverity  of 
winter  is  mitigated  by  the  weft  winds,  which 
ufually  blow  in  the  months  of  November,  De¬ 
cember,  and  part  of  January. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  a  warm  wind 
blows  over  land,  it  heats  the  furface,  which 
mull  therefore  ceafe  to  abate  the  fervour  of  the 
wind.  But  the  lame  wind  blowing  over  water, 
agitates  it,  brings  up  the  colder  water  from  be¬ 
low,  and  thus  is  continually  loling  fomewhat 
©f  its  own  heat. 

But  the  great  power  of  the  fea  to  mitigate 
the  heat  of  the  wind  or  air  palling  over  it,  pro- 


\ 
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ceeds  from  the  following  circumftance ,  that  on 
account  of  the  tranfparency  of  the  fea,  its  fur- 
face  cannot  be  heated  to  a  great  degree  by  the 
fun’s  rays;  whereas  the  ground,  fubjected  to 
their  influence,  very  foon  acquires,  great  heat. 
When,  therefore,  the  wind  blows  over  a  tor¬ 
rid  continent,  it  is  foon  raifed  to  a  heat  al- 
moft  intolerable;  but  during  its  paifage  over  an 
extenlive  ocean,  it  is  gradually  cooled;  fo  that 
on  its  arrival  at  the  farthed  fhore,  it  is  again 
fit  for  refpiration. 

Thofe  principles  will  account  forthefultry 
heat  of  large  continents  in  the.  torrid  zone ;« 
for  the  mild  climate  of  iflands  .in  the  fame 
latitude;  and  for  the  fuperior  warmth  infummer 
which  large  continents*  iituated  in  the  tempe¬ 
rate  or  colder  zones  of  the  earth,  enjoy,  when 
compared  with  that  of  iflands.  The  heat  of 
a  climate  depends  not  only  upon  the  immediate 
effeft  of  the  fun’s  rays,  but  on  their  continued 
operation ,  on  the  effect  which  they  have  for¬ 
merly  produced  ,  and  which  remains  for  fome 
time  in  the  ground.  This  is  the  reafon  why 
the  day  is  warmed  about  two  in  the  afternoon, 
the  fummer  warmed  about  the  middle  of  July, 
and  the  winter  colded  about  the  middle  of 
January. 

The  foreds  which  cover  America,  and  hin¬ 
der  the  funbeams  from  heating  the  ground,  are 
a  great  caufe  of  the  temperate  climate  in  the 
equatorial  parts.  The  ground,  not  being  heat- 
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ed,  cannot  heat  the  air;  and  the  leaves, 
which  receive  the  rays  intercepted  from  the 
ground  ,  have  not  a  mafs  of  matter  fufficient  to  ab- 
forbheat  enough  for  this  purpofe.  Befides,  it  is 
a  known  faft,  that  the  vegetative  power  of  a 
plant  occafions  a  perfpiration  from  the  leaves 
in  proportion  to  the  heat  to  which  they  are 
expofed ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  evaporation, 
this  perfpiration  produces  a  cold  in  the  leaf 
proportional  to  the  perfpiration.  Thus  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  the  leaf  in  heating  the  air  in  contaft  with  it, 
is  prodigiouf'y  diminifhed.  For  thofe  obfervations , 
which  throw  much  additional  light  on  this  curi¬ 
ous  fubjeft,  I  am  indebted  to  my  ingenious 
friend ,  Mr,  Robifon ,  profeffor  of  natural  phi- 
lofophy  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh, 

Note  V.  p.  x  1. 

The  climate  of  Brafil  has  been  defcribed 
by  two  eminent  naturalifts ;  Pifoand  Margrave, 
who  obferved  it  with  a  philofophical  accuracy, 
for  which  we  fearch  in  vain  in  the  accounts  of 
many  other  provinces  in  America.  Both  re- 
prefent  it  as  temperate  and  mild ,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  climate  of  Africa.  They  afcribe  this 
chiefly  to  the  refrefhing  wind  which  blowsconti- 
nually  from  the  fea.  The  air  is  not  only  cool,  but 
chilly  through  the  night ,  in  fo  much  ,  that  the  na¬ 
tives  kindle  fires  every  evening  in  their  huts.  Pifo 
de  Medicina  Brafilienli,  lib,  i,  p,  x,  &c.  Margra- 
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vius  Hiftor.  Rerum  Natural.  Bralilise,  lib.  viiL 
c.  3.  p.  264.  Nieuhoff,  who  reftded  long  in  Brafil , 
confirms  their  defcription.  Churchill's  Colteftion  , 
vol.  ii.  p.  26.  Gumilla,  who  was  *a  mlffionary 
many  years  among  the  Indians  upon  the  river 
Orinoco,  gives  a  fimilar  defcription  of  the 
temperature  of  the  climate  there.  Hift.  de 
l’Orenoque ,  tom.  i.  p.  26.  P.  Acugna  felt  a 
very  confiderable  degree  of  cold  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Amazons.  Relat. 
vol.  ii.  p.  56.  M.  Biet,  who  lived  a  con¬ 
fiderable  time  in  Cayenne,  gives  a  fimilar  ac¬ 
count  of  the  temperature  of  that  climate,  and 
afcribes  it  to  the  fame  caufe.  Voyage  de  la 
France  Equinox,  p.  330.  Nothing  can  be 
more  different  from  thefe  defcriptions  than  that 
of  the  burning  heat  of  the  African  coaft  given  by 
M.  A.danfon.  Voyage  to  Senegal,  paffim. 

Note  VI.  p.  13* 

Two  French  frigates  were  fenfc  upon  a 
voyage  of  difcovery  in  the  year  1739.  In  lati¬ 
tude  44^  fouth,  they  began  to  feel  a  confider¬ 
able  degree  of  cold.  In  latitude  489>  they 
met  with  iflands  of  floating  ice.  Hifloire  des 
Navigations  auxTerres  Auftrales,  tom.  ii.  256, 
&c.  Dr.  Halley  fell  in  with  ice  in  latitude 
590.  Id.  tom.  i.  p.  47.  Commodore  Byron, 
when  on  the  coaft  of  Patagonia,  latitude  50 9 
33'fouth,  on  the  fifteenth  of  December,  which  , 
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Is  midfummer  in  that  part  of  the  globe  ,  the 
twenty-firft  of  December  being  the  longeft  day 
there,  compares  the  climate  to  that  of  England 
in  the  middle  of  winter.  Voyage  by  Hawkef- 
worth,  i.  25.  Mr.  Banks  having  landed  on 
Terra  del  Fuego,  in  the  Bay  of  Good  Succefs, 
latitude  55^,  on  the  fixteenth  of  January, 
which  correfponds  to  the  month  of  July  in 
our  hemifphere,  two  of  his  attendants  died  in 
one  night  of  extreme  cold  ,  and  all  the  party 
were  in  the  molt  imminent  danger  of  perifhing. 
Id.  ii.  51,  52,  By  the  fourteenth  of  March, 
correfponding  to  September  in  our  hemifphere, 
winter  was  fet  in  with  rigour,  and  the  moun¬ 
tains  were  covered  with  fnovv.  Ibid.  72.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cook,  in  his  voyage  towards  the  South 
pole,  furnifhes  new  and  ltriking  infiances  of 
the  extraordinary  predominance  of  cold  in  this 
region  of  the  globe.  ,,  Who  would  have  thought 
(fays  he)  that  an  ifland,  of  no  greater  extent 
than  feventy  leagues  in  circuit ,  fituated  between 
the  latitude  of  540  and  550  ,  fhould  in  the  very 
height  of  Summer  be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  co¬ 
vered  ,  many  fathoms  deep  ,  with  frozen  fnowj 
but  more  efpecially  the  S.  W.  coaft?  The  very 
fummits  of  the  lofty  mountains  were  caled  with 
fnow  and  ice;  but  the  quantity  that  lay  in  the 
valleys  is  incredible;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bays  the  coaft  was  terminated  by  a  wall  of  ice 
of  confiderable  height.  “  Vol.  ii.  p.  217. 


' 


44-  notes  and  illustrations. 

In  fome  places  of  the  ancient  continent,  an 
extraordinary  degree  of  cold  prevails  in  very 
low  latitudes.  Mr.  Bogle,  in  his  embaffy  to 
the  court  of  the  Dalai  Lama ,  paffed  the  winter 
of  <:he  year  1774  at  Chamnanning,  in  latitude 
31 Q  39'N.  Lie  often  found  the  thermometer 
in  his  room  twenty -nine  degrees  under  the 
freezing  point  by  Fahrenheit’s  fcale ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  April  the  Handing  waters  were 
all  frozen  ,  and  heavy  fhowers  of  fnow  fre- 
quently  fell.  The  extraordinary  elevation  of 
the  country  feems  to  be  the  caufe  of  this  ex- 
ceffive  cold.  In  travelling  from  Indoftan  to 
Thibet,  the  afcent  to  the  fummit  of  the  Boutan 
Mountains  is  very  great ,  but  the  defcent  on 
the  other  fide  is  not  in  equal  proportion.  The 
kingdom  of  Thibet  is  an  elevated  region ,  ex¬ 
tremely  bare  and  defolate.  Account  of  Thibet, 
by  Mr.  Stewart,  read  in  the  Royal  Society,  p.  7. 
The  extraordinary  cold  in  low  latitudes  in  Ame¬ 
rica  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the  fame  caufe. 
Thofe  regions  are  not  remarkable  for  elevation. 
Some  of  them  are  countries  depreffed  and  level. 

The  moft  obvious  and  probable  caufe  of 
the  fuperior  degree  of  cold,  towards  the  fouth- 
ern  extremity  of  America  ,  feems  to  be  the 
form  of  the  continent  there.  Its  breadth  gra¬ 
dually  decreafes  as  it  ftretches  from  St.  Antonio 
fouthwards,  and  from  the  bay  of  St.  Julian  to 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  its  dimenfions  are  much 
contrafted.  On  the  eaft  and  weft  iides  ,  it  is 
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wafhed  by  the  Atlantick  and  Pacifick  Oceans. 
From  its  fouthern  point  it  is  probable  that  an 
open  fea  extends  to  the  Antraftick  pole.  In 
whichever  of  thefe  dire&ions  the  wind  blows, 
it  is  cooled  before  it  approaches  the  Magellanick 
regions,  by  pafiing  over  a  vail  body  of  water, 
nor  is  the  land  there  of  fuch  extent  that  it  can 
recover  any  confiderable  degree  of  heat  in  its 
progrefs  over  it.  Thefe  circumftances  concur 
in  rendering  the  temperature  of  the  air  in  this 
diftrift  of  America  more  fimilar  to  that  of  an 
infular,  than  to  that  of  a  continental  climate, 
and  hinder  it  from  acquiring  the  fame  degree 
of  fummer  heat,  with  places  in  Europe  and 
Afia,  in  a  correfponding  northern  latitude.  The 
north  wind  is  the  only  one  that  reaches  this 
part  of  America  ,  after  blowing  over  a  great 
continent.  But  from  an  attentive  furvey  of  its 
pofition  ,  this  will  be  found  to  have  a  tendency, 
rather  to  diminifh  than  augment  the  degree  of 
heat.  The  fouthern  extremity  of  America  is 
properly  the  termination  of  the  immenfe  ridge 
of  the  Andes,  which  ftretches  nearly  in  a  di- 
reft  line  from  north  to  fouth ,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  the  continent.  The  moft  ful- 
try  regions  in  South  America  ,  Guiana  ,  Brafil, 
Paraguay,  andTucuman,  lie  many  degrees  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Magellanick  regions.  The  level 
country  of  Peru  ,  which  enjoys  the  tropical 
heats,  is  fituated  confiderably  to  the  weft  of 
them.  The  north  wind  then,  though  it  blows 
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over  land,  does  not  bring  to  the  fouthern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  America  an  increafe  of  heat,  colleA- 
ed  in  its  pailage  over  torrid  regions;  but  before 
it  arrives  there ,  it  mail  have  fwept  along  the 
fummlts  of  the  Andes,  and  comes  impregnated 
with  the  cold  of  that  frozen  region. 

Though  it  be  now  demonftrated  that  there 
is  no  fouthern  continent  in  that  region  of  the 
globe  which  it  was  fuppofed  to  occupy  ,  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  certain  from  Captain  Cook’s  difeo- 
veries,  that  there  is  a  large  traft  of  land  near 
the  fouth  pole,  which  is  the  lburce  of  moft  of 
the  ice  fpread  over  the  vaft  fouthern  ocean, 
vol.  ii.  p.  230.  239,  &c.  Whether  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  this  remote  frozen  continent  may 
reach  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America,  and 
affect  its  climate,  is  an  inquiry  not  unworthy 
of  attention. 


Note  VII.  p.  16. 

M.  Condamine  is  one  of  the  lafceft  and  moh 
accurate  obfervers  of  the  interior  hate  of  South 
America.  „  After  descending-  from  the  Andes 
fays  he)  one  beholds  a  vafl  and  uniform  pro- 
.fpeft  of  water  and  verdure  ,  and  nothing  more. 
One  treads  upon  the  earth  ,  but  does  not  fee 
it;  as  it  is  fo  entirely  covered  with  luxuriant 
plants,  weeds  ,  and  fhrubs  ,  that  it  wouid  re¬ 
quire  a  confiderable  degree  of  labour  to  clear 
it,  for  the  fpace  of  a  foot.  u  Relation  abregee 
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d’nn  Voyage,  &c.  p.  48.  One  of  the  Angula¬ 
rities  in  the  foreils  is  a  fort  of  ofiers,  or  withs, 
called  bejucos  by  the  Spaniards ,  lianes  bv  the 
French,  and  nibbees  by  the  Indians,  which  are 
ufually  employed  as  ropes  in  America.  This 
is  one  of  the  parafitical  plants  ,  which  twills 
about  the  trees  it  meets  with,  and  rifing  above 
their  bigheft  branches,  its  tendrils  defcend  per¬ 
pendicularly,  ftrike  into  the  ground,  take  root, 
rile  up  around  another  tree ,  and  thus  mount 
and  defcend  alternately.  Other  tendrils  are 
carried  obliquely  by  the  wind,  or  fome  acci¬ 
dent,  and  form  a  confulion  of  inter- woven  cor¬ 
dage,  which  refembles  the  rigging  of  a  fhip. 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Hill,  of  Guiana,  99.  Thefe 
Withs  are  often  as  thick  as  the  arm  of  a  man. 
Ib.  p.  75.  M.  Bouguer’s  account  of  the  forefls 
in  Peru  perfeOly  refembles  this  defcription. 
Voyage  au  Perou,  p.  16.  Oviedo  gives  a  fimi- 
lar  defcription  of  the  forefls  in  other  parts  of 
America.  Hift.  lib.  ix.  p.  J44  9  D.  The  country 
of  the  Moxos  is  fo  much  overflowed,  that  they 
are  obliged  to  refide  on  the  fummit  of  fome 
rifing  ground  during  fome  part  of  the  year,  and 
have  no  communication  with  their  countrymen 
at  any  diftance.  Lettres  Ediflantes ,  tom.  x. 
p.  187*  Garcia  gives  a  full  and  juft  defcription 
of  the  rivers,  lakes,  woods,  andmarfhes,  in 
thofe  cournries  of  America  which  lie  between 
the  tropicks.  Origen  de  los  Indios,  lib.  ii.  c.  5. 
S-  4 >  5*  The  incredible  hardships  to  which 
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Gonzalez  Pizarro  was  expoled ,  In  attempting 
to  march  into  the  country  to  the  eaft  of  the 
Andes,  convey  a  very  ftriking  idea  of  that  part 
of  America  in  its  original  uncultivated  Hate* 
Garcil.  de  la  Vega,  Royal.  Comment,  of  Peru* 
part  ii.  byok  iii.  c.  2  —  5. 

Note  VIII.  1 9. 

The  animals  of  America  feem  not  to  have 
been  always  of  a  fize  inferior  to  thofe  in  other 
quarters  of  the  globe.  From  antlers  of  the 
moofe-deer  which  have  been  found  in  America, 
it  appears  to  have  been  an  animal  of  great  fize. 
Near  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  ,  a  confiderable 
number  of  bones  of  an  immenfe  magnitude  have 
been  found.  The  place  where  this  difcovery 
has  been  made  lies  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  miles  below  the  junction  of  the  river 
Scioto  with  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  four  miles 
diftant  from  the  banks  of  the  latter,  on  the  fide 
of  the  marfh  called  the  Great  Salt  Lick.  The 
bones  lie  in  vail  quantities  about  five  or  fix: 
feet  under  ground,  and  the  ftratum  is  vilible  in 
the  bank  on  the  edge  of  the  Lick.  Journal  of 
Colonel  George  Croglen,  MS.  penes  me.  This 
fpot  feems  to  be  accurately  laid  down  by  Evans 
in  his  map.  Thefe  bones  mull  have  belonged 
to  animals  of  enormous  bulk;  but  naturalifts 
being  acquainted  with  no  living  creature  of  fuch 
fize  ,  were  at  firft  inclined  to  think  that  they 
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were  mineral  fubftances.  Upon  receiving  a 
greater  number  of  fpecimens  and  after  infpeCb- 
!ng  them  more  narrowly ,  they  are  now  allowed 
to  be  the  bones  of  an  animal.  As  the  elephant 
is  the  largelt  known  quadruped,  and  the  tufks 
which  were  found  nearly  refembied  both  in 
form  and  quality,  the  tufks  of  an  elephant,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  carcafes  depofited  on 
the  Ohio  were  of  that  fpecies.  But  Dr.  Hunter, 
one  of  the  perfons  of  our  age  bell  qualified  to 
decide  with  refpeft  to  this  point,  having  ac^ 
curately  examined  feveral  parcels  of  tufks,  and 
grinders,  and  jaw-bones,  fent  from  the  Ohio 
to  London,  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they 
did  not  belong  to  an  elephant,  but  to  fome 
huge  carnivorous  animal  of  an  unknown  fpecies. 
Phil.  Tran  fact.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  34.  Bones  of  the 
fame  kind  and  as  remarkable  for  their  fize, 
have  been  found  near  the  mouths  of  the  great 
rivers  Oby ,  Jenifei,  and  Lena,  in  Siberia. 
Strahlenberg,  Defcript.  of  north  and  eaft  Parts 
of  Europe  and  Alia ,  p.  402,  &c.  The  elephant 
feems  to  be  confined  in  his  range  to  the  torrid 
zone,  and  never  multiplies  beyond.  In  fuch 
cold  regions  as  thofe  bordering  on  the  frozen 
fea,  he  could  not  live.  The  exiltence  of  fuch 
large  animals  in  America  might  open  a  wide 
field  for  conjecture.  The  more  we  contemplate 
the  face  of  nature,  and  confider  the  variety  of 
her  productions,  the  more  we  mull  be  finished 
that  aftonifhing  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
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terraqueous  globe  by  convulfions  and  revolu¬ 
tions  ,  of  which  no  account  is  preferved  ill 
hiftory. 


Note  IX.  p.  20, 

»  v  *  J  ■  •  '  •  •  •  : 

This  degeneracy  of  the  domeftick  European 
animals  in  America  ought  to  be  imputed  partly 
to  each  of  thefe  caufes.  In  the  Spanifh  fettle- 
ments  ,  which  are  lituated  within  either  the 
torrid  zone,  or  in  countries  bordering  upon  it, 
the  increafe  of  heat,  and  diverfity  of  food,  pre¬ 
vent  fheep  and  horned  cattle  from  attaining  the 
fame  lize  as  in  Europe.  They  feldom  become 
fo  fat,  and  their  flefh  is  hot  fo  juicy  ,  or  of 
fuch  delicate  flavour.  In  North  America,  where 
the  climate  is  more  favourable,  and  iimilar  to 
that  of  Europe,  the  quality  of  the  graffes  which 
fpring  up  naturally  in  their  pafture-grounds  is 
not  good.  Mitchell,  p.  151.  Agriculture  is 
fUll  fo  much  in  its  infancy,  that  artificial  food 
for  cattle  is  not  railed  in  any  quantity.  During 
a  winter,  long  in  many  provinces,  and  rigorous 
in  all,  no  proper  care  is  taken  of  their  cattle. 
The  general  treatment  of  their  horfes  and  horned 
cattle  is  injudicious  and  harfh  in  all  the  Englifh 
colonies.  Thefe  circumftances  contribute  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  thing  peculiar  in  the  quality 
of  the  climate,  to  the  degeneracy  of  breed  in 
the  horfes,  cows,  and  fheep,  of  many  of  the 
North  American  provinces. 
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Note  X.  p.  3I. 


449 


In  Che  year  t5t8,  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola 
was  a.ilicted  with  a  dreadful  vifitation  of  thofe 
deftruftive  infefis  ,  the  particulars  of  which 
Herrera  delcribes,  and  mentions  a  lingular  in- 
france  of  the  fuperftition  of  the  Spanifn  planters. 
After  trying  various  methods  of  exterminating 
tie  ants,  they  refolved  to  implore  protection 
o  t  .e  faints;  but  as  the  calamity  was  new 
they  were  at  a  Ms  to  find  out  the  faint  who’ 
could  give  them  the  moll  effectual  aid  They 
call  lots  in  order  to  difcover  the  patron  whom 
tiey  fhould  invoke.  The  lots  decided  in  favour 
°  .  t.  Saturninus.  They  celebrated  his  fefiival 
with  great  foleonity,  and  immediately,  adds 
the  hiftonan  ,  the  calamity  began  to  abate. 
Herrera,  dec.  a.  lib.  iii.  c.  i5.  p.  I07. 


N 


OTE  XI.  p.  23. 


The  author  of  Recherches  Philofopbiques 
fur  les  Americans  fuppofes  this  difference  in 
heat  to  be  equal  to  twelve  degrees ,  and  that 
a  place  thirty  degrees  from  the  equator  in  the 
«  contment,  is  as  warm  as  one  fituated 
eib  een  degiees  from  it  in  America,  tom.  i. 

p.  ir.  Di.  Mitchell,  after  obfervations  carried 

on  during  thirty  years,  contends  that  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  equal  to  fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees 

of  latitude.  Prefent  State,  &c.  p.  25 t. 
Robektson  Vol.  II.  y  f 
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Note  NIL  p.  23. 

f 

January  3d,  1765.  Mr.  Bertram,  near  the 
head  of  St.  John's  river  in  Eaft  Florida,  obferv- 
ed  a  fro  ft  fo  intenie ,  that  in  one  night,  the 
ground  was  frozen  an  inch  thik  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  limes,  citrons,  and  banana 
trees,  at  St.  Auguftine,  were  deftroyed.  Ber¬ 
tram's  Journal,  p.  20.  Other  inftances  of  the 
extraordinary  operations  of  cold  in  the  fouthern 
provinces  of  North  America  are  collected  by  Dr. 
Mitchell.  Prelent  State,  p.  206,  &c.  February 
7th,  1747,  the  froft  at  Charles-town  was  fo 
intenfe,  that  a  perfon  having  carried  two  quart 
bottles  of  hot  water  to  bed,  in  the  morning 
they  were  Tp lit  to  pieces,  and  the  water  con¬ 
verted  into  folid  lumps  of  ice.  In  a  kitchen, 
where  there  was  a  fire,  the  water  in  a  jar  ■,  in 
which  there  was  a  large  live  eeb,  was  frozen 
to  the  bottom.  Almoft  all  the  orange  and  olive 
trees  were  deftroyed.  Deicription  of  South 
Carolina,  &vo.  Loud.  1761. 

*  .  , .  i j ' 

Note  XIII.  p.  24.  .  !  . 

*  -  -.8  7  1?  ef 

A  remarkable  inftance  of  this  occurs  in 
Dutch  Guiana,  a  country  every  where  level, 
and  fo  low  ,  that  during ,  the  rainy  fe.afons , 
it  is  ufually  covered  with  water  near  two 
feet  in  height.  This  renders  the  foil  fo  rich , 
that  on  the  furfaee  ,  for  twelve  inches  in 
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depth,  it  is  a  ftratum  of  perfect  manure,  and 
as  fuch  has  been  tranfported  to  Barbadoes. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Eftequebo  ,  thirty  crops 
of  ratoon  canes  have  been  raifed  fucceffively, 
whereas  in  the  Weft  Indian  Elands  more  than  two 
is  never  expefted.  The  expedients  by  which  the 
planters  endeavour  to  diminifh  this  exceftive  fer¬ 
tility  of  foil  are  various.  Bancroft,  Nat.  Hift. 
of  Guiana,  p.  10,  &c. 

Note  XIV.  p.  38. 

4 

duller  fcems  to  have  believed  ,  without 
fufficient  evidence  ,  that  the  Cape  had  been 
doubled,  tom.  i.  p.  11 ,  &c ;  and  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Academy  of  St.  Peterfburgh  give  fome 
countenance  to  it  by  the  manner  in  which 
Tfchukotfkoi  -nofs  is  laid  down  in  their  charts. 
But  I  am  affured  ,  from  undoubted  authority,? 
that  no  Ruffian  veffel  has  ever  failed  round 
that  cape,  andasthe  country  of  Tfchuktfchi  is 
not  fubjeft  to  the  Ruffian  empire,  it  is  very 
imperfectly  known. 

Note  XV.  p.  4r. 

Were  this  the  place  for  entering  into '  a 
long  and  intricate  geographical  difquifition , 
many  curious  obfervations  might  arile  from 
comparing  the  accounts  of  the  t\Vo  Ruffian 
voyages  and  the  charts  of  their  refpe&ive  na- 

F  f  a 
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vigatlons.  One  remark  is  applicable  to  both. 
W  e  cannot  rely  with  abfolute  certainty  on  the 
pofition  which  they  affign  to  feveral  oi  the  places 
which  they  vlfited.  The  weather  was  fo  extreme¬ 
ly  foggy,  that  they  feldom  faw  the  fun  or  liars, 
and  the  pofition  of  the  iflands  and  fuppoled  con¬ 
tinents  was  commonly  determined  by  reckon¬ 
ing,  not  by  obfervation.  Behring  and  Tfchl- 
rikow  proceeded  much  farther  towards  the  eafi: 
than  Krenitzin.  The  land  difcovered  by  Beh¬ 
ring  ,  which  he  imagined  to  be  part  of  the 
American  continent,  is  in  the  236th  degree  of 
longitude  from  the  firft  meridian  in  the  ifle  of 
Ferro,  and  in  58°  28"  of  latitude.  Tlchiri- 
kow  came  upon  the  fame  coaft  in  longit. 
24  lat.  56s.  Muller,!.  2485  249.  1  he 

former  mull  have  advanced  60  degrees  from 
the  port  of  Petropawlowfka,  from  which  he 
took  his  departure,  and  the  latter  65  degrees. 
But  from  the  chart  of  Krenitzin’ s  voyage  ,  it 
appears  that  he  did  not  fail  farther  towards 
the  eall  than  the  208th  degree,  and  only  32 
degrees  from  Petropawlowfka.  In  1741  , 
Behring  and  Tfchirikow  ,  both  in  going  and 
returning,  held  a  courfe  which  was  moftly  to 

the  fouth  of  that  chain  of  iflands  ,  which 

-  r . 

they  difcovered;  and obferving the  mountainous 
and  rugged  afpeft  of  the  head-lands  which 
they  delcried  towards  the  north,  they  fuppof- 
«d  them  to  be  promontories  belonging  to 
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as  they  fancied,  Wretched  as  far  fouth  as  the 
latitude  5^*  In  this  manner  they  are  laid  down 
in  the  chart  publifhed  by  Muller,  and  like- 
wife  in  a  manufcript  chart  dra^n  by  a  mate 
of  Behring’s  fhip  ,  communicated  to  me  by 
■Mr.  Profeflor  Robifon.  But  in  1769,  Kreni- 
tzin ,  after  wintering  in  the  if!and  Alaxa  , 
frood  fo  far  towards  the  north  in  his  return  , 
that  his  courfe  lay  through  the  middle  of  what 
they  had  fuppofed  to  be  a  continent  ,  which 
lie  found  to  be  an  open  fea  ,  and  that  they 
.had  miliaken  rocky  ifles  for  the  head  -  lands 
of  a  continent,  ft  is  probable  ,  that  the  coun- 
'-tries  aifcovered  in  1741-,  towards  the  eaft, 
do  not  belong  to  the  American  continent,  but 
are  only  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  if- 
lands.  from  the  extreme  fummer  cold  of  all 
•thofe  ifles,  one  is  led  to  conjefture,  that  no 
, large  continent  lies  very  near  to  them.  The 
number  of  volcanos  in  this  region  of  the  globe 
-is  remarkable.  There  are  feveral  in  Kam¬ 
chatka,  and  not  one  of  the  iflands  ,  great  or 
imall  as  far  as  the  Ruffian  navigation  extends, 
is  without  them.  Many  are  actually  burning1, 
and  the  mountains  in  all  bear  marks  of  having 
been  once  in  a  Hate  of  eruption.  Were  I  dif- 
pofed  to  admit  fuch  conjectures  as  have  found 
place  in  other  inquiries  concerning  the  peopling 
•ot  America  ,  1  might  fuppofe  that  this  part  of 
the  eartn  ,  having  fuffered  violent  con vul (ions 
from  earth  -  quakes  and  volcanos  ,  an  ifthmus  . 
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which  may  have  formerly  united  Afia  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  has  been  broken  ,  and  formed  into  a  cluf- 
ter  of  iflands  by  the  fhock. 

It  is  lingular  ,  that  at  the  very  time  the 
Ruffian  navigators  were  attempting  to  make 
difcoveries  in  the  north -weft  of  America  ,  the 
Spaniards  were  profecuting  the  fame  defign 
from  another  quarter.  In  1769  ,  two  fmall 
veffels  failed  from  Loretto  in  California  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  coafts  of  the  country  to  the  north  of 
that  petiinfula.  They  advanced  no  farther  than 
the  port  of  Monte -Rey  in  latitude  36.  But, 
in  ieveral  fucccffive  expeditions  fitted  out  from 
the  port  of  St.  Bias  in  New  Galicia  ,  the 
Spaniards  have  advanced  as  far  as  the  latitude 
58.  Gazeta  de  Madrid  March  19,  and  May 
.14  ,  1776.  But  as  the  journals  of  thofe  voy¬ 
ages  have  not  yet  been  publifhed,  I  cannot  com* 
pare  their  prog  refs  with  that  of  the  Ruffians  , 
or  fhew  how  near  the  navigators  of  the  two 
nations  have  approached  to  each  other.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  ,  that  the  enlightened  minifter  , 
who  has  now  the  direction  of  American  affairs 
in  Spain,  will  not  with-hold  this  information 
from  the  publick. 

Note  XVL  p.  59. 

"  "  7  r  j  1?-.  »>!o  7  *  ■  ■  .;>  ■  '  ^ i ■' '  ■  r 

Few  travellers  have  had  fuch  opportunity 
of  obferving  the  natives  of  America,  in  its  va¬ 
rious  diftriits  ,  as  Don  Antonio  Ulloa  ,  in  a 
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work  lately  publifbed  by  him  ,  he  thus  defcrib- 
es  the  chara&eriftical  features  of  the  race:  , , 
A  very  fmall  forehead  ,  covered  with  hair  to¬ 
re  ards  its  extremities  ,  as  far  as  the  middle  of 
the  eyebrows;  little  eyes;  a  thin  nofe,  fmall 
r.nd  bending  towards  the  upper  lip  ;  the  counte- 
nance  broad;  the  ears  large  ;  the  hair  very  black, 
lank ,  and  coarfe;  the  limbs  well  turned  ,  the  feet 
fmall,  the  body  of  juft  proportion  ;  and  altogether 
fmooch  and  free  from  hair,  until  old  age,  when 
they  acquire  fome  beard ,  but  never  on  the 
cheeks, “  Noticias  Americanas,  &c.  p.  307. 
M.  le  Chevalier  de  Pinto,  who  reflded  fer- 
veral  years  in  a  part  of  America  which  Ulloa  ne¬ 
ver  vilited,  gives  a  fketch  of  the  general  afpect 
of  the  Indians  there:  „  They  are  all  of  copper 
colour  ,  with  fome  diverflty  of  fhade,  notin 
proportion  to  their  dillance  from  the  equator, 
but  according  to  the  degree  of  elevation  of  the 
territory  which  they  inhabit.  Thofe  who  live 
in  a  high  country  are  fairer  than  thofe  in  the 
marfhy  low  lands  on  the  coaft.  Their  face  is 
round  ,  farther  removed,  perhaps  ,  than  that 
of  any  people  from  an  oval  fhape.  Their  fore¬ 
head  is  fmall  ,  the  extremity  of  their  ears 
far  from  the  face  ,  their  lips  thick,  their  nofe 
flat,  their  eyes  black,  or  of  a  chefnut  colour, 
fmall  ,  but  capable  of  difeerning  objects  at  a 
great  diftance.  Their  hair  is  always  thick  and 
ileek,  and  without  any  tendency  to  curl.  They 
have  no  hair  on  any  part  of  their  body  but  the 
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liead.  At  the.  rft  afpefb,  a  fouthern  American 
appeals  to  be  mild  and  innocent,  but  on  a  more 
attentive  view,  one  difcovers  in  his  counte¬ 
nance  fomething  wild,  diftruftful,  and  full  eh.  “ 
MS.  penes  me.  The  two  portraits  drawn  by 
hands  very  different  from  thofe  of  common  tra» 
vellers,  have  a  near  refemblance. 

Note  XVII.  p.  60. 

T’vr  *  \i  \  .  itio  ti  \  v?  ’ . 

Amazing  accounts  are  given  of  the  perfe- 
vering  Ipeed  of  the  Americans.  Adair  relates 
the  adventures  of  a  Chikkafah  warrior,  who 
run  through  woods  and  over  mountains ,  three 
hundred  computed  miles  ,  in  a  day  and  a  half  and 
two  nights.  Hi  ft.  of  Amer.  Ind.  396. 

K,.  .  ^  .} 

Note  XVIII.  p.  65. 

*  * 

M.  Godin  Le  Jeune,  who  reftded  fifteen 
years  among  the  Indians  of  Peru  and  Quito  ,  and 
twenty  years  in  the  French  colony  of  Cayenne, 
in  which  there  is  a  conftant  intercourfe  with  the 

Galibis  and  other  tribes  on  the  Orinoco,  o.bferv- 

'  ■  '  ' 

es,  that  the  vigour  of  conftitution  among  the 
Americans  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  their  ha¬ 
bits  of  labour.  The  Indians,  in  warm  clima-  ■ 
tes,  fuch  as  thofe  on  the  coafts  of  the  South 
Sea,  on  the  river  of  Amazons,  and  the  river 
Orinoco,  are  not  to  be  compared  for  flrength 
with  thofe  in  cold  countries;  and  yet,,  fays  he. 
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boats  daily  fet  out  from  Para,  a  Portuguese  fettle- 
merit  on  the  river  Amazons,  to  afcend  that  ri¬ 
ver  againft  the  rapidity  of  the  llream,  and  with 
the  fame  crew  they  proceed  to  San  Pabla,  which 
Is  eight  bundled  leagues  diflant.  No  crew  of 
white  people,  or  even  of  negroes,  would  be 
found  equal  to  a  tafk  of  fuch  perfevering  fatigue  « 
as  the  Portuguefe  have  experienced,  and  yet 
the  Indians,  being  accuftomed  to  this  la¬ 
bour  from  their  infancy,  perform  it.  MS.  pe¬ 
nes  me. 

Note  XIX.  p.  19. 

Don  Antonio  Uiloa  ,  who  vilited  a  great 
part  of  I  em  and  Chili,  the  kingdom  of  New 
Granada ,  and  leveral  of  the  provinces  bordering 
on  the  Mexican  gulf,  while  employed  in  the 
fame  fervice  with  the  french  mathematicians 
during  the  fpace  of  ten  years  ,  and  who  after- 
waids  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  the  North 
Americans,  afierts  :  „  that  if  we  have  feen  one 
Ameiican  ,  we  may  he  faid  to  have  feen  them 
nil,  their  colour  and  make  are  fo  nearly  the  fame/* 
Eotic.  Americanas,  p.  308.  A  more  early 
obferver ,  Pedro  de  Cie^a  de  Leon ,  one 
of  the  conquerors  of  Peru,  who  had  likewife 
tiaverfed  many  provinces  of  America,  affirms, 
that  the  people,  men  and  women,  although 
there  is  fuch  a  multitude  of  tribes  or  nations  as 
to  be  almoft  innumerable,  and  fuch  diverfity  of 
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climates ,  appear  naverthelefs  like  the  children 
of  one  father  and  mother.  Chronica  del  Peru  , 
parte  i.  c.  19.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
combination  of  features,  and  peculiarity  of  af- 
pect  ,  which  forms  what  may  be  called  a  Eu¬ 
ropean  or  Afiatick  countenance.  There  muftlike 
wife  be  one  that  may  be  denominated  Ameri¬ 
can,  common  to  the  whole  race.  This  maybe 
fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  traveller  at  hr/l  light, 
while  the  various  fhades,  which  diftinguifh 
people  of  different  regions ,  efcape  his  obfervation. 
But  when  perfons  who  had  refided  fo  long 
among  the  Americans  concur  in  bearing  tefllmo- 
ny  to  the  fimilarity  of  their  appearance  in  every 
climate,  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  more  re- 
markable  than  that  of  any  other  race.  See  like- 
wife  Garcia  Origen  de  los  Indios,  p.  54.  242. 
Torquemada  Monarch.  Indiana,  ii.  571. 

Note.  XX.  p,  74. 

:  I  ■  v  {  f  ■  'r  ' 

M.  Le  Chevalier  De  Pinto,  obferves,  that 
in  the  interior  parts  of  Brafil,  he  had  been  in¬ 
formed  that  fome  perfons  refembling  the  white 
people  of  Darien  have  been  found;  but  that  the 
breed  did  not  continue,  and  their  children  be¬ 
came  like  other  Americans.  This  race  ,  how¬ 
ever,  is  very  imperfectly  known.  M.  S.  pe¬ 
nes  me.  * 
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The  teftimonies  of  different  travellers,  con¬ 
cerning  the  Patagonians,  have  been  collected 
and  ftated  with  a  confiderable  degree  of  accura¬ 
cy  by  the  author  of  Recherches  Philofophiques, 
tom.  i.  281.  &c.  ill .  181,  &c.  Since  the  pu¬ 
blication  of  his  work ,  feveral  navigators  have  vi¬ 
sited  the  Magellanick  regions,  and,  like  their 
predeceffors,  differ  very  widely  in  their  accounts 
of  its  inhabitants.  By  Commodore  Byron  and 
his  crew,  who  failed  through  the  Straits  in 
1764,  the  common  fize  of  the  Patagonians  was 
eftimated  to  be  eight  feet,  and  many  of  them 
much  taller.  Phil.  Tranfadt.  voh  lvii.  p.  78. 
By  Captains  Wallis  and  Carteret,  who  aftual- 
ly  meafured  them  in  1766,  they  were  found  to 
be  from  iix  feet  to  fix  feet  live  and  feven  in¬ 
ches  in  height.  Phil.  Tranf.  vol.  lx.  p.  22. 
1  hefe  feem  to  have  been  the  very  people  whofe 
lize  had  been  fo  much  over -rated  in  the  year 
1764;  for  feveral  of  them  had  beads  and  red 
baize  of  the  fame  kind  with  what  had  been  put 
aboard  Captain  Wallis’s  fhip,  and  he  naturally 
concluded  that  they  had  got  thefe  from  Mr.  By¬ 
ron.  Hawke fw.  L  In  1767  they  were  again 
meafured  by  M.  Bougainville,  whofe  account 
agrees  nearly  with  that  of  Captain  Wallis.  Voy. 
J  29.  1  o  thefe  I  fh  all  add  a  teftimony  of  great 

weight.  In  the  year  1762,  Don  Bernardo  Iba- 
gnez  de  Echavarri  accompanied  the.  Marquis  de 
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Valdelirios  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  re  fided  there 

•  + 

feveral  years.  He  is  a  very  intelligent  author, 
and  v  his  reputation  for  veracity  unimpeached 
among  his  countrymen.  In  fpeaking  of  the  coun¬ 
try  towards  the  fouthern  extremity  of  America, 
By  what  Indians,  “  fays  he,  „  is  it  pofTelT- 
ed  Not  certainly  by  the  fabulous  Patagonians, 
who  are  fuppofed  to  occupy  this  diftrift.  I  have 
from  many  eye  -  witnelles,  who  have  lived 
among  thofe  Indians,  and  traded  much  with 
them,  a  true  and  accurate  defcription  of  their 
perfons.  They  are  of  the  fame  flature  with 
Spaniards.  I  never  faw  one  whorofe  in  height 
two  varas  and  two  or  three  inches,  “  i,  ei 
about  80  or. 81.  332  inches  Englifh ,  if  Echa- 
varri  makes  his  computation  according  to  the 
vara  of  Madrid.  This  agrees  nearly  with  the 
xneafurememt  of  Captain  Wallis.  Reyno  Jefuiti- 
co,  238*  Mr.  Falkner,  who  refid ed  as  a  mif- 
fionary  forty  years  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  fays,  that  ,,  the  Patagonian,  or  Puel- 
ches,  are  a  large  -  bodied  people,  but  I  never 
heard  of  that  gigantick  race  which  others  have 
mentioned,  though  I  have  feen  perfons  of  all 
the  different  tribes  of  fouthern  Indians,  “  In¬ 
ti  od.  p*  2,6, 

u  a 

•  •  ■  -  f 

Note  XXII.  p.  83» 

s  * 

Antonio  Sanchez  Ribeiro,  a  learned  and 
ingenious  phyfician,  publifhed.a  differtation  in 
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the  year  1765,  in  which  he  endeavours  to 
prove,  that  this  difeafe  was  not  introduced  from 
.America,  but  took  its  rife  in  Europe,  and  was 
brought  on  by  an  epidemical  and  malignant  dis¬ 
order.  Did  I  chufe  to  enter  into  a  difquifitiori 
on  this  Subject,  which  I  Should  not  have  men¬ 
tioned  ,  if  it  had  not  been  intimately  connected, 
with  this  part  of  my  inquiries,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  point  out  fome  mi  (lakes  with  re- 
fpect  to  the  fafts  upon  which  he  founds ,  as 
well  as  fome  errors  in  the  confequences  which 
he  draws  from  them.  The  rapid  communica¬ 
tion  of  this  difeafe  from  Spain  over  Europe, 
Seems  however  to  refemble  the  progrefs  of  ah 
epidemick,  rather  than  that  of  a  difeafe  trans¬ 
mitted  by  infection.  The  firit  mention  of  it 
is  in  the  year  1493,  and  before  the  year  1497 
it  had  made  its  appearance  in  mod  countries 
of  Europe,  with  fuch  alarming  Symptoms  as 
rendered  it  neceSSary  Sor  the  civil  magifirate 
to  interpoSe  ,  in  order  to  check  its  career*  Since 
the  publication  of  this  work,  a  Second  edition 
of  Dr.  S  anchez's  Differtation  has  been  commu¬ 
nicated  to  me.  It  contains  Several  additional 
fafts  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  ,  which  is 
Supported  with  Such  plaufible  arguments,  as 
render  it  a  fubjeft  of  inquiry  well  deferving  the 
attention  of  learned  phyficians. 
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Note  XXIII.  p.  88* 

Tlie  people  of  Qtahiti  have  no  denomi¬ 
nation  for  any  number  above  two  hundred ,  which 
is  fufficient  for  their  tranfadions.  Voyages  by 
Hawkefworth,  ii.  228. 

*  •  . 

Note  XXIV.  p.  95. 

As  the  view  which  I  have  given  of  rude 
nations  is  extremely  different  from  that  exhi¬ 
bited  by  very  refpedable  authors,  it  may  be 
proper  to  produce  fome  of  the  many  authorities 
on  which  I  found  my  description.  The  man¬ 
ners  of  the  favage  tribes  in  America  have  ne¬ 
ver  been  viewed  by  perfons  more  capable  of  ob- 
ferving  them 'with  difcernment,  than  the  phiio- 
fophers  employed  by  France  and  Spain,  in  the 
year  1735,  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth, 
M.  Bouguer,  D.  Antonio  d'Ulloa,  and  D.  Jorge 
Juan,  refided  long  among  the  natives  of  the  leait 
civilized  provinces  in  Peru.  M.  de  la  Con- 
damine  had  not  only  the  fame  advantages  with 
them  for  obfervation ,  but,  in  his  voyage  down 
the  Maragnon ,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
fpeding  the  flate  of  the  various  nation^  feated 
on  its  banks,  in  its  vaft  courfe  acrofs  tl) e  con¬ 
tinent  of  South  America.  There  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  refemblance  in  their  reprefentations  of  the 
character  of  the  Americans.  „  They  are  all  ex¬ 
tremely  indolent,  “  fays  M.  Bouguer,  „  they 
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are  ftupid,  they  pafs  whole*  days  fitting  in  the 
fame  place,  without  moving,  or  fpeaking  a 
Angle  word.  It  is  not  eafy  to  defcribe  the  de¬ 
gree  of  their  indifference  for  wealth,  and  all 
its  advantages.  One  does  not  well  know  what 
motive  to  propofe  to  them  ,  when  one  would 
perfuade  them  to  perform  any  fervice.  It  is 
in  vain  to  offer  them  money;  they  anfwer ,  that 
they  are  not  hungry.  “  Voyage  au  Perou,  p. 
102.  ,,  If  one  confiders  them  as  men,  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  their  underffanding  fe^ms  to  be  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  excellence  of  the  foul.  Their 
imbecility  is  fo  vifible,  that  one  can  hardly 
form  an  idea  of  them  different  from  what  one 
has  of  the  brutes.  Nothing  difturbs  the  tran¬ 
quillity  of  their  foals,  equally  Infenlible  to  dif- 
afters  and  to  profperity.  Though  half- naked, 
they  are  as  contented  as  a  monarch  in  his  moft 
fplendid  array.  .  Riches  do  not  attratt  them  in 
the  fmalleft  degree  ,  and  the  authority  or  di¬ 
gnities  to  which  they  may  afpire,  are  fo  little 
the  objefts  of  their  ambition,  that  an  Indian 
will  receive  with  the  fame  indifference  the  office 
of  a  judge  (Alcalde)  or  that  of  a  hangman,  if 
deprived  of  the  former,  and  appointed  to  the 
latter.  Nothing  can  move  or  change  them.  In- 
tereff  has  no  power  over  them,  and  they  often 
refufe  to  perform  a  fmall fervice,  though  certain 
of  a  great  recornpence.  Fear  makes  no  impref- 
ffon  upon,  them,  and  refpeft  as  little.  Their 
difppfftion  is  fo  Angular,  that  there:  is  no  me- 
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thod  of  influencing  them  ,  no  means  of  rouzing 
them  from  that  indifference,  which  is  proof 
againft  all  the  endeavours  of  the  wife  ft  per  Tons  ; 
no  expedient  which  can  induce  them  to  abandon 
that  grofs  ignorance,  or  lay  abide  that  carelefs 
negligence,  which  difconcert  the  prudence  and 
difappoint  the  care  of  fuch  as  are  attentive  to. 
their  welfare.  "  Voyage  de  Ulloa,  tom.  1*335. 
356.  Of  thefe  lingular  qualities  he  produces 
many  extraordinary  inftances,  p.  336  - —  347. 
9>  Inlenfibilitv ,  “  fays  M.  de  la  Condamine  , 
,,  is  the  bafisof  the  American  character.  I  leave 
others  to  determine,  whether  this  fhould  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  apathy  ,  or  difgraced 
with  that  of  ftupidity.  It  arifes ,  without  doubt, 
from  the  ftnall  number  of  their  ideas,  which 
do  not  extend  beyond  their  wants.  Gluttons 
even  to  voracity,  when  they  have  wherewithal 
to  fatisly  their  appetite.  Temperate,  when 
neceffty  obliges  them,  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
they  can  endure  want  without  Teeming  to  defire 
any  thing.  Pulillahimous  and  cowardly  to  ex¬ 
cels,  unlefs  when  they  are  rendered  defperate 
by  drunkennefs.  Averfe  to  labour,  indifferent 
to  every  motive  of  glory,  honour,  or  grati¬ 
tude;  occupied  entirely  by  the  objeft  that  is 
prefent,  and  always  determined  by  it  alone, 
without  any  folicitude  about  futurity;  incapable 
of  fore  fight  or  of  reflection  ;  abandoning  them- 
felves ,  when  under  no  refraint,  to  a  puerile 

joy,  which  they  exprefs  by  frifking  about,  and 

,  i 
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immoderate  fits  of  laughter;  without  objeft  or 
defign,  they  pafs  their  life  without  thinking, 
and  grow  old  without  advancing  beyond  child¬ 
hood,  of  which  they  retain  all  the  defefts.  If 
this  defcription  were  applicable  only  to  the  In¬ 
dians  in  fume  provinces  of  Peru ,  who  are  flaves 
in  every  refpeft  but  the  name,  one  might  be¬ 
lieve ,  that  this  degree  of  degeneracy  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  fervile  dependence  to  which 
they  are  reduced ;  the  example  of  the  modern 
Greeks  being  proof  how  far  fervitude  may  de¬ 
grade  the  human  fpecies.  But  the  Indians  in 
the  miffions  of  the  Jefuits,  and  the  favages  who 
ftill  enjoy  unimpaired  liberty,  being  as  limit¬ 
ed  in  their  faculties,  not  to  fay  as  ftupid  as. 
the  other,  one  cannot  obferve,  without  humi- 
liation  ,  that  man,  when  abandoned  to  fimple 
nature,  and  deprived  of  the  advantages  refus¬ 
ing  from  education  and  fociety,  differs  but  little 
from  the  brute  creation,  44  Voyage  de  la  Riv. 
des  Amaz.  52,  53.  M.  de  Chanvalon ,  an  in¬ 
telligent  and  philofophical  obferver,  who  vifited 
Martinico  in  1751,  and  refided  there  fix  years, 
gives  the  following  defcription  of  the  Caraibs : 

„  It  is  not  the  red  colour  of  their  complexion , 
it  is  not  the  Angularity  of  their  features,  which 
conftitutes  the  chief  difference  between  them 
and  us.  It  is  their  exceflive  fimplieity  ;  it  is 
the  limited  degree  of  their  faculties.  Their 
reafon  is  not  more  enlightened  or  more  provi¬ 
dent,  than  the  inftinft  of  brutes.  The  reafon 
Robertson  Vo].  IL  '  G  g  -*  r* 
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bf  the  moft  grofs  peafants,  that  of  the  negroes 
-  brought  tip  in  the  parts  of  Africa  moft  remote 
from  intercourfe  with  the  Europeans ,  is  fuch 
that  we  difcover  appearances  of  intelligence , 
which  though  imperfeft,  is  capable  of  increafe. 

<  But  of  this  the  tinderftanding  of  Caraibsv  feetns 
to 'be  hardly  fufceptible.  If  fotind  phiJofophy 
and  religion  did  not  afford  us  their  light ,  if  we 
Were  to  decide  according  to  the  fir  ft  impreflioti 
which  the  view  of  that  people  makes  upon  the 
mind  ,  we  fhould  be  difpofedto  believe  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  fame  fpecieS  with  us.  Their 
ftupid  eyes  are  the  true  mirrour  of  their  fouls ; 
it  appears  to  be  without  functions.  Their  in¬ 
dolence  is  extreme;  they  have  never  the  Ifeaft 
folieitude  abo&t  the  moment  which  is  to  fucceed 
that  which  is  prefent.  “  Voyage  a  la  Martini¬ 
que ,  p.  44,  45.  51.  M.  de  la  Borde ,  >Tertre, 
and  Rochefort,  confirm  this  defcription*  „  The 
Chara&erifticks  of  the  •Californians ,  fayS:  P. 
Venegas  ,  „  as  well  as  of  all  other  Indians,  are  ' 
ftupidity  and  infenfibility;  Want  of  knowledge 
and  :  refleftion  ;  iftconllanCy ,  impetuofity ,  and 
blindnefs  of  appetite;  an  exceftive  floth,  and 
abhorrence  of  all  labour  and  fatigue;  an  excef- 
fiv.e  love  of  pleafure  and  amufement  of  every 
kind, > however  trifling  or  brutal ;  puftllanimity ; 
and  ,;. in  tine ,  a  moft  wretched  want  of  every 
thing  which  conftitutes  the  real  man  ,  canB  ren- 
ders  him  rational ,  inventive ,  tra&able ,  ahd  lifeful 
to  him  fell  and  fociety.  It  is  not  eafyiioc  Eu- 
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ropeans,  who  never  were  out  of  their  own  coun¬ 
try,  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  thofe 
people:  for,  even  in  the  leaft  frequented  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  globe  ,  there  is  not  a  nation  fo  ftupid , 
of  fuch  contrafted  ideas  ,  and  fo  weak  both  in 
body  and  mind,  as  the  unhappy  Californians. 
Their  understanding  comprehends  little  more  than 
what*  they  fee;  abftraft  ideas,  and  much  lefs 
a  chain  of  reafoning,  being  far  beyond  their 
power;  fo  that  they  fcarce  ever  improve  their 
firft  ideas,  and  thefe  are  in  general  falfe,  or  at 
leaft  inadequate.  It  is  in  vain  to  reprefent  to 
them  any  future  advantages  which  will  refult 
to  them  from  doing  or  abftaining  from  this  or 
that  particular  immediately  prefent;  the  relation 
of  means  and  ends  being  beyond  the  ftretch  of 
their  faculties.  Nor  have  they  the  leaft  notion 
of  purfuing  fuch  intentions  as  will  procure  them- 
felves  feme  future  good,  or  guard  them  againft 
future  evils.  Thfeir  will  is  proportional  to  their 
faculties  j  and  all  their  paflions  move  in  a  very’ 
narrow  fphere.  Ambition  they  have  none,  and 
are  more  deftrousof  being  accounted  ftrong  than 
valiant.  The  objefrs  of  ambition  with  us  ,  ho¬ 
nour,  fame,  reputation,  titles,  polls,  and  dif- 
tin'ftions  of  fuperiority,  are  unknown  among 
them;  fo  that  this  powerful  fpring  of  aftion, 
the  caufe  of  fo  much  feeming  good  and  real 
evil  in  the  world,  has  no  power  here.  This 
difpofition  of  mind,  as  it  gives  them  up  to  an 
amazing  languor  and  laffitude ,  their  lives  fleet- 
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ing  away  in  a  perpetual  inactivity  and.  detef* 
tation  of  labour,  fo  it  likewife  induces  them 
to  be  attracted  by  the /ir ft  objeft  which,  their 
own  fancy  ,  or  the  perfuafion  of  another  ,  place 
before  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  renders 
them  as  prone  to  alter  their  refolutions  with 
the  fame  facility.  They  look  with  indifference 
t  upon  any  kindnefs  done  them \  nor  is  even  the 
bare  remembrance  of  it  to  be  expeCted  from 
them.  In  a  word,  the  unhappy  mortals  may 
be  compared  to  children  ,  in  whom  the  deve- 
lopement  of  reafon  is  not  completed.  They 
may  indeed  be  called  a  nation  who  never  arrive 
at  manhood.  ((  Hift.  of  Californ.  Eng.  Tranfl. 
i.  6 4.  67.  Mr.  Ellis  gives  a  ftmilar  account  of 
the  want  of  forefight  and  inconfiderate  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  people  adjacent  to  Hudlon’s  Bay. 
Voyage,  p.  194,  195. 

I  he  incapacity  of  the  Americans  is  fo  re¬ 
markable,  that  negroes  from  all  the  different 
provinces  of  Africa  are  obferved  to  be  more 
capable  of  improving  by  inftruClion.  They  ac¬ 
quire  the  knowledge  of feveral  particulars  which 
the  Americans  cannot  comprehend.  Hence  the 
negroes,  though  flaves  ,  value  themfelves  as  a 
iuperior  order  of  beings,  and  look  down  upon 
the  Americans  with  contempt,  as  void  of  ca¬ 
pacity  and  of  rational  difeernment.  Ulloa  Notiq. 

A  meric.  322,  323. 
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Note  XXV.  p.  102. 


A.  O' 


",  V  :  .  U  1  "  1  ’■  ,  •  '  V  'J  .  : 

I  have  obferved ,  p.  68,  69  that,  for  the  fame 
reafon ,  they  never  attempt  to  rear  chil¬ 
dren  who  are  feeble,  diftorted,  or  defective 
m  their  make.  So  deeply  were  both  thofe 
ideas  imprinted  in  the  minds  of  the  Americans  , 
that  the  Peruvians,  a  civilized  people,  when 
compared  with  the  barbarous  tribes,  whofe 
manners  I  am  defcribing,  retained  them;  and 
even  their  intercourfe  with  the  Spaniards  has 

not  been  able  to  root  them  out.  When  twins 

.  ** '  ■/  •  '  ,  •  ....  • 

are  born  in  any  family,  it  is  ftill  confidered  as 
an  ominous  event,  and  the  parents  have  re- 
courfe  to  rigorous  a£ts  of  mortification ,  in  order 
to  avert  the  calamities  with  which  they  are 
threatened.  When  a  child  is  Born  with  anv 
deformity,  they  will  not,  if  they  can  poflibly 
avoid  it,  bringitto  be  baptized,  and  it  is  with 
difficulty  they  can  be  brought  to  rear  it.  Arriaga 
Extirpac.  de  la  Idolat.  del  Peru,  p.  33  ,  33. 

Note  XXVI.  p.  107. 

r  -  i 


The  number  of  the  fifh  in  the  rivers  of 
South  America  is  fo  extraordinary,  as  to  merit 
particular  notice.  „In  the  Maragnon  (fays  P. 
Acugna )  fifh  are  fo  plentiful,  that  ,  without 
any  art,  they  may  take  them  with  the  hands. u 
p.  138.  „  In  the.  Orinoco,  (fays  P.  Gumilla) 
befides  an  infinite  variety  of  other  fifh,  tor- 
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toijes  or  turtle  abound  In  fuch  numbers ,  that  I 
cannot  find  words  to  exprefs  it.  1  doubt  not 
but  that  fuch  as  read  my  account  will  acbufe 
me  of  exaggeration:  but  l  ean  affirm,  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  count  them ,  as  to  count  the: 
fands  on  the  banks  of  that  river.  Ode  may 
judge  of  their  number  by  the  amazing  confirm p- 
tion  of  them;  for  all  nations  contiguous  to  the 
river,  and  even  many  who  are  at  a  diftance » 
flock  thither  at  the  feafon  of  breeding  ,  *  and 
not  only  find  fuftenance  during  that  time  ,  but 
carry  offvaft  quantities  both  of  the  turtles  and 
of  their  eggs,  &c.  “  Hift.  de  l’Orenoque  *  ii. 
c.  22.  p.  59.  M.  de  la  Conditmine  confirms 

their  accounts,  p.  159.  ?  ^ 

':>■!  'hi  i 

N  o  t  e  XXVII.  p.  107. 


■  Si-.v;  : 

Pifo  deferibes  two  of  tfeefe  plants  ^  th« 
Cururuapa,  and  the  Guajana-Timbo.  i^Itr  is 
remarkable ,  that ,  though  they  have  this  fatal 
effect  upon  fifhes,  they  are  fo  far  from  being 
noxious  to  the  human  fpecies,  that  they  are 


ufed  in  medicine  with  fuccefs.  ' 


Pifo  ,  iib^hiv. 


c.  8  8*  Bancroft  mentions  another,  the  Hiatree  * 
a  fmall  quantity  of  which  is  fuffi  cl  etitv  to  ine¬ 
briate  all  the  fifh  to  a  confiderable  diftanCe*  fo 
that  itfia  few  minutes  they  float  motiehlefs  on 
the  furface  of  the  water  *  and  are  taken  with 
eafe;  Nati^Hift.  of  Guiana*  p.  1 06.  -  «*or. 
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ten"?  .  Note  XXVI1L  p.  m. 

toatfasi  1  rtwqxi 

Remarkable  inftances  occur  of  the  calami- 
ties  which  rude  nations  fuffer  by  famine.  Alvar 
Nugnez  Oabeqa  de  Vaca,  one  of  the  rnoft  gal^; 
lant  and  virtuous  of  the  Spanifh  adventurers  , 
refuted  aim  oft  nine  years  among  the  favages  of 
Florida.  They  were  unacquainted  with  every 
fpecies  of  agriculture.  Their  fubiiftence  was.  poor 
and  precarious.  „ They  live  chiefly  (  fays  he)  upon 
roots  of  different  pi  ants,  which  they  procure  with 
great  difficulty,  wandering  from  place  to  place 
in  fearch  of  them.  Sometimes  they  kill  game,, 
fometimes  they  catch  fifh ,  but  in  fuch  fraall 
quantities ,  that  their  hunger  is  fo  extreme  as 
compels  them  to  eat  fpiders ,  the  eggs  of  ants, 
worms,  lizards,  ferpents,  ,a  kind  of  un&uous 
earth,  and  I  am  perfuaded  ,  that  if  in  this  coun¬ 
try  therer  were  any  ft ones ,  they  would  fwal- 
low  thefe.  They  prefer  ve  the  bones  of  ft  flies 
and  ferpents,  which  they  grind  into  powder  * 
ftad  eat.  The  only  feafon  when  they  do  not 
fuffer  much  from  famine,  is  when  a  certain 
fruity ;hyhich* they  call  Tunas,  is  ripe.  This  is 
the  fame  with -the  Opuntia,  or  prickly  pear, 
of  a  reddifh  and  yellow  colour,  with  a  Tweet 
infipid  tafte.  They  are  fometimes  ebliged  to 
travel  far  from  their  ufual  place  of  reftdence, 
in  order  to  find  them.  **  Naufragias,  c*  xviii.  p. 
20,  31,  33,  lit  another  place,,  1  he / obferv.es 
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that  they  are  frequently  reduced  to  pafs  two 
or  three  days  without  foot,  c.  xxiv.  p.  27. 

Note  XXIX.  p.  113. 

NT.  Fermin  has  given  an  accurate  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  two  fpecles  of  manioc,  with  an 
account  of  its  culture,  to  which  he  has  added 
fome  experiment,  in  order  to  afcertain  fome 
poifonous  qualities  of  the  juice  extracted  from 
that  fpecies  which  he  calls  the  bitter  caffava. 
Among  the  Spaniards  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  Yuca  brava.  Defer,  de  Surin.  tom.  i.  p.  66. 

Note  XXX.  p.  113. 


The  plantain  is  found  in  Afia  and  Africa, 
as  wrell  as  in  America.  Oviedo  contends, 
that  it  is  not  an  indigenous  plant  of  the  New 
World,  but  was  introduced  into  the  ifiand 
of  Hifpaniola,  in  the  year  1.516,  by  father 
Thomas  de  Berlanga,  and  that  he  tranfplanted 
it  from  the  Canary  lflands,  wither  the  original 
flips  had  been  brought  from  the  Eaft  Indies. 
Oviedo,  lib.  viii.  c.  x.  But  the  opinion  of 
Acofra  ’  and  other  naturalifts,  who  reckon  it 
an  American  plant,  feems  to  be  better  founded. 
Acofta  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  iv.  21.  It  was  cultivated 
by  rude, tribes  in  America,  who  had  little  in*. 
tercourfe  with  the  Spaniards,  and  who  were 
deftitute  of  the  ingenuity  which  difpofes  men  to 
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I 

borrow  what  is  ufeful  from  foreign  nations. 
Gumil.  iii. .  ig 6.  Wafer’s  Voyage,  p.  87.  1 

.  *  '  '  t  ■  •  ♦  ■  r 

Note  XXXI.  p.  115. 

lb  is  remarkable,  that  Acofta,  one  of  the 
moll  accurate  and  beft-informed  writers  concern¬ 
ing  the  Weft  Indies,  affirms,  that  maize, 
though  cultivated  in'  the  continent,  was  not 
known  in  the  iflands,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
had  none  but  caffada  bread.  Hift.  Nat.  lib.  jv. 
c.  1 6.  But  P.  Martyr,  in  the  firft  book  of 
his  firft  Decad,  which  was  written  in  th.e  year 
1493,  upon  the  return  of  Columbus  from  his 
firft  voyage,  exprefsly  mentions  maize  as  a 
plant  which  the  iflanders  cultivated ,  and  of 
which  they  made  bread  ,  p.  7.  Gomara  likewife 
afterts,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
culture  of  maize.  Hift  or.  Gener.  cap.  ag. 
Oviedo  defcribes  maize  without  any  intimation 
of  its  being  a  plant  that  was  not  natural  to 
Hifpaniola.  Lib.  vii.  c.  1. 

0  .  .  h  .  .  ttrxt! 

i  Note  XXXII.  p.  123. 

IX}  Uoili'.'K?1  ‘  A  “  -  /  -  ,  u;:  7-.;'.;  \k  " 

New  Holland,  a  country  which  formerly 
was  only  known ,  has  lately  been  vifited  by 
intelligent  obfervers.  It  lies  in  a  region  of  the 
globe  where  it  mu  ft  enjoy  a  very  favourable 
climate,  as  it  ft  retches  from  the  10th  to  the 
d  degree.  24  of  fouthern  latitude.  It  is  of  great: 
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extent,  and  from  its  fquare  form  mil#  be  much, 
more  than  equal  to  all  Europe.  The  people 
who  inhabit  the  various  parts  of  it  appear  to  be 
of  one  race.  They  are  evidently  ruder  than 
moft  of  the  Americans,  and  have  made  ftili 
tefs  progrefs  in  improvement  and  the  arts  of 
life.  There  is  not  the  leaft  appearance  of  cul¬ 
tivation  in  any  part  of  this  vaft  region.  The 
inhabitants  are  extremely  few,  fo  that  the 
country  appears  almoft  defolate.  Their  tribes 
are  ftiil  more  inconfiderable  than  thofe  of  Ame¬ 
rica.  They  depend  for  fubfiftence ,  almoft:  en¬ 
tirely,  on  fifhing.  They  do  not  fettle  in  one 
place,  but  roam  about  in  queft  of  food.  Both 
fexes  go  ftark- naked.  Their  habitations,  uten- 
fils  ,  &c.  are  more  fimple  and  rude  than  thofe 
of  the  Americans.  Voyages  ,  by  Hawkefworth, 
iii.  622 ,  &c.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  country 
where  man  has  been  difcovered  in  the  earlieft 
ftage  of  his  progrefs ,  and  it  exhibits  a  miferable 
fpecimen  of  his  condition  and  powers  in  that 
xincultivated  Rate.  If  this  country  fhall  be  more 
fully  explored  by  future  navigators,  the  com- 
parifon  of  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants  with 
thofe  of  the  Americans  will  prove  an  inflru&ive 
article  in  the  hiftory  of  the  human  fpecies. 


to  xxxiii,  p.  123. 

vhsu  nwoiti  b-.ihhihr.x  h  fuv:  \  aboej- 

"  :  P.  (habriel  Mareft ,  who  travelled  from  his 
ftatidn%motfg  She  Illinois  to  Machillimakinac  * 
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thus  defcribes  the  face  of  the  country  :  „  We 
have  marched  twelve  days  without  meeting  a 
fingle  human  creature.  Sometimes  we  find 
0 uri'el ves  in  waft  meadows,  of  which  we  could 
not  fee  .the  boundaries,  through  whiqh  there 
flowed  many  brooks  and  rivers,  but  without 
any  path  to  conduft  us.  Sometimes  we  were 
obliged  to  open  a  palfage  acrofs  thick  forefts , 
through  bufhes,  and  underwood  filled  with 
thick  briars  and  thorns.  Sometimes  we  had  to 
pafs  through  deep  marfhes,  in  which  we  funk 
up  to  the  middle.  After  being  fatigued  through 
the  day ,  we  had  the  earth  for  our  bed ,  or  & 
few  leaves,  expofed  to  the  wind,  the  rain, 
and  all  the  injuries  of  the  air.  Lefctr.  Edifiantes, 
ii.  360.  Dr.  Brickell ,  in  an  excurfion  front 
North  Carolina  towards  the  mountains ,  A.  IX 
1.730,  travelled  fifteen  days  without  meeting 
with  a  human  creature.  Nat.  Hift.  of  North 
Carolina,  389.  Diego  de  Ordas,  in  attempting 
to  make  a  fettlement  in  South  America,  A.  D. 
1333,  marched  fifty  days  through  a  country, 
without  one  inhabitant.  Herrera,  dec,  5.  lib. 


f  >■ 


'  <  i 
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Note  XXXIV.  p.  124. 


u  HI. 


I  ftrongty  fufpeftr  that  a  community  of 
goods,  and  an  undivided  ftore,  are  known  only 
among  the  rudeft  tribes  of  hunters ;  and  that  as 
foon  as  any  fpecieg  of  agriculture  or  regular  ii^> 


\ 
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duftry  is  known ,  the  idea  of  an  exclufive  right 
of  property  to  the  fruits  of  them  is  introduced. 
I  am  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  accounts 
which  I  have  received  concerning  the  ftate  of 

.  v-  f  *  ■ 

property  among  the  Indians  in  very  different 
regions  of  America.  „  The  idea  of  the  natives 
of  Brafil  concerning  property  is,  that  if  any 
perfon  cultivate  a  field,  he  alone  ought  to 
enjoy  the  produce  of  it,  and  no  other  has  a 
title  to  pretend  to  it.  If  an  individual  or  family 
go  a  hunting  or  fifhing,  what  is  caught  belongs 
to  the  individual  or  to  the  family,  and  they 
communicate  no  part  of  it  to  any  but  their  ca- 
zique,  or  to  fuch  of  their  kindred  as  happen  to 
be  indifpofed.  If  any  perfon  in  the  village  come 
to  their  hut,  he  may  fit  down  freely,  and  eat 
without  afking  liberty.  But  this  it  the  confe- 
quence  of  their  general  principle  of  hofpitality; 
for  I  never  obferved  any  partition  of  the  in- 
creafe  of  their  fields,  or  the  produce  of  the 
chace,  which  I  could  corifider  as  the  refult  of 
any  Idea  concerning  a  community  of  goods.  On 
the  contrary,  they  are  fo  much  attached  to 

f  * 

what  they  deem  to  be  their  property,  -  that  it 
would  be  extremely  dangerous  to  encroach  upon 
it.  As  far  as  I  have  feen,  or  can  learn,  there 
is  not  one  tribe  of  Indians  In  South  America, 
among  whom  that  community  of  goods  which 
has  been  fo  highly  extolled  is  known.  The 
circumftance  in  the  government  of  the  Jefuits, 
moft  irkfome  -to  the  Indians  of  Paraguay ,  was 
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the  community  of  goods  which  thofe  fathers 
introduced.  This  was  repugnant  to  the  original 
ideas  of  the  Indians.  They  were  acquainted 
with  the  rights  of  private  exclufive  property, 
and  they  fubmitted  with  impatience  to  regula¬ 
tions  which  deftroyed  them.  “  M.  ie  Cheval. 
de  Pinto,  MS.  penes  me.  „  Actual  polfeffioa 
(fays  a  miflionary  who  refided  feveral  years 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Five  Nations ,)  gives  a 
right  to  the  foil;  but  whenever  a  poffeffor  fees 
fit  to  quit  it,  another  has  as  good  right  to  take 
it  as  he  who  left  it.  This  law,  or  cuftom  , 
refpe&s  not  only  the  particular  fpot  on  which 
he  erefts  his  houfe ,  but  alfo  his  planting- 
ground.  If  a  man  has  prepared  a  particular  fpot 
of  ground,  on  which  he  defigns  in  future  to 
build  or  plant,  no  man  has  a  right  to  incom¬ 
mode  him ,  much  lefs  to  the  fruit  ot  his  labours , 
until  it  appears  that  he  voluntarily  giyes  up  his 
views.  But  I  never  heard  of  any  formal  con¬ 
veyance  from  one  Indian  to  another  in  their 
natural  hate.  The  limits  of  every  canton  is 
circumfcribed;  that  is,  they  are  allowed  .to 
hunt  as  far  as  fuch  a  river  on  this  hand  ,  and 
fuch  a  mountain  on  the  other.  This  area  is  oc¬ 
cupied  and  improved  by  individuals,  and  their 
families.  Individuals  ,  not  the  community, 
have  the  ufe  and  profit  of  their  own  labour,  or 
fuccefs  in  hunting.  “  MS.  of  Mr.  Gideon  Haw  - 
ley ,  penes  me. 


* 
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Note  XXXV.  p.  126.  -‘‘i-ittsm:' 
lilo  110 (D  Id  •. ;v  oi  li  '•  • 

Tills  difference  of  temper  between  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  and  negroes  is  fo  remarkable ,  that  it  is 
a  proverbial  faying  in  the  French  iflands  t  ^ ,,  Re¬ 
gard  er  un  fauvage  de  travers ,  cVft  lWbattte; 
!o  battte,  c’eft  \e  tuer;  battne  un  negro  o’eft 
le  nOurrir.  Tertre,  ii.  490. 

Note  XXXVL  p.  127. 

■  •  ;  ■  ■»  *  '  ■  ;  rl 


iiiO'rn 


The  defcription  of  the  political  Rate  of  the 
people  of  Cinaloa  perfeftly  refembles  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  North  America.  „  They  have  nei¬ 
ther  laws  nor  kings  (fays  a  miflionary  who  refided 
long  among  them  ,)  to  punifh  any  crime.  Nor  is 
there  among  them  any  fpecies  of  authority,  or 
political  government  to  reftrain  them  in  any  paft 
Of  their,  conduct.  It  is  true  ,  that  the^  acknow¬ 
ledge  certain  Caziques,  who  are  heads2  of  their 
families  or  Villages,  but  their  authority  ap¬ 
pears  chiefly  in  war  ,  and  the  expeditions  again  ft 
their  enemies.  This  authority  the  Caciques 
obtain  not  by  hereditary  right  ,  but  by  their 
valour  in  war,  or  by  the  power  and  number  of 
their  families  and  relations.  Sometimes  they 
own  their  pre  -  eminence  to  their  eloquence  in 
?  difpta yin g  their  own  exploits. “  Ribas  Hiltor. 
de  los  Triumph.  &c.  p.  n.  The  Rate  of 
the  Uhfqhito  s  in  South  A  meric  a'  is  nearly  th  e 
fame.  „  They  have  no  regular  forrmofigovern- 


/ 
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went,  or  civil, life,  bat  in  matters  of  pubjick 
concern  they  Men  to  the  advice  of  their  old 
men  ,  and  ufually  follow  it.  The  dignity  of 
Caziqueis  not  hereditary ,  but  conferred  nccord*. 
ing  to  merit,  as  the  reward  of  valour  in  war. 
The  union  among  them  is  imperfeft.  Thpir 
fociety  refembles  a  republick  without  any  head, 
5n  which  every  man  is  mailer  of  himfelf;  and, 
upon  the  lealt  difgnft  ,  feparates  from  thofe 
with  whom  he  feemed  to  be  connected. “  Re¬ 
lation  Hiftoricalde  laaMiffionesdelos  Chiquitos, 
por  P.  Juan.  Patr.  Fernandez,  p.  32,  33. Thus, 
under  very  different  climates  ,  when  nations  are 
in  a  fimilar  Rate  of  fociety,  their  inftitutions 

and  civil  government  affume  the  fame  form. 

__  .  £  *  * 
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Note  XXXVII.  p.  144 
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■  1  >  •  .  x)  »|  ?  t?  ,  : .  i‘f  - 

„  I  have  known  the  Indians  (fays  a  per- 

.  fbn  well  acquainted  with  their  mode  of  life,)  t( 

go  a  thoufand  miles  for  thepurpofeof  revenge 
in  pathlefs  woods,  over  hills  and  mountains 
through  huge  cane  fwamps,  expo  fed  to  theex^ 
tremRies  ofheat  and  cold,  the  viciffitude  of  fea- 
<  Tons,  to  hunger  and  thirlh  Such  is  their  over¬ 
boiling  revengeful  temper,  that  they  utterly  con. 
temn  all  thofe  things  as  imaginary  trifles,,  if  they 
are  fo  happy  as  to  get  the  fcalp  of  the  murderer, 
or  enemy,  to  fatisfy  the  craving  ghofts  of  their 
deceafed  relations.  “  Adair’s  Hill,  of  Amtr.  Indi- 
.  nans,*,  £,,150. 


'  ■>’  Tusrf  ^d'T  M  tmonl 
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:  Note  XXXVIII.  p.  144. 

In  the  account  of  the  great  war  between 
the  Algonquins  and  Iroquois,  the  Atchieve- 
ments  of  Pifkaret,  a  famous  chief  of  the  Al- 
gcmquins ,  performed  mofily  by  hiinfelf  alone  , 
or  with  one  or  two  companions,  make  a  capi¬ 
tal  figure.  De  la  Potherie,  i.  297,  &c.  Col- 
den’s  Hift.  of  Five  Nations ,  125  ,  &c. 

Note  XXXIX.  p.  147. 

.  r  '  r  N 

The  life  of  an  unfortunate  leader  is  often  in 

*  i  r 

danger,  and  he  ;s  always  degraded  from  the 
rank  which  he  nad  acquired  by  his  former  ex¬ 
ploits.  Adair  ,  p.  388. 

Note  XL.  p.  147* 

% 

As  the -ideas  of  the  North  Americans  with 
refpeft  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  are 
generally  known ,  I  have  founded  my  obferva- 
tions  chiefly  upon  the  teftimony  of  the  authois 
who  defcrfbed  them.  But  the  fame  maxims 
look  place  among  other  nations  in  the  New 
World.  A  judicious  miffionary  has  given  a  view 
of  the  military  operations  of  the  people  in  Gran 
Chaco,  in  South  America,  perfeftly  fimilar  to 
thofe  of  the  Iroquois.  „They  are  much  addifted 
to  war,  (fays  he)  which  they  carry  on  fre¬ 
quently  among  themfelves,  but  perpetually 

again  ft 
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'  ’  T* 

again  ft  the  Spaniards.  But  they  may  rather  be 
called  thieves  than  foldiers ,  for  they  never 
make  head  againft  the  Spaniards  ,  unlefs  when 
they  can  aftault  them  by  ftealth  ,  or  have  guarded 
againft  any  mifchance  by  (pies,  who  may  be 
called  indefatigable;  they  will  watch  the  fettle- 
merits  of  the  Spaniards  for  one,  two,  or  three 
years,  obferving  by  night  every  thing  that  paf- 
fes  with  the  utmoft  folicitude  ,  whether  they 
may  expert  reftftance  or  not,  and,  until  they 
are  perfectly  fecare  of  the  event,  they  will 
not  venture  upon  an  attack;  fo  that  when 
they  do  give  the  affault,  they  are  certain 
of  fuccefs ,  and  free  from  all  danger.  Thefe 
fpies  ,  in  order  that  they  may  not  be  obferved ,  will 
creep  on  all-four,  like  cats,  in  the  night;  but 
if  they  are  difcovered,  make  their  efcape  with 
much  dexterity.  But,  although  they  never 
chafe  to  face  the  Spaniards  ,  if  they  be  furround- 
ed  in  any  place,  whence  they  cannot  efcape  , 
they  will  fight  with  defperate  valour,  and  fell 
their  lives  very  dear.“  Lozano  Defcrip.  del 
Gran  Chaco,  p.  78» 

f 

Note  XLI.  p.  149. 

f  '  f  ]  r*  •  •  f '  •  *  ?  f  *  ' 

Lery ,  who  was  an  eye-witnefs  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Toupinambos,  a  Brafilian 
triue ,  in  a  war  againft  a  powerful  nation  of 
the;  *  enemies,  defcribes  their  courage  and  fe¬ 
rocity  in  very  ft riking  terms.  Ego  cum  Gallo 
RoBEivrsotf  Vol.  II.  H  h 


a 
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r.ltero  9  paulo  curiofius,  magno  noftro  periculo 
(fi  enim  ab  hoftibus  leapt!  aut  Left ,  fuifiemus 
devorati),  barbaros  noftros  in  milifciam  eun- 
tes  comitari  volui.  Hi,  numero  4000  capita, 
cum  hoftibus  ad  littus  decertarunt,  tanta  fere** 
citate ,  ut  vel  rabidos  &  furiofos  quofque  fu- 
perarent.  Cum  primum  holies  confpexere,  in 
magnos  atque  editos  ululatus  perruperunt.  Hsec 
gens  adeo  fera  eft  &  truculenta,  ut  tantifper 
dum  virium  vel  tantillum  reflat,  continuo  di- 
micent,  fugamque  nunquam  capeflant  Quod 
a  natura  illis  inditum  efie  reo.  Teftor  interea 
me,  qui  non  femel,  turn  peditum  turn  equitum 
copias  ingentes,  in  aciein  inftruclas  hie  con- 
fpexi,  tanta  nunquam  voluptate  videndis  pedi¬ 
tum  legionibus  armis  fulgerstibus ,  quanta  turn 
pugnantibus  illis  percuftum  fuifte.  Lery  Hill,  Na- 
vigat.  in  Brafil.  ap.  de  Bry,  iii.  207,  208,  209. 

,  •  -  I  & 

t  ...  .  •  .  £  f 

Note-  XLIL  p.  150. 

Tlie  Americans  ,  like  other  fierce  nations  , 
originally  cutoffthe  heads  of  the  enemies  whom 
they  flew  in  war,  and  carried  them  away  as 
trophies.  But,  as  they  found  thefe  cumber- 
fome  in  their  retreat,  which  they  always  make 
very  rapidly,  and  often  through  a  vaft  extent 
of  country,  they  became  fatisfied  with  tear¬ 
ing  oft  the  fealps.  This  cuftom ,  though  moft 
prevalent  in  North  America,  was  not  unknown 
among  the  fouthern  tribes.  Lozano,  p.  79; 
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Note  XLIIL  p.  156. 

•  "jr  '  : 

The  terms  of  the  war-fong  feem  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  fame  fierce  fpirit  of  revenge.  „  I  go  to 
"war  to  revenge  the  death  of  my  brothers;  I  f hall 
kill ;  I  fhall  exterminate ;  I  fh all  burn  my  enemies  ; 
1  fhall  bring  away  flaves;  I  fhall  devour  their  heart, 
dry  their  flefh  ,  drink  their  blood;  I  fhall  tear 
off  their  fcalps,  and  make  cups  of  their  fkulls.4* 
Eoflu’s  Travels  through  Louifiana,  vol.  i.  p. 
I02.  I  am  informed,  by  perfons  on  whole 
teftimony  I  can  rely,  that  as  the  number  of 
people  in  the  Indian  tribes  has  decreafed  fo 
much,  almoft  none  of  their  prifoners  are  now 
put  to  death.  It  is  coniidered  as  better  policy 
to  fpare  and  to  adopt  them.  Thofe  dreadful 
fcenes  which  I  have  defcribed  occur  now  fo  rarely, 
that  miffionaries  and  traders  who  have  refidcd 
long  among  the  Indians  ,  never  were  witneffes 
to  them. 

Note  XLIV.  p.  157. 

All  the  travellers  who  have  vifited  the 
moft  uncivilized  of  the  American  tribes ,  agree 
in  this.  It  is  confirmed  by  two  remarkable  cir- 
cumffances,  which  occurred  in  the  conqueft  of 
different  provinces.  In  the  expedition  of  Nar¬ 
vaez  into  Florida,  in  the  year  1528,  the 
Spaniards  were  reduced  to  fuch  extreme,  dif- 
trefs  by  famine ,  that,  in  order  to  preferve  their 

H  h  2 
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/•  .  *,  *  -  .  ,  .  t  '  i 

own  lives,  they  eat  fuch  of  their  companions 
as  happened  to  die.  This  appeared  fo  fhocking 
to  the  natives,  who  were  accuftomed  fo  devour 
none  but  prifoners,  that  it  filled  them  with 
horror  and  indignation  agalnft  the  Spaniards. 
Torquemada  Monarch.  Ind.  ii.  p.  584.  Naufra- 
gios  de  Alv.  Nugnez  Cabega  de  Vaca,  c.  xiv. 
p.  15.  During  the  liege  of  Mexico ,  though  the 
Mexicans  devoured  with  greedinefs  the  Spani¬ 
ards  and  Tlafcalans  whom  they  took  prifoners, 
the  utmoft  rigour  of  the  famine  which  they 
fuffered  could  not  Induce  them  to  touch  the 
dead  bodies  of  their  own  countrymen.  Bern. 
Diaz  del  Caftillo  Conquilh  de  la  N.  Efpagna , 
p.  156.  * 

Note  XLV.  p.  158. 

Many  lingular  circumltanees  concerning  the 
treatment  of  prifoners  among  the  people  of  Bralll  , 
are  contained  in  the  narrative  of  Stadius  ,  a 
German  officer  In  the  fervice  of  the  Portuguefe  ,• 
publifhed  In  the  year  1556.  He  was  taken 
prifoner  by  the  Toupinambos,  and  remained  in 
captivity  nine  years.  He  was  often  prefent  at 
thofe  horrid  fellivals  which  he  defcribes,  and 
was  deftined  himfelf  to  the  lame  cruel  fate  with 
other  prifoners.  But  he  faved  lhs  life  by  extra¬ 
ordinary  efforts  of  courage  and  addrefs.  De 
Bry,  iii.  p.  34,  &c.  M.  de  Lery,  who  ac¬ 
companied  M.  de  Villegagnon  in  his  expe- 
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clition  to  Bra  ill ,  in  the  year  1556,  and  who 
refined  fome  time  in  that  country,  agrees  with 
Stadias  in  every  circumftance  of  importance. 
He  was  frequently  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  Brafilians  treated  their  prifoners. 
De  Bry,  iii.  210.  Several  finking  particulars , 
omitted  by  them,  are  mentioned  by  a  Porfcu- 
gueie  author.  Purch.  Pilgr.  iv.  1294,  &c. 

Note  XLVI.  p.  163. 

»*'.  •  *  /  '■  -  # 

-»  ■  . .  ,  *  , 

•  •  / 

Though  I  have  followed  that  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  the  apathy  of  the  Americans,  which 
appeared  to  me  moft  rational,  and  fupported 
by  the  authority  of  the  moft  refpeftable  authors, 
other  theories  have  been  formed  with  regard  to 
it,  by  writers  of  great  eminence.  D.  Ant. 
Ulloa  in  a  late  work,  contends,  that  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  fkin  and  bodily  habit  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  is  fuch,  that  they  are  lefs  fenfible  of  pain 
than  the  reft  of  mankind.  He  produces  fe- 
veral  proofs  of  this,  from  the  manner  in  which 
they  endure  the  moft  cruel  chirurgical  opera¬ 
tions,  &c.  Noticias  Ameiicanas ,  p.  313,  314. 
The  fame  obfervation  has  been  made  by  fur- 
geons  in  Brafth  An  Indian,  they  fay,  never 
complains  under  pain ,  and  will  bear  the  am¬ 
putations  of  a  leg  or  arm  without  uttering  a 
fmgle  groan.  MS.  penes  me. 
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Note  XLV1L  p.  164. 

•  *  *'  -.5  *  ■*.  -J  r .  *  '  'i i''  r>*n  R  11  jQ, 

I  I  7  ft  ■  ..  1 

This  is  an  idea  natural  to  all  rude  nations,. 
Among  the  Romans,  in  the  early  periods  of 
their  common-wealth,  ifc  was  a  maxim  that  a 
prifoner ,  „tum  decelTifle  videtur  cum  captus 
eft.“  DigefL  lib.  xlix.  tit.  15.  c.  ig.  and 
afterwards,  when  the  progrcfs  of  refinement 
Tendered  them  more  indulgent  with  refpeft  to 
this  article,  they  were  obliged  to  employ  two 
fiftions  of  law  to  fecure  the  property  ,  and 
permit  the  return  of  a  captive:  the  one  by 
the  Lex  Cornelia  ,  and  the  other  by  the  Jus  Poflli- 
minii,  Helnec.  Elem.  Jur.  Civ.  fee.  ord.  Pand.  ii. 
p.  294.  Amongthe  negroes  the  fame  ideas  prevail* 
No  ranfom  was  ever  accepted  for  a  prifoner. 
As  foon  as  one  is  taken  in  war,  he  is  reputed 
to  be  dead;  and  he  is  fo  in  effeft  to  his  coun¬ 
try  and  his  family.  Voy.  du  Cheval,  des  Mar- 

chais,  i.  p.  369. 

’ v"  !  %  '  »■ 

Note  XL VIII.  p.  166 . 

1  -  r*.  *  r'f  .  .  ■  .  i73  JTIs; 

The  people  of  Chili,  the  moft  gallant  and 
high- fpiri  ted  of  all  the  Americans,  are  the 
only  exception  to  this  observation.  They  attack 
their  enemies  in  the  open  field ;  their  troops 
ate  ranged  in  regular  order;  their  battalions 
advance  to  the  charge  not  only  with  courage, 
but  with  difclpline.  The  North  Americans , 
though  many  of  them  have  fubftituted  the  Eu- 
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ropean  fire-arms  in  place  of  their  own  bows 
and  arrows,  fiill  adhere  to  their  ancient  maxims 
of  war,  and  carry  it  on  according  to  their  own 
peculiar  fyftem.  But  the  Chilefe  nearly  refemble 
the  warlike  nations  of  Europe  and  Afia  in 
their  military  operations.  Ovaile’s  Relation  of 
Chili.  Church.  Coll.  iii.  p>  71.  Lozano’s  Hilt. 
Parag.  1.  144,  145* 

’ 

Note  XLIX.  p.  169. 

Herrera  gives  a  remarkable  proof  of  this. 
In  Yucatan,  the  men  are  fo  felicitous  about 
their  drefs,  that  they  carry  about  with  them 
mirrours,  probably  made  of  flone ,  like  thofe  of 
the  Mexicans,  Dec.  iv.  lib.  iii.  c.  8-  in  which 
they  delight  to  view  themfelves;  but  the  wo¬ 
men  never  ufe  thefe.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  x.  c.  3. 
He  takes  notice,  that  among  the  fierce  tribe 
of  the  Panches,  in  the  new  kingdom  of  Gra¬ 
nada,  none  but  diftinguifhed  warriors  were  per¬ 
mitted  either  to  pierce  their  lips ,  and  to  wear 
green  ftones  in  them;  or  to  adorn  their  heads 
>  with  plumes  of  feathers.  Dec.  vii.  lib.  ix.  c.  4. 
In  fome  provinces  of  Peru,  though  that  empire 
had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  civilization , 
the  ft  ate  of  women  was  little  improved.  All 
the  toil  of  cultivation  and  domeftick  Work  was 
devolved  upon  them;  and  they  were  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  wear  bracelets,  or  other  ornament's* 


%y 
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witn  which  the  men  were  fond  of  decking  them- 
felves.  Zarate  Hift.  de  Peru,  i.  p.  15, 

Note  L.  p.  170. 

*  ‘ti.i »•  's-; 

I  have  ventured  to  call  this  mode  of  anoint¬ 
ing  and  painting  their  bodies,  the  drefs  of  the 
Americans.  This  is  agreeable  to  their  own 
idiom.  As  they  never  ftir  abroad  if  they  are 
not  completely  anointed  ,  they  excufe  them- 
felves,  when  in  this  fituation,  by  faying,  that 
they  cannot  appear  becaufe  they  are  naked. 
Gumilla  HiR.  de  POrenoque,  i.  19 1. 

Note  LI.  p.  171. 

Some  tribes  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa,  on 
the  gulf  of  California,  feem  to  be  among  the 
rudefl  people  of  America  united  in  the  focial 
fate.  They  neither  cultivate  nor  fow ;  they 
have  no  houfes  in  which  they  refide.  Thofe 
in  the  inland  country  fubfift  by  hunting;  thofe 
on  the  fea-  coaft,  chiefly  by  fifhing.  Both  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  fpontancous  productions  of  the 
earth;  fruits,  plants,  and  roots  of  various 
kinds.  In  the  rainy  feafon ,  as  they  have  no 
habitations  to  afford  them  fhelter,  they  gather 
bundles  jpf  reeds,  or  llrong  grafs ,  and  binding 
them  together  at  one  end,  they  open  them  at 
the  other,  and  fitting  them  to  their  heads,  they 
are  covered  as  with  a  large  cap,  which  like  a 
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pent-houfe  throws  off  the  rain,  and  will  keep 
them  dry  for  feveral  hours.  During  the  warm 
feafon,  they  form  a  fhed  with  the  branches  of 
trees,  which  protefts  them  from  the  fuitry  rays 
of  the  fun.  When  expofed  to  cold  ,  they  make 
large  fires,  round  which  they  fleep  in  the  open 
air.  Hiftoria  de  los  Triumfos  de  nueftra  Santa 
Fe  entre  Gentes  las  mas  barbaras,  &c.  por  P„ 
And.  Perez  de  "Ribas ,  p.  7 ,  &c. 


Note  LII,  p.  17s. 


Thefe  houfes  refemble  barns.  „  We  have 
ineafured  fome  which  were  a  hundred  and  fifty 
paces  long,  and  twenty  paces  broad.  Above 
a  hundred  perfons  refide  in  fome  of  them.  ** 
Wilfon’s  Account  of  Guiana.  Purch.  Pilgr.  vol. 
iv.  p.  1263.1291.  „  The  Indian  houfes,  “  fays 
M.Barrere,  ,,  have  a  moft  wretched  appearance, 
and  are  a  ffriking  image  of  the  rudenefs  of 
early  times.  Their  huts  are  commonly  built 
on  fome  rifing  ground,  or  on  the  banks  of  a 

river,  huddled  fometimes  together,  fometimes 

%  * 

ftraggling,  and  always  without  any  order. 
Their  afpeft  is  melancholy  and  difagreeable. 
One  fees  nothing  but  what  is  hideous  and  favage. 
The  uncultivated  fields  have  no  gaiety.  The 
filence  which  reigns  there,  unlefs  when  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  difagreeable  notes  of  birds  ,  or 
cries  of  wild  beafts  ,  is  extremely  difmal.  “ 
Relat.  de  la  France  Equin.  p.  146. 


\ 
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Note  LIII.  p.  175. 

Some  tribes  in  South  America  can  fend 
their  arrows  to  a  great  diftance,  and  with  con- 
fiderable  force,  without  the  aid  of  the  bow. 
They  make  ufe  of  a  hollow  reed,  about  nine 
feet  long,  and  an  inch  thick,  which  is  called  a 
Sarbacane.  In  it  they  lodge  a  fmall  arrow, 
with  fome  unfpun  cotton  wound  about  its  great 
end;  this  confines  the  air,  fo  that  they  can 
blow  it  with  aftonifhing  rapidity,  and  a  fure 
aim,  to  the  diftance  of  above  a  hundred  paces. 
Thefe  fmall  arrows  ate  always  poifoned.  Fer- 
min.  Defer,  de  Surin.  i.  55.  Bancroft’s  Hift.  of 
Guiana,  p.  281,  &c.  The  Sarbacane  is  much 
ufed  by  the  Eaft  Indians. 

Note  LIV.  p.  175. 

I  might  produce  many  instances  of  this  * 
but  fhall  fatisfy  myfelf  with  one,  taken  from 
the  Efkimaux.  ,,  Their  greateft  ingenuity  (favs 
Mr.  Ellis  )  is  fhewn  in  the  ftru&ure  of  their 
bows,  made  commonly  of  three  pieces  of  wood, 
each  making  part  of  the  fame  arch,  very  nicely 
and  exactly  joined  together.  They  are  com¬ 
monly  of  fir  or  larch ;  and  as  this  wants  flrength 
and  elafticity,  they  fupply  both  by  bracing  the 
back  of  the  bow  with  a  kind  of  thread,  or  line, 
made  of  the  fmews  of  their  deer,  and  the  bow¬ 
firing  of  the  fame  materials.  To  make  them 
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draw  more  ftifly,  they  dip  them  into  water, 
which  caufes  both  the  back  of  the  bow  and  the 
ftring  to  contraft  ,  and  confequently  gives  it 
the  greater  force ;  and  as  they  pra&ife  from 
their  youth,  they  fhoot  with  very  great  dex¬ 
terity.  46  Voyage  to  Hudfoms  Bay,  p.  138* 

Note  LV.  p.  176. 

Necefiity  is  the  great  prompter  and  guide 
of  mankind  in  their  inventions.  There  is,  how¬ 
ever,  fuch  inequality  in  fome  parts  of  their 
progrefs ,  and  fome  nations  get  fo  far  the  ftart 
of  others  in  circumftances  nearly  fimilar  ,  that  we 

mf 

muft  afcribe  this  to  fome  events  in  their  Rory , 
or  to  fome  peculiarity  in  their  fituation  ,  with 
which  we  are  unacquainted.  The  people  in 
the  ifland  of  Otahiti,  lately  difcovered  in  the 
South  Sea,  far  excel  moft  of  the  Americans  in 
the  knowledge  and  practice  of  the  arts  of  in¬ 
genuity,  and  yet  they  have  not  invented  any 
method  of  boiling  water;  and,  having  no  veffel 
that  would  bear  the  hre,  they  had  no  more 
idea  that  water  could  be  made  hot,  than  that 
it  could  be  made  folid.  Voyages  by  Hawkef- 
Worth,  1.  4 66.  484. 

Note  LVL  p.  177* 

One  of  thefe  boats,  which  could  carry  nine 
men,  weighed  only  fixty  pounds.  Gofnol  Re- 


. 
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Jat  des  Voy.  a  la  Virgin.  Rec.  de  Voy.  an 
JNord,  tom.  v.  p.  403. 

Note  L VII.  p.  179. 

A  remarkable  proof  of  this  is  produced  by 
Ll.oa.  In  weaving  hammocks  ,  coverlets,  and 
the  other  eoarfe  cloths,  which  they  are  accuf- 
tomed  to  manufafture,  their  induftry  hasdifco- 
vered  no  more  expeditious  method",  than  to 
take  up  thread  after  thread,  and  after  counting 
and  forting  them  each  time,  to  pafs  the  woof 
between  them ;  fo  that  in  finifhing  a  fmall  piece 
of  theie  Huffs ,  they  frequently  fpend  more  than 
two  years.  Voyage,  i.  336.  Bancroft  gives 
the  fame  defcription  of  the  Indians  of  Guiana, 
P-  255.  According  to  Adair,  the  ingenuity  and 
difpatch  of  the  North  American  Indians  are  not 
greater,  p.  422.  From  one  of  the  engravings 
of  the  Mexican  paintings  in  Purchas ,  vol.  iii. 
p.  1106,  I  think  it  probable  that  the  people  of 
Mexico  were  unacquainted  with  any  better  or 
more  expeditious  mode  of  weaving,  A  loom 
was  an  invention  beyond  the  ingenuity  of  the 
moft  improved  Americans.  In  all  their  works 
they  advance  fo  Lowly  ,  that  one  of  their  artilts 
is  two  months  at  a  tobacco-pipe  with  his  knife, 
before  he  linifhes  if.  Adair,  p.  423. 
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Note  LVIIL  p.  181. 


The  article  of  religion  in  P.  Lafitau’s  Mceurs 
des  Sauvages  ,  extends  to  347  tedious  pages  in 
quarto. 

Note  LIX.  p.  184. 


I  have  referred  the  reader  to  feveral  of  the 
authors  who  defcribe  the  moft  uncivilized  na¬ 
tions  in  America.  Their  teftimony  is  uniform. 
That  of  P.  Ribas  concerning  the  people  of  Cina« 
3oa ,  coincides  with  the  reft.  „  I  was  extre¬ 
mely  attentive  ,  (fays  he)  during  the  years  t 
refided  among  them  ,  to  ascertain  whether  they 
were  to  be  coniidered  as  idolaters ;  and  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  the  moll  perfeft  exaftnefs 
that  though  among  fome  of  them  there  may  be 
traces  of  idolatry,  yet  others  have  nottheleaft 
knowledge  of  God  ,  or  even  of  any  falfe  deity, 
nor  pay  any  formal  adoration  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  who  exercifes  dominion  over  the  world; 
nor  have  they  any  conception  of  the  providence 
of  a  creator  or  governor,  from  whom  they  ex- 
peft  in  the  next  life  the  reward  of  their  good  , 
or  the  punifhment  of  their  evil  deeds.  Neither 
do  they  publickly  join  in  any  aft  of  divine  wor- 
fhip.  “  Ribas  Triumphos,  &c.  p.  16. 


\ 
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•  >  I 

Note  LX.  185^ 

The  people  of  Braid  were  fb  much  affright¬ 
ed  by  thunder,  which  is  frequent  and  dreadful 
in  their  country ,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  torrid  zone ,  that  it  was  not  only  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  religious  reverence,  .but  the  moft  ex- 
preflive  name  in  their  language  for  the  Deity, 
was  Toupan,  the  fame  by  which  they  diftin- 
guifhed  thunder.  Pifo  de  Medec.  Brafi  1.  p.  8. 
Nieuhoff,  Church.  Coll.  ii.  p.  132. 

Note  LXI.  p.  194. 

By  the  account  which  M.  Dumont  .  an 
eye-witnefs,  gives  of  the  funeral  of  the  great 
chief  of  the  Natchez  ,  it  appears  ,  that  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  perfons  who  fuffered  on  that  oc- 
cafion  were  very  different.  Some  folicited  the 
honour  with  eagernefs  ,  others  laboured  to  avoid 
their  doom;  and  feveral  faved  their  lives  by 
flying  to  the  woods.  As  the  Indian  Bramins 
give  an  intoxicating  draught  to  the  women,  who 
are  to  be  burnt  together  with  the  bodies  oftheir 
hufbands,  which  renders  them  infenfible  oftheir 
approaching  fate  ,  the  Natchez  obliged  their 
viftims  to  fwallow  feveral  large  pils  of  tobacco, 
which  produce  a  fimilar  effeft.  Mem.  de  Louif, 
5.  22?* 


1 
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Note  LXII.  p.  2 02. 

On  fome  occalions  ,  particularly  in  dances 
infrituted  for  the  recovery  of  perfons  who  are 
indifpofed  ,  they  are  extremely  licentious  and 
indecent.  De  la  Potherie  Hitt.  &c.  ii.  p.  42. 
Charlev.  N.  Fr.  ill.  p.  319.  But  the  nature  of 
their  dances  is  commonly  fuch  as  I  have  de¬ 
fended, 

.  *  ■>.  N  -  ;  .  <i  - 

Note  LXIIL  p.  205. 

The  Othomacoas  ,  a  tribe  feated  on  thd 

9  1 

banks  of  the  Orinoco,  employ  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe  a  compofition  which  they  call  Yupa.  It 
is  formed  of  the  feeds  of  an  unknown  plant  , 
reduced  to  powder,  and  certain  fhells  burnt  and 
pulverifed.  The  efxefts  of  this,  when  drawri 
up  into  the  noflrils,  are  fo  violent,  that  they 
referable  madnefs  rather  than  intoxication.  Gu- 
milla,  i. 

Note  LXIV.  p.  208. 

Though  this  obfervation  holds  true  among 
the  greater  part  of  the  fouthern  tribes  ,  there 
are  fome  ih  which  the  intemperance  ofthewo- 
■  men  is  as  exceffi ve  as  that  of  the  men*  Ban¬ 
croft’s  Nat  Hill,  of.  Guiana,  p.  275. 
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Note  LXV.'  p.  214. 

i 

Even  in  the  tnoll  intelligent  writers  con¬ 
cerning  the  manners  of  the  Americans  ,  one 
meets  with  Inconlilleilt  and  inexplicable  cireum- 
flanccs.  P.  Charlevoix,  who,  In  confequence 
of  the  controverly  between  his  order  ,  and  that 
of  the  Francifcans,  with  refpett  to  the  talents 
and  abilities  of  the  North  Americans,  is  dilpof- 
ed  to  reprefent  both  their  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  in  the  moll  favourable  light,  afferts, 
that  they  are  engaged  in  continual  negociations 
with  their  neighbours  ,  and  conduct  thefewith 
the  moil  refined  addrefs.  At  the  lame  time  , 
he  adds,  ,,that  it  becomes  their  envoys  or  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  to  exert  their  abilities  and  elo¬ 
quence;  for,  if  the  terms  which  they  offer  are 
not  accepted  of,  they  had  need  to  Hand  on  their 
guard.  It  frequently  happens  ,  that  a  blow 
with  a  hatchet  is  the  only  return  given  to  their 
propolitions.  Pie  is  not  out  of  danger  even  if 
he  is  lb  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  flroke;  he 
may  expeft  to  be  purfued,  and  if  taken,  to  be 
burnt.  “  Hill.  N.  Fr.  iii.  251.  What  occurs 
vol.  ii.  p.  28-.  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  Tlafcalans  treated  the  ambaffadors  fromZem- 
poalla  ,  correfponds  with  the  faft  related  by 
Charlevoix.  Men  capable  of  fuch  aCts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  feemed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the  firft 
principles  upon  which  the  intercourte  between 

nations  is  founded and  inltead  of  the  perpe- 

•  tual 
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tual  negociations  which  Charlevoix  mentions  , 
it  feems  almoft  impoffible  that  there  fbould  be 
any  correfpondence  whatever  among  them.  7 

» 

Note  LXVI.  p*  2174 

It  is  a  remark  of  Tacitas  concerning  the 
Germans  :  „  Gaudent  muneribus  ,  fed  nec  data 
imputant,  nec  acceptis  obligantur.  “  C.  21.  An 
author  who  had  a  good  opportunity  of  obferv- 
ing  the  principle  which  leads  favages  neither 
to  exprefs  gratitude  for  favours  which  they  had 
received ,  nor  to  expeft  any  return  for  fuch  as 
they  bellowed,  thus  explains  their  ideas:  „  If 
(fay  they)  you  give  me  this ,  it  is  becaufe  you 
have  no  need  of  it  yourfelf;  and  as  for  me,  I 
never  part  with  that  which  I  think  neceflary  to 
me.  “  Memoir,  fur  les  Galibis;  Hift.  des  Plan¬ 
tes  de  la  Guiane  Fran^oife ,  par  M.  Aublet, 
tom.  if  p.  no. 

Note  LXVII.  p.  232. 

And.  Bernaldes  ,  the  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Columbus  ,  hath  preferved  fome  cir- 
cumflances  concerning  the  bravery  of  the  Carib- 
bees,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Don  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Columbus,  or  the  other  hiftorians  of  that 
period  ,  whofe  works  have  been  publifhed.  A 
Caribbean  canoe  with  four  men,  two  women, 
and  a  boy,  fell  in  unexpeftedly  with  the  fleet 
Robertson  Vol.II,  li 
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of  Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  as  it  was 
fleering  through  their  iflanis.  At  firft  ,  they 
were  ftruck  almoft  flupid  with  aftonifhment  at 
fuch  a  flrange  fpe&acle ,  and  hardly  moved  from 
the  fpot  for  above  an  hour.  ’  A  Spanifh  bark, 
with  twenty-five  men,  advanced  towards  them, 
and  the  fleet  gradually  furrounded  them,  fo  as 
to  cut  off  their  communication  with  the  fhore* 
,,  When  they  faw  that  it  was  impolhble  to 
efcape,  (lays  the  hiftorian)  they  feized  their 
arms  with  undaunted  refolution ,  and  began  the 
attack.  I  ule  the  expreffion  ,  with  undaunted 
refolution,  for  they  were  few,  and  beheld  a 
vail  number  ready  to  affault  them.  They  wound* 
ed  feveral  of  the  Spaniards,  although  they  had 
targets,  as  well  as  other  defeniive  armour;  and 
even  after  their  canoe  was  overfet,  it  was  with 
no  little  difficulty  and  danger,  that  part  of  them 
were  taken,  as  they  continued  to  defend  them- 
felves,  and  to  ufe  their  bows  with  great  dex¬ 
terity  while  fwimming  in  the  fea,  “  Hill,  de 
D.  Fern,  y  Ifab.  MSS.  c.  119. 

Note  LXVIII.  p.  232. 

A  probable  conjefture  may  be  formed  with 
refpeft  to  the  caufeof  the  diffinftion  in  chara&er 
between  the  Caribbees  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  larger  iflands.  The  former  appear  mani- 
feftly  to  be  a  feparate  race.  Their  language  is 
totally  different  from  that  of  their  neighbours. 
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in  the  large  iflands.  They  themfeJves  have  a 
tradition  ,  that  their  anceflors  came  originally 
from  fome  part  of  the  continent  ,  and  having 
conquered  and  exterminated  the  ancient  inhabit¬ 
ants  ,  took  poffeffion  of  their  lands  and  of  their 
women.  Rochefort,  384*  Tertre,  360.  Hence 
they  call  themfelves  Banaree,  which  fignifies 
a  man  come  from  beyond  fea.  Labat.  vi,  131. 
Accordingly,  the  Caribbees  ftill  ufe  two  diftinft 
languages,  one  peculiar  to  the  men,  and  the 
other  to  the  women.  Tertre,  361.  The  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  men  has  nothing  common  with  that 
fpokcn  in  the  large  iflands.  The  dialed  of  the 
women  conliderably  refembles  it.  Labat.  129. 
Thisftrongly  confirms  the  tradition  which  I  have 
mentioned.  The  Caribbees  themfelves  imagine, 
that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  Galibis,  a 
powerful  nation  of  Guiana  in  South  America. 
Tertre,  361.  Rochefort,  348.  But  as  their 
fierce  manners  approach  nearer  to  thofe  of  the 
people  in  the  northern  continent,  than  to  thofe 
of  the  natives  of  South  America;  and  as  their 
language  has  likewife  fome  affinity  to  that 
fpoken  in  Florida,  their  origin  fhould  be  deduced 
rather  from  the  former  ,  than  from  the  latter. 
Labat.  128.  &c.  Herrera,  Dec.  i.  lib.  ix.  c.  4 
In  their  wars,  they  ftill  obferve  their  ancient* 
practice  of  deitroying  all  the  males  ,  and  pre- 
ferving  the  women  either  for  fervitude  or  for 
breeding. 
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Note  LXIX.  p.  254- 

s  * 

Our  knowledge  of  the  events  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is  deriv¬ 
ed  from  fources  of  information  more  original 
and  authentick  than  that  of  any  tranfa&ion  in  the 
hiftory  of  America.  The  letters  of  Cortes  to 
the  emperor  Charles  V.  are  the  moft  valuable 
of  thefe  ,  and  the  firft  in  order  of  time.  As 
Cortes  early  aflumed  a  command  independent 
of  Velafquez,  it  became  neceflary  to  convey 
fuch  an  account  of  his  operations  to  Madrid ,  as 
might  procure  him  the  approbation  of  his  fo- 
vereign. 

The  firft  of  his  difpatches  has  never  been 
made  publick.  It  was  fent  from  Vera  Cruz* 
July  16th,  1519.  As  I  imagined  that  it  might 
not  reach  the  Emperor  ,  until  he  arrived  in 
Germany,  for  which  he  fet  out  early  in  the 
year  1520,  in  order  to  receive  the  Imperial 
crown,  I  made  diligent  fearch  for  a  copy  of 
this  difpatch ,  both  in  Spain  and  ill  Germany, 
but  without  fuccefs.  This  ,  however  ,  is  of 
lefs  confequence  ,  as  it  could  not  contain  any 
thing  very  material,  being  written  fo  foon  after 
Cortes  arrived  in  New  Spain.  But  ,  in  fearch- 
ing  for  the  letter  from  Cortes  ,  a  copy  of  one 
from  the  colony  of  A  era  Cruz  to  the  empeior 
has  been  difcovered  in  the  Imperial  library  at 
Vienna.  Of  this  I  have  fubjoined  fome  account 
at  the  clofe  of  the  Notes  to  the  third  volume. 
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The  fecond  difpatch,  dated  October  30th,  1520, 
was  publifhed  at  Seville  ,  A.  D.  L522  ;  and 
the  third  and  fourth  foon  after  they  were  re¬ 
ceived.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  them  appeared 
in  Germany,  A.  D.  1532.  Ramufio  foon  af¬ 
ter  made  them  more  generally  known  by  in¬ 
ferring  them  in  his  valuable  colle&ion.  They 
contain  a  regular  and  minute  hiftory  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition,  with  many  curious  particulars  .concern¬ 
ing  the  policy  and  manners  of  the  Mexicans. 
The  work  does  honour  to  Cortes ;  the  Ryle  is 
fimple  and  perfpicuous;  but  as  it  was  mani- 
feilly  his  intereft  to  reprefent  his  own  aftions 
in  the  fairelt  light,  his  victories  are  probably 
exaggerated,  his  Ioffes  diminiflied,  and  his  acts 
of  rigour  and  violence  fomewhat  foftened. 

The  next  in  order  is  the  Cronica  delaNue- 
va  Efpagna ,  by  Erancifco  Lopez  de  Gomara, 
publifhed  A.  D.  1554*  Gomara’s  hiftorical  me¬ 
rit  is  confiderable.  His  mode  of  narration  is 
clear,  flowing,  always  agreeable,  and  fometi- 
mes  elegant.  But  he  is  frequently  inaccurate 
and  credulous;  and  as  he  was  the  domeftick 
chaplain  of  Cortes  after  his  return  from  New 
Spain,  and  probably  compofed  his  work  at  his 
delire ,  it  is  manifeft  that  he  labours  to  magnify 
the  merit  of  his  hero,  and  to  conceal  or  exte¬ 
nuate  fuch  tranfaftions  as  were  unfavourable  to 
his  charafter.  Of  this  Herrera  accufes  him  in 
one  inftance ,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  and  it  is  not 
once  only  that  this  is  confpicuous.  He  writes, 


HE 
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V  , 

however,  with  fo  much  freedom  concerning fe- 
veral  meafures  of  the  Spanifh  court,  that  the 
copies  both  of  his  Hiftoria  de  las  lndias,  and  of 
his  Chronica  ,  were  called  in  by  a  decree  of  the 
council  of  the  Indies,  and  they  were  longcon- 
fidered  as  prohibited  boobs  in  Spain  ;  though 
of  late  licence  to  print  them  has  been  granted. 
Pinelo  Biblioth.  589* 

The  Chronicle  of  Gomara  induced  Bernal 
Diaz  de  Caftillo  to  compofe  bis  Hiftoria  Verda- 
der a  de  la  Conqurfta  de  la  Mueva  Efpagna.  He 
had  been  an  adventurer  in  each  of  the  expedi¬ 
tions  to  New  Spain  ,  and  was  the  companion 
of  Cortes  in  all  his  battles  and  perils.  When 
he  found  that  neither  he  himfelf,  nor  many  of 
his  fellow  -foldiers  ,  were  once  mentioned  by 
Gomara  ,  but  that  the  fame  of  all  their  exploits 
was  afcribed  to  Cortes,  the  gallant  veteran  lard 
hold  of  his  pen  with  indignation,  and  compofed 
his  true  hiftory.  It  contains  a  prolix,  minute, 
confufed  narrative  of  all  Cortes’s  operations,  in 
fuch  a  rude  vulgar  ftyle  as  might  be  expefted 
from  an  illiterate  foldier.  But  as  he  relates 
tranfaftions  of  which  he  was  witnefs ,  and  in 
which  he  performed  a  confiderable  part,  his  ac¬ 
count  bears  all  the  marks  of  authenticity,  and 
Is  accompanied  with  fuch  a  pleafant  naivete, 
with  fuch  interefting  details  ,  with  fuch  arnul- 
ing  vanity  *  aud  yet  fo  pardonnable  in  an  old 
foldier  who  had  been  (as  he  boafts)  in  an  hundred 
and  nineteen  battles  ,  renders  his  book 
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x  \ 

one  of  the  molt  Angular  that  is  to  be  found  in 
any  language. 

Pet.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  in  a  treatife  de 
Infulis  nuper  inventis,  added  to  his  Decades  de 
Rebus  Oceanicis  &  Novo  Orbe,  gives  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  Cortes's  expedition.  But  he  preceeds 
no  farther  than  to  relate  what  happened  after 
Ills  firft  landing.  This  work ,  which  is  brief 
and  flight ,  feems  to  contain  the  information 
tranfmitted  by  Cortes  in  his  firft  difpatches,  em- 
bellifhed  with  feveral  particulars  communicated 
to  the  author  by  the  officers  who  brought  the 
letters  from  Cortes. 

But  the  book  to  which  the  greater  part  of 
modern  hiftorians  have  had  recourfe  for  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  conqueft  of  New  Spain,  is 
Hiftoria  de  la  Conquifta  de  Mexico,  porD. An¬ 
tonio  de  Solis  ,  firft  publifhed  A.  D.  1684*  I 
know  no  author  in  any  language  whofe  literary 
fame  has  rifen  fo  far  beyond  his  real  merit.  De 
Solis  is  reckoned  by  his  countrymen  one  of  the 
pureft  writers  in  the  Caftilian  tongue;  and  if  a 
foreigner  may  venture  to  give  his  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  a  matter  of  which  Spaniards  alone  are 
qualified  to  judge,  he  is  entitled  to  that  praife. 
But,  though  his  language  be  correfl,  his  tafte 
in  compofition  is  far  from  being  juft.  His  pe¬ 
riods  are  fo  much  laboured  as  to  be  often  ftiff, 
and  fometimes  tumid ;  the  figures  which  he  em¬ 
ploys  by  way  of  ornament,  are  trite  or  impro¬ 
per,  and  his  obfervations  fuperficial.  Thefe 
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blemifhes,  however,  might  eafily  be  overlook¬ 
ed,  if  he  were  not  defeftive  with  refpeft  to  all 
the  great  qualities  of  an  hiftorian.  Deftitute  of 
that  patient  induftry  in  refearch ,  which  con¬ 
ducts  to  the  knowledge  of  truth  ;  a  ftranger  to 
that  impartiality  which  weighs  evidence  with 
cool  attention;  and  ever  eager  to  eftablifh  his 
favourite  fyftem  of  exalting  the  character  of  Cor¬ 
tes  into  that  of  a  perfeCt  hero,  exempt  from, 
error,  and  adorned  with -every  virtue;  he  is 
lefs  folicitous  to  difcover  what  was  true,  than 
to  relate  what  might  appear  fplendid.  When 
he  attempts  any  critical  difcufiiom,  his  reafon- 
ings  are  fallacious,  and  founded  upon  an  Im¬ 
perfect  view  of  faCts.  Though  he  fometimes 
quotes  the  difpatches  of  Cortes  ,  he  feems  not 
to  have  confulted  them;  and  though  he  fets  out 
With  fome  cenfure  on  Gomara,  he  frequently 
prefers  his  authority,  the  molt  doubtful  of  any, 
to  that  of  the  other  contemporary  hiftorians. 

But  of  all  the  Spanifh  writers,  Herrera  fur- 
nifhes  the  fullefl  and  mu  ft  accurate  information 
concerning  the  conquefl  of  Mexico  ,  as  well  as 
every  other  tranfaftion  of  America.  The  induf¬ 
try  and  attention  with  which  he  confulted  not 
only  the  books,  but  the  original  papers  and 
publick  records,  which  tended  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  fubjeft  of  his  enquiries,  were  fo 
great,  and  he  ufualiy  judges  of  the  evidence 
before  him  with  fo  much  impartiality  and  can¬ 
dour,  that  his  decads  may  be  ranked  among  the 
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moft  judicious  and  ufeful  hifforical  colleftions. 
If,  by  attempting  to  relate  the  various  oc¬ 
currences  in  the  New  World  in  a  ftridt  chronologi¬ 
cal  order,  the  arrangement  of  events  in  his  work 
had  not  been  rendered  fo  perplexed,  difcon- 
nefted,  and  obfcure,  that  it  is  an  unpleafant 
tafk  to  colled  from  different  parts  of  his  book, 
and  piece  together  the  detached  fhreds  of  a  ffory, 
he  might  juftly  have  been  ranked  among  the  moft 
eminent  hiftorians  of  his  country,  ‘He  gives  an 
account  of  the  materials  from  which  he  com¬ 
pote  d  his  work,  Dec.  vi.  lib.  iii.  c.  19, 

a 

Note  LXX.  p.  237, 

Cortes  purpofed  to  have  gone  In  the  train 
of  Ovando  when  he  fet  out  for  his  government 
in  the  year  1502,  but  was  detained  by.  an  ac¬ 
cident.  As  he  was  attempting  in  a  dark  night 
to  fcramble  up  to  the  window  of  a  lady’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  with  whom  he  carried  on  an  intrigue, 
an  old  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  he  had  mount¬ 
ed,  gave  way  ,  and  he  was  fo  much  truifed  by 
the  fall  as  to  be  unfit  for  the  voyage.  Goma- 
ra,  Cronica  de  la  Nueva  Efpagna ,  cap.  1* 


Note  LXXI.  p,  239. 

Cortes  had  two  thoufand  pefos  in  the  hands 
of  Andrew  Duero,  and  he  borrowed  four  thou¬ 
fand.  Thefe  fums  are  about  equal  in  value  to 
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fifteen  hundred  pounds  fterling;  but  as  the  price 
of  every  thing  was  extremely  high  in  America, 
t?  ey  made  but  a  fcanty  flock  when  applied  to¬ 
wards  the  equipment  of  a  military  expedition. 
Herrera,  Dec.  ii.  lib.  iii.  c.  2.  B.  Diaz,  c.  20. 

Note  LXXII.  p.  245. 

'I  / 

The  names  of  thofe  gallant  officers  which 
will  often  occur  in  the  fubfecjuent  ftory,  were 
Juan  Velafquez  de  Leon  ,  Alonfo  Hernandez 
Portocarrero,  Francifco  de  Montejo ,  Chriftoval 
de  Olid,  Juan  de  Efcalante,  Francifco  de  Moria, 
Pedro  de  Alvarado,  Francifco  de  Salceda,  Juan 
deEfcobar,  Gines  de  Nortes.  Cortes  himfelf 
commanded  the  Capitana  ,  or  Admiral.  Fran- 
ciico  de  Orozco,  an  officer  formed  in  the  wars 
of  Italy ,  had  the  command  of  the  artillery. 
rihe  experienced  Alaminos  a&ed  as  chief  pilot 

[Note  LXXIII.  p.  247. 

In  thofe  different  conflicts  ,  the  Spaniards 
lofl  only  two  men,  but  had  a  confiderable  num¬ 
ber  wounded.  Though  there  be  no  occafion  for 
recourfe  to  any  fupernatural  caufe  to  account 
either  for  the  greatnefs  of  their  vi&ories ,  or 
the  fmallnefs  of  their  lofs ,  the  Spanifb  hifto- 
rians  fail  not  to  aferibe  both  to  the  patronage 
oi  St.  jago,  the  tutelar  Saint  of  their  country, 
who,  as  they  relate,  fought  at  the  head  of  their 
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countrymen,  and  by  his  prowefs  gave  a  turn  to 
the  fate  cf  the  battle.  Gomara  is  the  firft  who 
mentions  this  apparition  of  St.  James.  It  is 
amufntg  to  obferve  the  embarraffincnt  of  B.  Diaz 
del  Cafcillo,  occalionedby  the  ftruggle  between 
his  fuperftition  and  his  veracity.  The  former 
dilpofed  him  to  believe  this  miracle  ,  the  latter 
reftrained  him  from  attefting  it.  ,,I  acknow¬ 
ledge  ,  fays  he  ,  that  all  uur  exploits  and  victo¬ 
ries  are  owing  to  our  Lord  Jefus  Chrift  ,  and 
that  in  this  battle  there  was  fuch  a  number  of 
Indians  to  every  one  of  us,  that  if  each  had 
thrown  a  handful  of  earth,  might  have  burled 
us,  if  by  the  great  mercy  of  God  we  had  not 
been  protefted.  It  may  be  that  the  perfon 
whom  Gomara  mentions  as  having  appeared  on 
a  mottled  grey  horfe,  was  the  glorious  apoflle 
Signor  San  Jago  or  Signor  San  Pedro;  and  that 
I,  as  being  a  finner,  was  .not  worthy  to  fee 
him.  This  I  know,  that  I  faw  Francifco  de 
Mori  a  on  fuch  a  horfe,  but  as  an  unworthy 
tranfgreffor ,  did  not  deferve  to  fee  any  of  the 
holy  apoflles.  It  may  have  been  the  will  of 
God,  that  it  was  fo  as  Gomara  relates;  but; 
until  I  read  his  Chronicle  ,  I  never  heard  among 
any  of  the  conquerors  that  fuch  a  thing  had  hap-. 
pened.<;  Cap.  34. 

Note  LXXIV.  p.  254, 

Several  Spanifh  hiftorians  relate  this  oc¬ 
currence  in  fuch  terms,  as  is  they  wifhed  it  fhould 
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be  believed  ,  that  the  Indians  ,  loaded  with  the 
prefents ,  had  carried  them  from  the  capital  in 
tne  fame  ihort  fpace  of  time  that  the  couriers 
performed  that  journey.  This  is  incredible, 
and  Gomara  mentions  a  circumftance  which 
fhews  ,  that  nothing  extraordinary  happened  on 
this  occafion.  This  rich  prefent  had  beenpre^ 
pared  for  Grijalva,  when  he  touched  at  the 
lame  place  fome  months  before,  and  was  now 
ready  to  be  delivered,  as  foon  as  Montezuma 
fent  orders  for  that  purpofe.  Gomara  Cron,  c, 
xxvii.  p.  28. 

According  to  B.  Diaz  del  Cafti-llo ,  the  value 
of  the  filver  plate  reprefenting  the  moon,  was 
alone  above  twenty  thoufand  pe.fos,  about  five 
thoufand  pounds  Sterling. 

Note  LXXV.  p.  261. 

This  private  traffick  was  direftly  contrary  to 
the  inftru&ions  of  Velafquez,  who  enjoined, 
that  whatever  was  acquired  by  trade  fhould  be 
thrown  into  the  common  flock.  But  it  appears, 
that  the  foldiers  had  each  a  private  afiortment 
of  toys,  and  other  good  proper  for  the  Indian 
trade;  and  Cortes  gained  their  favour  by  en¬ 
couraging  this  under-hand  barter.  B.  Diaz, 
c.  41.  -  ' 

Note  LXXVI.  p.  276. 

Gomara  has  publifhed  a  catalogue  of  the 
various  articles  of  which  this  prefent  confifted. 
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Cron.  c6  59.  P.  Martyr  ab  Angleria,  who  faw 
them  after  they  were  brought  to  Spain,  and 
who  feems  to  have  examined  them  with  great 
attention  ,  gives  a  defcription  of  each ,  which 
is  curious  ,  as  it  conveys  fome  idea  of  the  pro- 
grefs  which  the  Mexicans  had  made  in  feveral 
arts  of  elegatice.  De  Infulis  nuper  inventis 

Liber,  p.  354,  &c. 

\ 

Note  LXXVII.  p.  284* 

There  is  no  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
the  conqueft  of  America*  which  is  more  ques¬ 
tionable  than  the  account  of  the  numerous  ar¬ 
mies  brought  into  the  field  againftthe  Spaniards. 
As  the  war  with  the  Tlafcalans  ,  though  of  fhort 
duration  ,  was  one  of  the  moft  confiderable 
which  they  waged  in  America  *  the  account 
given  of  their  forces  merits  fome  attention.  The 
only  authentick  information  concerning  this,  is 
derived  from  three  authors.  Cortes,  in  his  fe- 
cond  difpatch  to  the  Emperor,  dated  at  Segura 
de  laFrontera,  Oftober  30,  1520,  thus  efti- 
mates  the  number  of  their  troops;  in  the  firit 
battle  6000,  in  the  fecond  battle  100, 000,  in 
the  third  battle  150,000.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf. 
iii.  228.  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftillo  ,  who  was 
an  eye-witnefs,  and  engaged  in  all  the  aftions 
of  this  war  ,  thus  reckons  their  numbers;  in 
the  firft  battle  3000,  p.  43;  in  the  fecond  battle 
6000,  ibid,  in  the  third  battle  50 , 000 ,  p.  45. 
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Gomara,  who  was  Cortes’s  chaplain  after  his 
return  to  Spain  ,  and  publifhed  his  Cronica  in 
1552,  follows  the  computation  of  Cortes,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  fecond  battle,  where  he  reckons  the 
Tlaicalans  at  80  9  000,  p.  49.  It  was  mani- 
feftly  the  interefl  of  Cortes  to  magnify  his  own 
dangers  and  exploits.  For  it  was  only  by  the 
merit  of  extraordinary  fervices  ,  that  he  could 
hope  to  atone  for  bis  irregular  conduct ,  in  af- 
fuming  an  independant  command.  Bern.  Diaz, 
though  abundantly  difpofed  to  place  his  own 
prowefs  ,  and  that  of  his  fellow  -  conquerors  , 
in  the  moft  advantageous  point  of  light,  had 
not  the  fame  temptation  to  exaggerate;  and  it 
is  probable  that  his  account  of  the  numbers  ap¬ 
proaches  neerer  to  the  truth.  The  afiembiing 
of  an  army  of  150,000  men  requires  many  pre¬ 
vious  arrangements,  and  fuch  provifion  for  their 
fubfiftence  as  feems  to  be  beyond  the  forefight 
of  Americans.  The  degree  of  cultivation  in 
Tlafcala  does  not  feem  to  have  been  fo  great, 
as  to  have  furnifhed  fuch  a  vaft  army  with  pro- 
vifions.  Though  this  province  was  fo  much 
better  cultivated  than  other  regions  of  New 
Spain,  that  it  was  called  the  country  of  bread  ; 
yet  the  Spaniards  in  their  march  fuftered  fuch 
want,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fubfift  upon 
Tunas  ,  a  fpecies  of  fruit  which  grows  wild  in 
the  fields.  Herrera  ?  Dec.  ii.lib.  vi.  c,  5»p.  182. 
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Note  LXXVIII.  p.  289. 

Thefe  unhappy  viftims  are  faid  to  be  per¬ 
sons  of  diftinttion.  It  feems  improbable  that 
fo  great  a  number  as  fifty  fhould  be  employed 
as  fpies.  So  many  prifoners  had  been  taken 
and  difmifled,  and  the  Tlafcalans  had  fent  fo 
many  meftages  to  the  Spanifh  quarters,  that 
there  appears  to  be  no  reafon  for  hazarding  the 
lives  of  lo  many  conftderable  people,  in  order 
to  procure  information  about  the  pofition  and 
fate  of  their  camp.  The  barbarous  manner  in 
which  Cortes  treated  a  people  unacquainted  with 
the  laws  of  war  eftablifhed  among  polifhed  na¬ 
tions,  appears  fo  fhocking  to  the  later  Spanifh 
writers,  that  theydiminifh  the  number  ofthofe 
whom  he  punilhed  fo  cruelly.  Herrera  fays  , 
that  he  cut  off  the  hands  of  feven  ,  and  thumbs 
of  fome  more.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ii.  c.  8.  De  Solis 
relates,  that  the  hands  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
were  cut  off,  and  the  thumbs  of  all  the  reft. 
Lib.  ii.  c.  20.  But  Cortes  himfelf,  Relat.  p. 
228  ,  b.  and  after  him  Gomara,  c.  48.  affirm, 
that  the  hands  of  all  the  lifty  were  cut  off. 

Note  LXXIX.  p.  292, 

0 

The  horfes  were  objefts  pf  the  greateft 
aftonifhment  to  all  the  people  of  New  Spain. 
At  firft  they  Imagined  the  tiorfe  and  his  rider, 
like  the  Centaurs  of  the  ancients,  to  be  fome 
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monfrrous  animal  of  a  terrible  form;  and  fup- 
pofing,  that  their  food  was  the  fame  as  that  of 
men,  brought  flefh  and  bread  to  nourifh  them. 
Even  after  they  difcovered  tlieit  miftake,  they 
believed  the  horfes  devoured  men  in  battle,  and 
when  they  neighed ,  thought  that  they  were 
demanding  their  prey.  It  was  not  the  intereft 
of  the  Spaniards  to  undeceive  them*  Herrera  > 
Dec.  ii,  lib.  vi.  c.  1  1. 

Note  LXXX.  p.  298. 

t  \ 

According  to  Bart,  de  las  Cafas  ?  there  was 
no  reafon  for  this  mafifacre ,  and  it  was  an  aft 
of  wanton  cruelty,  perpetrated  merely  to  ftrlke 
terror  into  the  people  of  New  Spain.  Relac. 
de  la  Deftruyc.  p.  17.  &c.  But  the  zeal  of 
Las  Cafas  often  leads  him  to  exaggerate.  In 
oppofition  to  him  Bern.  Diaz  ,  c.  83.  ailerts  * 
that  the  firft  miffionaries  fent  into  New  Spain 
by  the  Emperor,  made  a  judicial  inquiry  into 
this  tranfaftion  ;  and  having  examined  the  priefts 
and  elders  of  Cholula,  found  that  there  was  a 
real  confpiracy  to  cut  otF  the  Spaniards,  and 
that  the  account  given  by  Cortes  was  exaftly 
true.  As  it  was  the  objeft  of  Cortes  at  that 
time,  and  manifeftly  his  intereft,  to  gain  the 
good-will  of  Montezuma,  itis  improbable ,  that 
he  would  have  taken  a  ftep  which  tended  fo  vi- 
fibly  to  alienate  him  from  the  Spaniards  ,  if  he 
had  not  believed  it  to  be  neceflary  for  his  own 

pre- 
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prefervation.  At  the  fame  time ,  the  Spaniards 
who  Termed  in  America  had  fuch  contempt  for 
the  natives,  and  thought  them  fo  little  intitled 
to  the  common  rights  of  men,  that  Cortes  might 
hold  the  Cholulans  as  guilty  upon  Tight  and 
imperfect  evidence.  The  feverity  of  the  punifa- 
ment  was  certainly  exceffive  and  atrocious. 

Note  LXXNI.  p.  300. 

This  description  is  taken  almoft  literally 
from  Bernal  Diaz  del  Caftilio,  who  was  fo  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  art  of  compofition,  as  to  be 
incapable  of  embellifhing  his  narrative.  He  re¬ 
lates  in  a  fimple  and  rude  Ryle  what  paffed  in 
his  own  mind,  and  that  of  his  fellow-foldiers, 
on  that  occalion  :  „  And  let  it  not  he  thought 
ftrange,  fays  he,  that  I  fhould  write  in  this 
manner  of  what  then  happened,  for  it  ought  to 
be  confidered,  that  it  is  one  thing  to  relate  , 
another  to  have  beheld  things  that  were  never 
before  feen  ,  or  heard  ,  or  fpoken  of  among 
men.  “  Cap.  g 6.  p.  64.  b. 


Note  LXXXII.  p.  315 


B.  Diaz  del  Caftilio  gives  us  fome  idea 
of  the  fatigue  and  hardfhips  they  underwent  in 
performing  this,  and  other  parts  of  duty.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  months  that  they  remained  in 
Idexico,  every  man  without  any  diftlnetlon  be- 
Ro bertson  VoL  II,  K  k 
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tween  officers  ajjd  foldiers  ,  flept  on  his  arms  , 
in  his  quilted  jacket  and  gorget.  They  lay  on 
mats,  or  flraw  fpread  on  the  floor,  and  each 
was  obliged  to  hold  himfelf  as  alert  as  if  he 
had  been  on  guard.  „  This,  adds  he,  became 
fo  habitual  to  me,  that  even  now,  in  my  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  I  always  fleep  in  my  clothes,  and 
never  in  any  bed.  When  I  vifit  my  Encomi- 
enda,  I  reckon  it  fuitable  to  my  rank,  to  have 
a  bed  carried  along  with  my  other  baggage , 
but  I  never  go  into  it;  but,  according  to  cuf- 
tom  ,  I  lie  in  my  clothes ,  and  walk  frequently 
during  the  night  into  the  open  air,  to  view 
the  ftars  as  I  was  wont  whent  in  fervice. 
Cap.  108. 

Note  LXXXIII.  p.  319. 

Cortes  hirnfelf,  in  his  fecond  difpatch  to 
the  emperor  ,  does  not  explain  the  motives  which 
induced  him  either  to  condemn  Qualpopoca  to 
the  flames,  or  to  put  Montezuma  in  irons.  Ra- 
muf.  iii.  236.  B.  Diaz  is  fllent  with  refpeft 
to  bis  reafons  for  the  former;  and  the  only 
caufe  he  afiigns  for  the  latter  was,  that  he 
might  meet  with  no  interruption  in  executing 
the  fentence  pronounced  againft  Qualpopoca,  c. 
95.  p.  75.  But  as  Montezuma  was  his  pri- 
foner,  and  abfolutely  in  his  power,  he  had  no 
reafon  to  dread  him;  and  the  infult  offered  to 
that  monarch  could  have  no  effeft  but  to  irri- 
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tate  him  unneceffarily.  Gomara  fuppofes ,  that 
Cortes  had  no  other  objeftthan  to  occupy  Mon¬ 
tezuma  with  his  own  diltrefs  and  fu ffe rings , 
that  he  might  give  lefs  attention  to  what  befel 
Qualpopoca.  Cron.  c.  89*  Herrera  adopts  the 
fame  opinion.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  via.  c,  9.  But 
it  feems  an  odd  expedient,  in  order  to  make  a 
perfon  bear  one  injury,  to  load  him  with  ano¬ 
ther  that  is  greater.  De  Solis  imagines,  that 
Cortes  had  nothing  elfe  in  view  than  to  inti 
mi  date  Montezuma,  fo  that  he  might  make' no 
attempt  to  refcue  the  victims  from  their  fate; 
but  the  fpirit  of  that  monarch  was  fo  fubmif- 
five,  and  he  had  fo  tamely  given  up  the  prifoners 
to  the  difpofal  of  Cortes,  that  he  had  no  caufe 
to  apprehend  any  oppofition  from  him.  If  the 
explanation  which  I  have  attempted  to  give  of 
Cortes’s  proceedings  on  this  occafipn  be  not  ad¬ 
mitted ,  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  moil  be 
reckoned  among  the  wanton  and  barbarous  afts 
of  oppreffion,  which  occur  too  often  in  the  hif- 
tory  of  the  conqueft  of  America! 


Note  LXXXIV.  p.  323. 


De  Solis  afferts,  lib.  iv.  c.  3.  that  the 
proportion  of  doing  homage  to  the  King  of 
Spain  came  from  Montezuma  himfelf,  and  was 
made  in  order  to  induce  the  Spaniards  to  depart 
out  of  his  dominions.  He  defcribes  his  con¬ 
duct  on  this  occafion,  as  if  it  had  been  found-* 
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ed  upon  a  fcbeme  of  profound  policy,  and 
executed  with  fuch  refined  addrefs,  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  Cortes  himfelf.  But  there  is  no  hint  or 
circumftance  in  the  contemporary  biftorians, 
Cortes,  Diaz,  or  Gomara,  tojuftify  thistbeory* 
Montezuma,  on  other  occafions ,  difcovered  no 
fuch  extent  of  art  and  abilities.  The  anguifh 
which  he  felt  in  performing  this  humbling  ce¬ 
remony  is  natural,  if  we  luppofe  it  to  have 
been  involuntary.  But,  according  to  the  theory 
of  De  Solis,  it  would  have  been  prepofterous 
and  inconfiftent  with  his  own  defign  of  deceiv¬ 
ing  the  Spaniards. 

Note  LXXXV.  p.  3 27- 

In  feveral  of  the  provinces,  the  Spaniards* 
with  all  their  induftry  and  influence,  could 
collect  no  gold.  In  others,  they  procured  only 
a  few  trinkets  of  fmall  value.  Montezuma  af- 
fured  Cortes,  that  the  prefent  which  he  of¬ 
fered  to  the  King  of  Caftile,  after  doing hortiage, 
conflfted  of  all  the  treafure  amaffed  by  his  fa- 
ther;  and  told  him,  that  he  had  already  dis¬ 
tributed  the  reft  of  his  gold  and  jewels  among 
the  Spaniards.  B.  Diaz,  c.  104.  Gomara 
relates ,  that  all  the  filver  collefted  amounted 
to  500  marks.  Cron.  c.  93.  This  agrees  with 
the  account  given  by  Cortes ,  that  the  royal 
fifth  of  filver  was  100  marks.  Relat.  239,  B. 
So  that  the  fum  total  of  filver  was  only  4000 
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ounces,  at  the  rate  of  eight*  ounces  a  mark, 
which  demonitrates  the  proportion  of  filver  to 
gold  to  have  been  exceedingly  fmall. 

Note  LXXXVI.  p.  328. 

De  Solis ,  lib.  iy.  c.  1.  calls  in  queftion 
the  truth  of  this  tranfa&ion ,  from  no  better 
reafon  than  that  it  was  inconMent  with  that 
prudence  which  diftinguifhes  the  character  of 
Cortes.  But  he  4) ugh t  to  have  recollected  the 
impetuolity  of  his  zeal  at  Tlafcala,  which  was 
no  lefs  imprudent.  He  afferts ,  that  the  evi¬ 
dence  for  it  refts  upon  the  teftimony  of  B.  Diaz 
del  Caltillo,  of  Gomara,  and  of  Herrera.  They 
all  concur  indeed,  in  mentioning  this  inconli- 
derate  hep  which  Cortes  took;  and  they  had 
good  reaion  to  do  fo,  for  Cortes  himfelf  relates 
this  exploit  in  his  fecond  dilpatch  to  the  Em¬ 
peror,  and  feems  to  glory  in  it.  Cort.  Relat. 
Ramuf.  iii.  140.  D.  This  is  one  inllance, 
among  many ,  of  De  Solis’s  having  confulted 
with  little  attention  the  letters  of  Cortes  to  Char- 

*  -  j  ..  w*  ,*  ?.  *■  4  ^  ‘i  v 

les  V.  from  which  the  moll  authentick  infor¬ 
mation  with  refpeft  to  his  operations  mull  be 
derived. 

.  ^  -•— *  - 
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Note.  LXXXVII.  p.  333. 

Herrera  and  De  Solis  fuppofe,  that  Velaf- 
quez  was,  encouraged;,  to  equip  this  armament 
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again#  Cortes  ,  by  the  accounts  which  he  re^ 
ceived  from  Spain  concerning  the  reception  of 
the  agents  fent  by  the  colony  of  Vera  Cruz  , 
and  the  warmth  with  which  Fonfeca  bifhop  of 
Burgos  had  efpoufed  his  intereft,  and  condemn¬ 
ed  the  proceedings  of  Cortes.  Herrera,  dec. 
ii.  lib.  Lx.  c.  18.  De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But 
the  chronological  order  of  events  refutes  this 
fuppofition,  Portocarrero  and  Montejo  failed 
from  Vera  Cruz,  July  26,  1519.  Herrera, 
dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4.  They  landed  at  St.  Lucar 
in  Oftober,  according  to  Herrera,  ibid.  But  P. 
Martyr,  who  attended  the  court  at  that  time, 
and  communicated  every  occurrence  of  moment 
to  his  correfpondents  day  by  day,  mentions  the 
arrival  of  thefe  agents,  for  the  fir#  time,  in 
December,  and  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  recent  event. 
Epift.  650.  All  the  hiftorians  agree,  that  the 
agents  of  Cortes  had  their  fir#  audience  of  the 
Emperor  at  Tordefillas,  when  he  went  to  that 
town  to  vifit  his  mother  in  his  way  to  St,  Jago 
de  Compoftella.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  v.  c.  4. 
De  Solis,  lib.  iv.  c.  5.  But  the  emperor  fet 
out  from  Valladolid  for  Tordefillas ,  on  the  n  th 
of  March  1520;  and  P.  Martyr  mentions  his 
having  feen  at  that  time  the  prefents  made  to 
Charles,  Epifi.  1665.  The  armament  under 
Narvaez  failed  from  Cuba  in  April  1520.  It 
is  manifeft  then,  that  Velafquez  could  not  re¬ 
ceive  any  account  of  what  pafied  in  this  inter¬ 
view  at  Tordefillas,  previous  to  his  hofdlepre- 
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parations  againft  Cortes.  His  real  motives  feera 
to  be  thole  which  I  have  mentioned.  The  pa¬ 
tent  appointing  him  Adeiantado  of  New  Spain, 
with  fuch  extenfive  powers,  bears  date  No¬ 
vember  13  ,  1519.  Herrera,  dec,  ii.  lib.  iiL 
e.  11.  He  might  receive  it  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  January.  Gomara  takes  notice,  that 
as  foon  as  this  patent  was  delivered  to  him, 
he  began  to  equip  a  fleet  and  levy  forces. 
Cron.  c.  96. 

Note  LXXXVIII.  p.  336. 


De  Solis  contends  ,  that  as  Narvaez  had  no 
interpreters,  he  could  hold  no  iutercourfe  with 
the  people  of  the  provinces,  nor  converfe  with 
them  in  any  way  but  by  figns,  and  that  is  was 


equally  impoffible  for  him  to  carry  on  any  com¬ 
munication  with  Montezuma.  Lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
But  it  is  upon*  the  authority  of  Cortes  himfeif 
that  1  relate  all  the  particulars  of  Narvaez’s 
co r ref pon deuce  ,  both  with  Montezuma  and  with 
his  fuhjefts  in  the  maritime  provinces.  Relatf 
Ramuf.  ill.  244 ,  A.  C.  Cortes  affirms ,  that 
there  was  a  mode  of  iutercourfe  between  NarT 
vaez  (and  the  Mexicans,  but  does  not  explain 


ffitz  Lapp  lies 


how  it  was  carried  on.  Bernal 
this  deleft,  and  informs  us,  that  the  three  dw 
ferters  who  •  joined  Narvaez  acted  as  inter- 
preters,  having  acquired  a  competent  knpwledgt 


of  the  language,  e.  xio» 
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nutenefs,  he  mentions  their  names  and  cha¬ 
racters,  and  relates,  in  chapter  1 22,  how  they 
were  punifhed  for  their  perfidy.  The  Spaniards 
had  now  refided  above  a  year  among  the  Mexi¬ 
cans;  and  it  is  not  furprifing,  that  feveral 
among  them  fhould  have  made  fome  profici¬ 
ency  in  fpeaking  their  language.  This  feems 
to  have  been  .the  cafe.  Herrera,  dec.  ii.  lib.  x. 

.  *  -  1 

c.  1.  Both  B.  Diaz,  who  was  prefent,  and 
Herrera,  the  mo  ft  accurate  and  beft  informed 
of  all  the  Spanifh  writers,  agree  with  Cortes 

in  his  account  of  the  fecret  correfpondence  car- 

\ 

ried  on  with  Montezuma.  Dec.  ii.  lib.  ix.  c. 

*  *  *  »  >  .  1 , 

1  g,  19.  De  Solis  feems  to  confider  it  as  a 
difcredit  to  Cortes,  his  hero,  that  Montezuma 
fhould  have  been  ready  to  engage  in  a  corre¬ 
fpondence  with  Narvaez.  He  fuppofes  that 
monarch  to  have  contrafted  fuch  a  wonderful 
affeftion  for  the  Spaniards,  that  he  was  not  fe¬ 
licitous  to  be  delivered  from  them.  After  the 
indignity  with  which  he  had  been  treated,  fuch 
an  affeftion  is  incredible;  and  even  De  Solis  is 
obliged  to  acknowledge,  that  it  muft  be  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  one  of  the  miracles  which  God  had 
wrought  to  facilitate  the  conqueft,  lib.  iv.  c.  7. 
The  truth  is,  Montezuma,  however  much 
overawed  by  his  dread  of  the  Spaniards  ,  was 
extremely  impatient  to  recover  his  liberty. 
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Note  LXXXIX.  p.  355. 


sftt  -j 


Thefe  words  I  have  borrowed  from  the 
anonymous  Account  of  the  European  Settle¬ 
ments  in  America,  publifhed  by  Dodfiey,  in 
two  volumes  ,  Bvo.  a  work  of  fo  much  merit, 
that  I  fhould  think  there  is  hardly  any  writer 
in  the  age  who  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  ac¬ 
knowledging  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  it. 

Note  XG.  p.  372. 

The  contemporary  hiftorians  differ  confideiv 
ably  with  refpeft  to  the  lofs  of  the  Spainards 
on  this  occafion.  Cortes ,  in  his  fecond  dif- 
patch  to  the  emperor ,  makes  the  number  only 
150.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  iii.  p.  249,  A.  But 
it  was  manifeftly  his  intereft,  at  that  juncture, 
to  conceal  from  the  court  of  Spain  the  full  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  lofs  which  he  had  fuftained.  De 
Solis,  always  ftudious  to*,  diminifh  every  mis¬ 
fortune  that  befel  his  countrymen  ,  rates  their 
lofs  at  about  two  hundred  men.  Lib.  iv.  c.  10. 
B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  they  loft  870  men,  and 
that  only  440  efcaped  from  Mexico,  c.  128-  p- 
iog,  b.  Palafox,  bifhop  of  Los  Angelos,  who 
feercs  to  have  inquired  into  the  early  tran fac¬ 
tions  of  his  countrymen  in  New  Spain,  with 
great  attention,  confirms  the  account  of  B. 
Diaz  with  refpecl  to  the  extent  of  their  lofs. 
Virtudes  del  Indio,  p.  22.  Gomara ft ates their 
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]ofs  at  450  rnen.  Cron.  c.  109.  Some  months 
afterwards  ,  when  Cortes  had  received  feveral 
reinforcements,  he  muttered  his  troops,  and 
found  them  to  be  only  590.  Relat.  ap.  Rarnuf. 
ii.  p.  255,  E.  Now,  as  Narvaez  brought &go 
men  into  New  Spain,  and  about  400  of  Cortes’s 
foidiers  were  then  alive,  it  is  evident,  that 
his  lofs,  in  the  retreat  from  Mexico,  mufthave 
been  much  more  conttderable  than  what  he 
mentions.  B.  Diaz,  folicitous  to  magnify  the 
dangers  and  fulferings  to  which  he  and  his  fel¬ 
low-conquerors  were  expofed,  may  have  exag¬ 
gerated  their  lofs;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  can¬ 
not  well  be  ettimated  at  lefs  than  600  men. 

a 

Note  XCI.  p.  387. 

»  * 

Some  remains  of  this  great  work  are  ftill 
vittble,  and  the  fpot  where  the  brigantines 
were  built  and  launched  ,  is  ftill  pointed  out 
to  {Dangers.  Torquemada  viewed  them.  Mo- 
narq.  Indiana,  vol.  i.  p.  531. 

Note  XCII.  p,  396. 

,  ■.*  '  ?•  ‘i • g  ft 

The  ftation  of  Alvarado  on  the  caufeway 
of  Tacuba  was  the  neareft  to  the  city.  Cortes 
obferves ,  that  there  they  could  diftinctly  ob- 
ferve  what  patted  when  their  countrymen  were 
facrificed.  Relat.  ap.  Ramuf.  i ii.  p.  273,  E. 
B.  Diaz,  who  belonged  to  Alvarado’s  divitton, 
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relates  what  he  beheld  with  his  own  eyes. 
C.  152.  p.  148?  b.  149,  a.  Like  a  man  who fe 
courage  wTas  fo  clear  as  to  be  above  fufpiciori, 
he  defcribes  with  his  ufual  fimpli'city-  the  im- 
preflion  which  this  fpeftacle  made  upon  him. 
,,  Before,  fays  he,  1  faw  the  breads  of  my 
companions  opened ,  their  hearts,  yet  flutter¬ 
ing,  offered  to  an  accurfed  idol,  and  their  fie fh 
devoured  by  their  exulting  enemies;  I  was  ac- 
cuftomed  to  enter  a  battle  not  only  without  fear, 
but  with  high  fpirit.  But  from  that  tlmel  never 
advanced  to  fight  the  Mexicans  without  a  fecret 
horror  and  anxiety;  my  heart  trembled  at  the 
thoughts  of  the  death  which  I  had  feen  them 
fuller.  i6  He  takes  care  to  add,  that  as  foon 
as  the  combat  began,  his  terror  went  off;  and, 
indeed,  bis  adventurous  bravery  on  every  oc- 
cafion  is  full  evidence  of  this.  B.  Diaz,  c.  156, 

P«  1 57*  a. 

Note  XCIII.  p.  404. 

One  circumliance  in  this  fiege  merits  par¬ 
ticular  notice.  The  account  which  theSpanifh 
writers  give  of  the  numerous  armies  employed 
in  the  attack  or  defence  of  Mexico,  feems  to 
be  incredible.  According  to  Cortes  himfelf,  he 
had  at  one  time  150,000  auxiliary  Indians  in 
his  fervice.  Relafc.  Ratnuf.  ill.  275,  E.  Gama- 
ra  afferts ,  that  they  wrere  above  20 0  000. 
Cron.  c.  136.  Herrera,  an  author  of  higher 
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authority,  fays,  they  were  about  200,000, 
Dec.  iii.  lib.  i.  c.  19.  None  of  the  contem¬ 
porary  writers  afcertain  explicitly  the  number 
of  perfons  in  Mexico  during  the  fiege.  But 
Cortes  on  feveral  occafions  mentions  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Mexicans  who  were  flain,  orwhoperifh- 
ed  for  want  of  food ;  and,  if  we  may  rely  on 
thofe  circumilances ,  it  is  probable,  that  above 
two  hundred  thoufand  m u ft  have  been  fhut  up 
in  the  town.  But  the  quantity  of  proviiions 
ueceffary  for  the  fubililence  of  fuch  vail  multi-, 
tudes  affembled  in  one  place  during  three  months, 
is  fo  great,  and  it  requires  fo  much  forefight 
and  arrangement  to  col)e£l  thefe,  and  lay  them 
up  in  magazines,  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  a  re¬ 
gular  fupply,  that  one  can  hardly  believe  that 
this  could  be  accomplifhed  in  a  country  where 
agriculture  was  fo  imperfeft;  as  in  the  Mexican 
empire,  where  there  were  no  tame  animals  , 
and  by  a  people  naturally  fo  improvident,  and 
lb  incapable  of  executing  a  complicated  plan  as 
the  moil  improved  Americans.  The  Spaniards, 
with  all  their  care  and  attention  ,  fared  very 
poorly,  and  were  often  reduced  to  extreme 
diilrefs  for  want  of  provifions.  B.  Diaz,  p.  142. 
Cortes  Relat.  271,  D.  Cortes  on  one  occaiion 
mentions, flightly  the  fubiiilence  of  his  army; 
and  after  acknowledging,  that  they  were  often 
in  great  want,  adds,  that  they  received  flip- 
plies  from  the  people  of  the  country,  of  fifh; 
and  of  fome  fruit,  which  he  calls  the  cherries 
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of  the  country.  Ibid.  B.  Diaz  fays ,  that  they 
had  cakes  of  maize  ,  and  cerafas  de  la  tierra ; 
and  when  the  feafon  of  thefe  wasover,  another 
fruit ,  which  he  calls  Tun  as  ;  but  their  molt 
comfortable  fubfiflence  was  a  root  which  the 

Indians  ufe  as  food, 'to  which  he  gave  the 

•  ~  . 

name  of  Quilites ,  p.  142.  The  Indian  auxi¬ 
liaries  had  one  means  of  fubfiflence  more  than 
the  Spaniards.  They  fed  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  Mexicans  whom  they  killed  in  battle.  Oort. 
Relat.  176,  C.  B.  Diaz  confirms  his  relation, 
and  adds,  that  when  the  Indians  returned  from 
Mexico  to  their  own  country  ,  they  carried 
with  them  large  quantities  of  the  flefh  of  the 
Mexicans  falted  or  dried  ,  as  a  moft  acceptable 
prefent  to  their  friends  ,  that  they  might  have 
the  pleafure  of  feeding  upon  the  bodies  of  theif 
enemies  in  their  feftivals.  P.  157.  De  Solis, 
who  feems  to  confider  it  as  an  Imputation  of 
diferedit  to  his  countrymen  ,*  that  they  fhould 
aft  in  concert  with  auxiliaries  who  fed  upon 
human  flefh,  is  felicitous  to  prove,  that  the 
Spaniards  endeavoured  to  prevent  their  affociates 
from  eating  the  bodies  of  the  Mexicans,  lib.  v. 
c.  24.  But  he  has  no  authority  for  this  from 
the  original  hifiorians.  Neither  Cortes  himfelf, 
nor  B.  Diaz,  feem  to  have  hadanyfuch  fcruple; 
and,  on  many  occafions,  mention  the  Indian 
repafis,  which  were  become  familiar  to  them, 
without  any  mark  of  abhorrence.  Even  with 
this  additional  flock  of  foot  for  the  Indians,  it 
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was  hardly  pofiible  to  procure  fubfiftence  for 
armies  amounting  to  Inch  numbers  as  we  find 
in  the  Spanifh  writers.  Perhaps  the  bell  fo- 
lution  of  the  difficulty  is  ,  to  adopt  the  opinion 
of  B.  Diaz  del  Caflillo,  the  moft  artlefs  of  all 
the  Hiftoriadores  primitives.  „  When  Gomara 
( fays  he, )  on  feme  occafions,  relates,  that 
there  were  fo  many  thoufand  Indians  our  auxi¬ 
liaries,  and  on  others,  that  there  were  fo  many 
thoufand  houfes  in  this  or  that  town  ,  no  re- 
gard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  enumeration,  as  he 
has  no  authority  for  it,  the  numbers  not  being 
in  reality  the  fifth  of  what  he  relates.  If  we 
add  together  the  different  numbers  which  he 
mentions,  that  country  would  contain  more 
millions  than  there  are  in  Caftile.  “  C.  129. 
But  though  fome  coniiderable  deduction  fhould 
certainly  be  made  from  the  Spanifh  accounts 
of  the  Mexican  forces,  they  tmift  have  been 
very  numerous  ;  for  nothing  but  an  immerife 
fuperiority  in  number  could  have  enabled  them 
to  withftand  a  body  of  nine  hundred  Spaniards, 
condufted  by  a  leader  of  fuch  abilities  aa- 
Cortes. 

Note  XCIV.  p.  421. 


In  relating  the  oppreffive  and  cruel  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  conquerors  of  New  Spain  ,  I  have 
not  followed  B.  de  las  Cafas  as  my  guide.  His 
account  of  them,  Relat.  de  la  Deitruyc.  p.  18- 
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&c.  is  manifeftly  exaggerated.  It  is  from  the 
teftimony  of  Cortes  himfelf  and  of  Gomara  , 
who  wrote  under  his  eye,  that  I  have  taken 
my  account  of  the  punifhment  of  the  Panucans  > 
and  they  relate  it  without  any  disapprobation.  B. 
Diaz,  contrary  to  his  ufual  coftom,  mentions  it 
only  in  general  terms  ,  c.  162.  Herrera  ,  folicitous 
to  extenuate  this  barbarous  aftion  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen  ,  though  he  mentions  60  caziques, 
and  400  men  of  note,  as  being  condemned  to  the 
flames,  afferts,  that  thirty  only  were  burnt  * 
and  the  reft  pardoned.  Dec.  iii.  lib.  v.  c.  7. 
But  this  is  contrary  to  the  teftimony  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  hiftorlans ,  particularly  of  Gomara,  whom 
it  appears  he  had  confulted,  as  he  adopts  feve- 
ral  of  his  expreffions  in  this  paffage.  The  pu- 
nifhment  of  Guatimozin  is  related  by  the  moft 
au  then  tick  of  the  Spanifh  writers.  Torquemada 
has  extracted  from  a  hiftory  of  Tezeuco ,  com- 
pofed  in  the  Mexican  tongue,  an  account  of 
this  tranfaftion ,  more  favourable  to  Guatimo¬ 
zin  than  that  of  the  Spanifh  authors.  Mon. 
Indiana ,  i.  575*  According  to  the  Mexican, 
account ,  Cortes  had  fcarcely  a  fhadow  of  evi¬ 
dence  to  jiifiiry  fuch  a  wanton  a6t  of  cruelty. 
B.  Diaz  affirms,  that  Guatimozin  and  his  fel¬ 
low- fufferers  aflerted  their  innocence  with  their 
lait  hi  eat h  ,  and  that  many  of  the  Spanifh 
foldiers  con  damned  this  adllon  of  Cortes  as 
equally  unn ece-ffary  and  unjuft  ,  p.  200,  b. 
201  ,  a. 
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Note  XCV.  p.  424. 

J  ,  ; 

The  motive  for  undertaking  this  expedition 
was ,  to  punifh  Chriftoval  de  Olid ,  one  of 
his  officers  ,  who  had  revolted  again  ft  him  , 
and  aimed  at  eftablifhing  an  independent  jurif- 
didlion.  Cortes  regarded  this  infurreftipn  as 
of  fuch  dangerous  example  ,  and  dreaded  fo 
much  the  abilities  and  popularity  of  its  author, 
that  in  perfon  he  led  the  body  of  troops  defin¬ 
ed  to  fupprels  it.  He  marched,  according  to 
Gomara ,  three  thoufaiid  miles  ,  through  a  country 
abounding  with  thick  forefts  ,  rugged  mountains, 
deep  rivers  ,  thinly  inhabited  ,  and  cultivated  only 
in  a  few  places.  What  he  buffered  from  famine, 
from  the  hoftility  of  the  natives  ,  from  the 
climate  ,  and  from  hardfhips  of  every  fpecies , 
has  nothing  in  hiftory  parallel  to  it  ,  but  what 
occurs  in  the  adventures  of  the  other  difco- 
verers  and  conquerors  of  the  New  World.  Cor¬ 
tes  was  employed  in  this  dreadful  fervice  above 
two  years  ,  and  though  it  was  not  diftlnguifhed 
by  any  fplendid  event,  he  exhibited,  during 
the  courfe  of  it  ,  greater  perfonal  courage  , 
more  fortitude  of  mind ,  more  perfeverance  and 
patience,  than  in  any  other  period  or  fcene  in 
his  life.  Herrera,  dec.  lift  lib.  vi.  vlu  viii.  ix.  Go¬ 
mara  Cron.  c.  1*63  —  177.  B.  Diaz,  174-—* 
190.  Cortes,  MS,  penes  me.  Were  one  to 
write  a  life  of  Corses,  the  account  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition  fhould  occupy  a  fpiei  did  place  in  it. 

In 
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In  a  general  hiitory  of  America  ,  as  the  ex¬ 
pedition  was  produftive  of  no  great  event, 
the  mention  of  it  is  fufficient. 


Note  XCVI.  p.  ^26, 


According  to  Herrera,  the  treafure  which 
Cortes  brought  with  him,  confifted  of  fifreen 
hundred  marks  of  wrought  plate ,  two  hundred 
thoufand  pefos  of  fine  gold ,  and  ten  thoufand 
of  inferior  ftandard ,  many  rich  jewels,  one  in 
particular  worth  forty  thoufand  pefos,  and  or¬ 
naments  of  value.  Dec.  iv.  lib.  ill.  c.  8.  lib.  iv.  c. 
I.  He  afterwards  engaged  to  give  a  portion  with 
his  daugther  of  a  hundred  thoufand  pefos.  Go- 
maraCron.  c.237.  The  fortune  which  he  left  his 
fons  was  very  confiderable.  But,  as  we  have  before 
related,  the  fum  divided  among  the  conquerors  on 
the  firft  reduftion  of  Mexico  was  very  fmall.  There 
appears  then  to  be  fome  reafon  for  fufpefting 
that  the  accufations  of  Cortes’s  enemies  were 
not  altogether  deftitute  of  foundation.  They 
charged  him  with  having  unjuftly  applied  to 
his  own  ufe  a  difproportionate  fhare  ol  the  Me¬ 
xican  fpoils ;  with  having  concealed  the  royal 
treafures  of  Montezuma  and  Guatimozin ;  with 
defrauding  the  king  of  his  fifth;  and  robbing  his 
followers  of  what  was  due  to  them.  Herrera ,  dec. 
iii.  lib.  viii.  c.  1 5*  dec.  iv*  hb.  iii.  c.  8« 
Some  of  the  conquerors  themfelves  entertained 
fufpicions  of  the  fame  kind.  B.  Diaz,  c.  15 7* 
END  OF  THE  SECOND  VOLUME. 
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